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TIME TO RESTORE 
MUSICIAN’S ART TO 
PRE-WAR STATUS? 


Views of Prominent Professionals 
on the Question: “Is It Fair 
to Expect Artists to Continue 
Giving Their Services Without 
Compensation as in War- 
Time ?’’—‘“‘ Music the First 
and Hardest Hit of All Pro- 
fessions,’’? Says Walter Dam- 
rosch—Needs Occasioned by 
Relief Activities Will Be Great 
for a Time — The Problem 
Viewed from Many Sides 





NE of the most striking and wide- 
spread of the effects of the war on 
the individual musician has been the del- 
uge of requests to appear for various re- 
lief causes, and therefore as peace is at 
hand and promises altered conditions for 
tillers of the musical field, MUSICAL 
AMERICA referred this question of relief 
work to some prominent musicians who 
have given generously of their services 
to various war-work causes. 
Now that the cessation of hostilities is 
a reality, have musicians a right to ex- 
pect that the burden of war relief con- 
certs be taken from their shoulders? 
Ought they to continue to give their ser- 
vices without compensation? Their art 
s their means of livelihood. It is con- 
‘eivable that constant appearances with- 
out compensation have tended to cheapen 
their commodity in the public’s eye. At 
many war-relief concerts the halls have 
been paid for, the programs also, and the 
ushers and other aides receive compensa- 
tion; only the musician has been ex- 
pected to sacrifice emolument. Is it, 
therefore, at this juncture, time to take 
a firm stand against the continuance of 
the practice? Such were the questions 
the musicians consulted were asked to 
inswer in some sort. 


Walter Damrosch’s View 


Walter Damrosch was “heartily glad 
that the approach of peace promises mu- 
sicians relief from the terrific stra*n im- 
posed on them by the war.” <iusic seems 
the first and hardest hit of all the pro- 
fessions in war-time, and musicians of 

ery sort, particularly teachers, have 

id their income cut to the quick, while 

avy claims have been made on them in 
the interest of relief activities. Of 

urse the need for charity occasjoned 
reconstruction necessities will be, for 
‘ while at least, about as great as the 
present need for war charity, and Dr. 
Jamrosch thinks that, when possible, 
musicians should continue to offer them- 
elves. The American Friends of Musi- 
ns in France, an organization of 
which he is president, raised $20,000 last 
year, and hopes to make its offering 
‘0,000 this winter. Nevertheless, he 
f- els that fair-mindedness should dictate 
the release of younger artists, not yet 
established and with reputations still un- 
made, from demands which, being urged 
the name of charity, cannot well be 
nied without an appearance of un- 
aciousness, if nothing worse. 


C. L. Wagner’s Views on Benefits 


Without doubt the greatest single 
nor to war charities has been John 
cCormack, who has since September, 
‘17, given concerts for patriotic pur- 
boses the proceeds of which total $450,- 
10. These do not include the innumer- 
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outdoor appearances for the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and similar free events. 

All these concerts for war benefits 
have been arranged through the offices 
of Charles L. Wagner and his associate, 
D. F. McSweeney, who have consistently 
carried through their policy of paying 
all incidental expenses and giving the 
gross receipts to the particular charity 
benefited. 

“From my dealings with organizations 
in charge of war charities I have come to 
the conclusion that all such benefit af- 
fairs should be directly under Govern- 
ment supervision and control,” said Mr. 
Wagner. “Too many committees have 
been organized during the war that 
sought all the prestige to be gained 
through, but were unwilling to give ade- 
quate return to, the causes they repre- 
sented. For instance, one charity com 
mittee of thirty members, self-appointed, 
came to me once to ask if Mr. McCor- 
mack would give a benefit program for 


financially at least ten times as 
much as Mr. McCormack. I said to them, 
‘Would you expect Mr. McCormack to 
do more for this cause than you are will- 
ing to do?’ and their answer was, ‘Cer- 
tainly not.’ ‘Very well,’ I replied. ‘The 
minimum return from one of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s Hippodrome concerts is $10,- 
000. If you will each give me a cer- 
tified check for this charity for that 
amount Mr. McCormack will’ give the 
concert and we can endow the cause you 
are anxious to aid.’ I never heard any- 
thing more from the committee. 
“Mme. Galli-Curci has given her time 
unsparingly to war benefits, devoting all 
the time available after filling her en- 
gagements to assist in promoting 
all branches of patriotic endeavor 


Must Make Certain of Cause 


“Mr. McCormack and other artists 
have been more than generous in helping 
the war-time needs which have arisen. 
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OPERA SEASON 
USHERED IN ON 
‘VICTORY NIGHT’ 


Patriotic Furore as Metropolitan 
Opens with ‘‘Samson et Dal- 
ila’? — Caruso, Mme. Homer 
and the Metropolitan Stars Sing 
Allied Anthems Between Acts 
with Vast Audience — Distin- 
guished Cast Give Imposing 
Performance — Robert Couzi- 
nou, New French Baritone, 
Makes Excellent Impression in 
Début—Monteux Conducts 


<2 a climax to the riotous day of joy 
commemorating the destruction of 
Europe’s Temple of Dagon by the Her- 
cules of Democracy, the Metropolitan 
Opera season was inaugurated Monday 
night, Nov. 11, amid a scene of blazing 
patriotic spectacularism. “Samson et 
Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, was the pic- 
torial oratorio, Pierre Monteux was the 
conductor and the cast was headed by 
Caruso, Mme. Homer and a new French 
baritone, Robert Couzinou. 

To relieve all anxiety, let it be said 
at once that Caruso was in resplendent 
voice and mood, despite his fatiguing 
patriotic exertions, and that Louise 
Homer topped her records for superb 
singing. 

The throng of 3500 persons straggled 
in slowly; it was a feat of patience and 
endurance to reach the Metropolitan on 
this night of jammed thoroughfares. No 


strong feeling of excitement was ap- 
parent at the beginning. The outburst 
was reserved for the intermission after 
the second act, when the curtain 
rolled up on a scene of flaming color. 
In front of the ensemble of sirens, Phil- 
istines (on the stage) and the rest of 
the chorus and ballet members, each 
waving an American flag, stood Mme. 
Homer, Caruso, Couzinou,  Rothier, 
Reschiglian and Ananian, holding. the 
banners of America, France, Italy, Eng- 
land and Serbia. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung with immense gusto. 
Everybody in the house sang the anthem, 
but the inhabitants of the _ gallery 
seemed to be better acquainted with the 
words than the orchestra. “The Mar- 
seillaise” was sung with equal fervor, 
with the Golden Horseshoe chorus strong 
in the lead. Mamelli’s hymn gave proof 
that Italy’s sons were out in full force, 
even if “Aida” had been overlooked as 
the inaugural piece. Next the house 
vibrated with “God Save the King,” 
also sung by the Metropolitan com- 
munity chorus. Frantic demands brought 
the Italian “Marcia Reale.” Mr. Mon- 
teux had departed, but Concertmaster 
Nastrucci jumped to the leader’s place. 
Cries of “Vive la Belgique!” finally 
brought the Belgian air. 

The opera and its Metropolitan per- 
formance are too familiar to need de- 
scription. Caruso is the same Samson, at 
moments as heroic as the Israelite revo- 
lutionary should be, often pathetic, as 
the shorn, blinded giant should be, and 
always interesting, as Caruso must be. 
His call to arms in the first act was 
sufficiently stirring and the final aria, 
“Vois ma misére hélas!” was thrilling 
even to the sophisticated. His final cry 
as he tumbled the temple on the heads 
of the Philistines was blood-curdling. 

Mme. Homer delivered the Song of 
Spring, and the other favorite aria with 
lavish beauty of tone. It is pleasant to 
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In the future, however, we must be con- 
vinced that the cause is a worthy one 
before we pledge our aid. The public 
has been wonderful and has always re- 
sponded nobly. For this response Mr. 
McCormack gives his heartfelt gratitude, 
and is keenly appreciative of the fine 
manner in which every part of the coun- 
try has responded when he has sought 
their aid for the various war charities 
to which he has given his art so un- 
sparingly.” 


How Bispham Feels About Question 


David Bispham, when the matter was 
brought to his attention, expressed him- 
self as being very strongly in favor of a 
curtailment of the demands made on 
singers in the many causes of charity. 
The singing out of doors, in the streets 
and in every sort of unpropitious sur- 
rounding, which is demanded of singers 
for charity, must have some damaging 
effect on the voice and will actually oper- 
ate to depreciate the singer’s art and 
consequently his earning capacity. Mr. 
Bispham cited the example of the Boer 
War, during which he was in London 
and which affected music much as the 
present war is doing, though on a small- 
er scale, of course. The demands made 
on singers and other musical artists in 
the name of charity were so many and 
so exacting that a coterie of well-known 
singers finally agreed among themselves 
that they either would ask a small fee 
or, if they sang for nothing, would have 
it plainly understood that the patrons 
of the event should make it up to them 
in engagements after the war. Mr. B*s- 
pham felt that some such understanding 
among musicians here and now might be 
a propos. 

Schumann-Heink’s Answer 


Mme. Schumann-Heink brought out 
three points in her answer: First, the 
wealthy artists with big reputations 


should recognize it as both a privilege 
and a duty to serve without recompense, 
for thus they may demonstrate their 
gratitude to the American people which 
in peace times has showered them with 
honors and riches; secondly, young art- 
tists of merit will find it of advantage to 
themselves. as well as to the cause they 
serve to play or sing without payment, 
for the charity concerts in which they 
appear will be widely advertised and 
they will receive regular paid engage- 
ments through the notice gained in this 
way; and thirdly, struggling young mu- 
sicians who find that their charity activi- 
ties do not bring them enough other work 
to yield them as much income as anyone 
should have in these times, may take 
that as a condemnation of their art 
and should be quick to transfer them- 
selves to some sort of work where their 
efforts will be more effective. The. con- 
tralto also pointed out that the sponsors 
of a charity concert will always pay the 
expenses of the assisting artists if they 
are asked to; so no matter how young 
and poor the singer or instrumentalist 
may be, he need not be reduced to starva- 
tion. 


Noted Opera Singers’ Views 


Arthur Middleton, the baritone, states 
that with the coming of peace the artists 
should be left in peace. “After all, mu- 
sic is our livelihood,” says Mr. Middleton, 
who is a thorough American. “There is 
probably not one artist who is near the 
top who has not struggled and endured 
many hardships to get there, and it hard- 
ly seems fair that our means of livelihood 
should be used as a free entertainment. 
The owners of the halls where many of 
these benefit concerts are given are paid 
for the use of the halls. Why should not 
the artists be paid for the use of their 
art?” 

Paul Althouse, the tenor, who has 
given freely of his services throughout 
the period of the war, also thinks it is 
time to call a halt on the free services 
of artists at benefits. “It simply resolves 
itself down to the same old theory— 
what is given for nothing is valued at 
nothing,—and when the public becomes 
used to hearing great artists upon any 
and every occasion, without any cost, 
they naturally will object to paying to 
hear them later.” 
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record that Mme. Homer’s enunciation 
was unusually clear. She was several 
degrees off the key for a few bars, but 
this was only a momentary lapse. Sar- 
torically, Dalila seemed inclined to puri- 
tanism; surely less primness of garment 
would not make this charming priestess 
less seductive. Speaking of costumes, 
it appears singular that the general color 
scheme of the spring ballet scene should 
be kept so restrained. Here, it seems, 
is the opportunity for vivid coloring, at 
least a suggestion of “Queen of Sheba” 
splendor. Perhaps the stage director, 
Mr. Ordynski, had it in mind to depict 
the weakness of the Philistine charac- 
ter. If such was the intention, his is 
a’subtle accomplishment. Like the cow- 
boy who had his first view of a New 
York hotel, one feels like exclaiming: 
“It’s too d refined.” 

Psychology, however, will not explain 
the ruggedness of the temple in the first 
act, nor the wandering light effect in the 
second act during Dalila’s aria. 

Robert Couzinou, the new French bari- 
tone, quickly proved himself a valuable 
acquisition. He sang the High Priest’s 
measures suavely and with considerable 
beauty of tone. His voice is of ample, 
if not overlarge, volume and of mellow, 
sympathetic quality. He proved himself 
fully versed in the conventionalities of 
acting. 

Rothier did full justice to the part of 
the Old Hebrew. The invaluable Albert 
Reiss, Paolo Ananian, Pietro Audisio and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian discharged their 
duties with honor. Rosina Galli and her 
corps were as entertaining as of yore; 
the chorus, trained by Mr. Setti, was 
fully competent. It only remains to be 
said that Mr. Monteux conducted the 
responsive players with vim, discretion 
and understanding. ~ 

We almost forgot to mention that one 
of the partérre boxes harbored a Prince 
and his retinue. A. H 








Opera-Goers Aid War Work 


One of the brilliant patrotic features 
of the Metropolitan Opera season open- 
ing was an interlude which introduced 
a young woman in the Y. W, C. A. 


While a half dozen girls with palm 
leaves of peace marched up the aisles, 
the audience was called upon to con- 
tribute to the United War Work. Many 
thousands of dollars were placed in the 
baskets. 


RACHMANINOFF IN NEW YORK 








Eminent Russian Composer-Pianist Will 
Concertize in America 


Serge Rachmaninoff, the distinguished 
Russian composer, who was much talked 
of as a possible conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, arrived in New 
York on Sunday, Nov. 10, and with his 
family has established himself at the 
Hotel Netherland. He plans to appear 
in piano recitals throughout, the coun- 
try, but when seen recently at his hotel 
was not ready to mention dates or places 
of probable appearances. 

Conditions in Russia under the Bol- 
sheviki were reported by Mr. Rachman- 
inoff to be very bad. The de facto gov- 
ernment has made promises it finds im- 
possible of fulfilment and, while all Rus- 
sians desired a revolution, they could 
scarcely have looked forward to such a 
chaos as now reigns. The great mass 
of the people, the peasantry, are at one 
with the intelligentsia in opposition to 
the Bolsheviki, and cultural activities 
are at a standstill. Of course, the situ- 
ation is scarcely propitious to music. 

The composer left Russian on New 
Year’s Day, 1918, just after the Bol- 
shevik uprising for Denmark, where also 
music is not flourishing. The Danes are 
not overmusical in the best of times and 
the exigencies of war help to prevent 
musical growth. Mr. Rachmaninoff was 
fearful that anarchy, sweeping through 
Germany, would seize the Scandinavian 
countries as well and do much injury 
to music and other artistic and cultural 
interests and activities. 





Clarence Reynolds, Municipal Organist 
of Denver, Joins Army 


DENVER, CoL., Nov. 6.—The city’s mu- 
nicipal organist, Clarence Reynolds, one of 
the noted organists of the United States, will 
leave Denver on Nov. 15 for Indian Head, 
Md., to enter the service of his country. He 
has been inducted into the United States 
army as a first sergeant and will be assigned 
to the leadership of the military band at the 
Indian Head post. Mr. Reynolds submitted 
his application to Mayor W. F. R. Mills on 
Nov. 5 for an indefinite leave of absence 
from his duties as city organist. M. D. 





WILD WELCOME FOR 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Patriotic Prelude to First New 
York Concert on Night of 
‘“*Peace’’ Celebration 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux, Conductor. Concert, Carnegie 
- Hall, Nov. 7. The Program: 


Franck, D Minor Symphony; Schu- 
mann, Overture to Byron’s “Manfred,” 
Op. 115; Dukas, “La Péri,” Poéme 
Danse; Debussy, “Iberia”: “Images.’’. 


Our orchestra laureate slunk out of 
the Gotham on March 16, 1918, under 
a heavy cloud of anathema and under a 
heavy guard of police. Our elect sym- 
phonic company returned on Nov. 7, the 


Great Day of the Peace Report, this 
time heavily beflagged with tricolor and 
star-spangled banners. Outside, the 
turbulent, seething, boiling City was 
shrieking deliriously; inside the audi- 
ence, a Boston Symphony audience, was 
yelling, yes, yelling, a joyful, wild wel- 
come to Pierre Monteux, the orchestra, 
and peace. No audience ever awaited the 
anthem with more expectancy, and cer- 
tainly no Anglo-Saxon audience could be 
more responsive to the thrills of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” (a new and 
pleasing version, minus the _ sturdy 
bass of the Damrosch committee arrange- 
ment). Cries of “Marseillaise!’’ “Mar- 
seillaise!!!”” mingled with the uproar 
and in another moment Mr. Monteux 
and his men were thundering through 
the mighty song of revolution, while our 
mild symphony subscribers stamped and 
shouted. Then “God Save the King” and 
the Italian “Marcia Reale” amid more 
tumultuous applause and cheers. This 
jubilant anthem performance might 
have continued indefinitely, from Bel- 
gium through to Hayti, but Mr. Mon- 
teux bethought himself of the waiting 
program, to the sorrow of many. 

After the first movement of the sym- 
phony one could only sigh and ask, 
“Where is the Boston Symphony of 
yesteryear?” The Lento and Allegro 
opening was blurred, rough, overpower- 
ing in blatancy. Nikisch-like, Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted without score. The emo- 
tionalism of the hour, perhaps, had en- 
tered his reading; this night introduced 
a vigorous, positive, precise Monteux. 
He painted broadly and boldly, piled cli- 
max upon climax—until none was to be 
discerned. 

The orchestra still has excellent 
strings, but the whole ensemble is so un- 
evenly balanced that they fare poorly. 
This lack of cohesion in the violins 
marred the beginning of the Allegretto, 
when the pizzicato chords were attacked 
in as ragged a manner as it is possible 
to conceive. The English horn acquitted 
himself well in this inspired chapter of 
the wonderful story, but in general the 
tone texture was rougher than in the 
first movement. Mr. Monteux made the 
Finale genuinely stirring, but the sonor- 
ous climax was missing, for the simple 
reason that the players had been exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost all the time 
before. 

Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture has 
suffered unwarranted neglect at the 
hands of program-makers. Champions 
are needed for this truly Byronic com- 
position, but it is doubtful if any service 
is rendered by an inadequate presenta- 
tion. Mr. Monteux plainly took pains 
with the preparation of the work, for 
the overture was played with compara- 
tive smoothness and abundant spirit. 
However, the value of color and balance 
was lost sight of; the flute was per- 
mitted to pierce the ear, the trumpets 
entered flat; in brief, the complexion of 
the overture was quite altered. 

Something approximating intonation 
was finally attained by the woodwinds 
in the ballet music of “Le Péri.” Here 
the former leader of the Ballet Russe 
was in his element. 

The dance of the Péri in her jewelled 
robe in the hall of Ormuzd is lengthy, 
but the bizarre orchestration is enter- 
taining and the thought of “gold moun- 
tains, crimson valleys and trees bearing 
silver fruit” is fascinating. Without a 
flesh and blood Péri, though, the music 
seems futile. The conductor was again 
in his element and brought out the gor- 
geous effects skilfully and delicately. He 
was similarly successful with portions of 
Debussy, but the latter’s trilogy was 
robbed of much of its color by the in- 
judicious proximity of the Dukas dance 
—a contrast of impressionism for an end 
and impressionism as a means to an 
end, Debussy the creator and Dukas the 
inventor, The episode of “Les parfums 





de la nuit” afforded a glimpse of the § 
playing of the splendid musician in the § 


concertmaster’s chair, Frederic Fradkin. 
A. H. 
The Saturday Matinée 


Beethoven’s Seventh—grand, death- 
less old epic—was the feature of the 
Saturday afternoon concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Conductor 
Monteux gave a good reading of the 
score. The famous second movement 
was particularly well done and plenty of 
spirit was injected into the finale. But 
the orchestra’s best work was done in 
Handel’s “Concerto Grosso” for strings. 
The present Boston Symphony is strong- 
ly fortified in the string section, and this 
fine score was given an interpretation in- 
stinct with delicate beauty. Mr. Mon. 
teux conducted it with evident affection, 
and he had every reason to feel satisfied 
with the orchestra’s performance. The 
wonderful Largo was superbly done, the 
admirable work of Mr. Fradkin, the con- 
certmaster; Mr. Barrier, the first viola, 
and Mr. Malkin, the first ’cellist, being 
in large measure responsible for the ar- 
restingly fine results. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of Loeffler’s “La Bonne Chanson” 
and d’Indy’s splendid “Istar” variations. 
Both works were well presented, although 
their performance was not quite on 
the same plane as that of Handel’s con- 
certo. Loeffler’s score is modern in char- 
acter, admirably scored, and made from 
good if not distinguished material. The 
blue pencil could be employed upon it to 
good effect. 

As regards the orchestra, it were idle 
to pretend that the present Boston Sym- 
phony is on a par with the organization 
of half a dozen or so years ago. The 
string section, as we have already pointed 
out, is strong, but the winds are not the 
equal of those to be found in other rank- 
ing symphony orchestras. All things 
considered, however, one feels that Mr. 
Monteux has discharged a difficult task 
in a manner that merits sincere com- 
mendation. To our mind he appeared to 
greater advantage as a conductor of 
symphonic music than as master of the 
musical forces of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. B. R. 


MUSICAL MANAGERS 
PERFECT ORGANIZATION 


Constitution and By-laws Ratified at 
Meeting of Officers and Board 
of Directors 


The second step in the perfection of 
the organization of the National Associa- 
tion of Musical Managers of the United 
States was taken on Monday afternoon 
of this week, when the officers and board 
of directors met in the Tilden Building, 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York, and 
ratified the constitution and by-laws. 

In a general way the constitution and 
by-laws of the association are devised to 
protect mutually the members of the as- 
sociation, to promote the best interests 
of managerial activity and to develop 
the musical fieldethroughout the country. 

Charles L. Wagner, acting president 
of the association, will issue a call for a 
general meeting of the members, to take 
place on Nov. 19, at 4 p.m., in the Minia- 
ture Theater, at 137 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, offered for this purpose through 
the courtesy of Milton Aborn. 








Claudia Muzio Returns to Metropolitan 
After Concert Engagements 


Claudia Muzio has concluded her operati 
and concert engagements out of town and 
has returned to New York for her third sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera Compan) 
Since the close of the Metropolitan last 
spring, Miss Muzio spent most of the sum- 
mer at Ravinia Park, Chicago, where sh: 
added numerous r6éles to her repertor) 
Later she sang in other cities, her latest 
appearance having been in Detroit with 
Caruso and Amato in the special perform- 
ance of “Pagliacci’’ at Arcadia. Mlle. Muzio 
made her reappearance at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday evening as Aida. 





Philharmonic Makes Appeal for Funds 


The Philharmonic Society, through Henr) 
E. Cooper, treasurer, issued a statement ‘To 
friends and patrons of the Philharmonic §So- 
ciety of New York” that the directors had 
procured pledges of about $55,000 to meet 
the needs of the seventy-seventh season 
“We absolutely need $15,000 more,” said thé 
statement, ‘‘and to take care of last year’s 


deficit, still standing, we need a total 

$40,000." The appeal was made for pledg2s 
from the society’s future audiences and t1 
public at large on behalf of “this old New 
York institution.” The money is needed 


Jan. 1, and represents the difference betwe! 
probable expenses and the society’s incon 
from concerts and from the Pulitzer Fund. 
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8,000 ARMY NURSES CARRY SONG TO HOSPITALS 
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Because Jack Learned to Sing in 
His Training Camp, Jill Has 
Had to Learn to Sing with 
Him in Hospital—Army 
Nurses Take Gospel of Song 
with Them to Hospitals of 
France 

By MAY STANLEY 


To is one army about which one 
hears comparatively little, but which 
has during the last year been among the 
forces that have added singing to the list 
of requirements. 

It is not a khaki-clad army, and it 
doesn’t have any bands of its own to 
keep up the morale of the forces. One 
sees members of it hurrying busily along 
the streets of New York, clad in the now- 
familiar navy blue suit, stout tan shoes 
and blue velour hat of service and—if 
one has a man in the land or sea or air 
forces of America—a feeling of relief 
comes with the sight of that capable- 
looking woman in blue, relief that is born 
of the knowledge that the big sisterhood 
of army nurses is on the job in France. 

Last year, when the men went into the 
training camps, we began to discover the 
importance of music in building a vic- 
torious army. So the new forces of land 
and sea service were trained to sing. 
l'urthermore, to insure the carrying on 
of its work, members of each company 
were trained, so that on the march or in 
barracks or rest billets some one would 
be on the job ready to start singing at 
any time. But we failed to let our plans 


go a bit beyond this—to visualize the big 
white rooms of the hospitals where many 
of these men might spend days or weeks 
or months, and to wonder who would 
ad the singing there. 

That is, most of us did. 

And then one man got an idea. 
Lieutenant Ervin W. Read used to be 
ganist and choir director of Trinity 
‘hurch, in Princeton, N. J., and during 
nat period he gave a number of lectures 
n “Music in the Trenches” in aid of the 
Jueen Elizabeth Hospital fund for Bel- 
gian wounded. 

An old friend of his, who chanced to 

in charge of a unit of army nurses, 
assing through New York last winter 
on their way to the front asked Mr. Read 
to give his lecture for her group of nurses 
aid—being a believer in community sing- 
i'g—Mr. Read had the unit join in sing- 
ge patriotic songs preceding the talk. 
1e nurses liked it and so did the offi- 
rs of their unit. 
The news spread, and leaders of other 
uaits that were in New York for their 
‘est instructions before sailing asked to 
have some singing conducted with their 
groups of nurses. So Mr. Read gathered 
them each day down at Old St. Paul’s 
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(hurch and trained the nurses in singing 
tie same songs that the soldiers and 


Replacement Unit, No. 6, U. S. Army Nurses, R« hearsing Under the Leadership of Lieutenant Ervin W. Read, the Songs That They Will Sing in Hospitals Here and Abroad 
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Song Leaders of Replacement Unit No. 6, Who Are Pledged to “Carry On” the Singing 
Work Overseas 


sailors’were learning or had learned in 
camp. 

In May the work had grown to such 
proportions that it was transferred to 
the Seventy-first regiment armory, at 
Thirty-fourth street and Park avenue, in 
which regiment Mr. Read now holds the 
rank of lieutenant. Lee F. Hanmer, of 
the Commissions on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, saw Mr. Read’s work and prompt- 
ly appointed him a song leader of the 
army, with his special duty that of 
training the women who have the task 
of remaking into fighting men the wound- 
ed and incapacitated members of the 
army and navy. Mr. Read is also song 
leader of the men of the Seventy-first, 
but since he first undertook to make sing- 
ing a part of the equipment of the nurs- 
ing branch of service he has trained more 
than 8,000 nurses who are now in service 
in the hospitals either at home or over- 
seas. 


Real Need for Music in Hospitals 


“Perhaps even more than the men who 
go into service the nurse needs this min- 
istry of song,” said Lieutenant Read, 
when I talked with him one morning, 
after one unit had finished its song les- 
son and was busy acquiring the mys- 
teries of the military drill. “The army 
nurse sees only the tragedy of warfare, 
none of the thrills and romance, and sing- 
ing will do quite as much to improve the 
morale of a group of women as it does 
that of a similar number of men. Out- 
side of this phase of the work, there is 
a very real need for music in the hos- 
pitals. Let me tell you of a case that 
came under my observation recently. 
One of the nurses who had returned 
after several months’ service in the hos- 
pitals abroad, in France, told me of pass- 
ing down through one of the wards in 
her charge on Christmas Eve of last 
year. The men, mostly American sol- 
diers, seemed unusually quiet and there 
were traces of tears on not a few faces. 
‘I guess we’re homesick,’ one of them 
volunteered. ‘Don’t you think it would 


be a good plan for us to sing something, 
nurse?’ The nurse thought it would. 
‘Well, you start us,’ was the rejoinder. 
‘We can ali sing if some one will just 
start the songs.’ The nurse had to admit 
that she hadn’t learned to sing the songs 
that the men knew and couldn’t lead 
them. When I came back and saw these 
girls learning to sing,’ she said, ‘I thought 
of that Christmas Eve and what it would 
have meant to them if I had learned 
how to sing enough to lead those poor, 
homesick soldiers.” 


8,000 Nurses Trained to Sing 


The first unit that Lieutenant Read 
trained last winter was sailing to serve 
with the British Expeditionary Forces, 
and in it were women from every State 
in America and every Province in Can- 
ada. Since that time units from nearly 
every part of the United States have 
heen members of the morning singing 
classes at the Seventy-first Armory, 
which has echoed to the unexpected 
sound of hundreds of feminine voices 
singing “The Long, Long Trail” or any 
one of the thirty-six popular and patri- 
otic songs which make up the répertoire 
of the army singer-nurse of to-day. Like 
the men of the army and navy, group 
spirit runs strong in the nursing divisions 
and it was not surprising to learn that 
every unit had its own song, usually sung 
to some familiar tune, and modestly ex- 
tolling the virtues of the State from 
which that especial unit hailed. As, for 
example, Unit No. 49 of the nursing 
service, Which comes from Nebraska, an- 
nounced vocally as it marched up from 
the docks when it landed in France that: 


“We're unit Number Forty-nine, 

With the Sammies we will cross the Rhine, 
We’re unit Number Forty-nine, 

We're surely feeling fine! 

The man we're after is Kaiser Bill 

if the Sammies don’t get him the nurses will, 


We're unit Number Forty-nine, 

From Nebraska in the U. &., 

Nebraska in the U. &., 

Nebraska in the VU. S. A.” fi 
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These Women Carry to the 
Surgical, Convalescent and 
Reconstruction Wards the 
Comfort of Music—How the 
Work Began and How It Has 
Been Developed—One Song 
Leader Has Trained Every 


Nurse Who Has Sailed from 
New York Since Last January 


Don’t you suppose any Nebraska nurse 
would feel better, and carry her head 
higher and be a bit keener on the job 
after singing that song? I’m sure I 
would, had I hailed from that State. 

Virginia nurses sing their song to the 
tune of the “Bonny Blue Flag,” and the 
marching song of Unit Number Forty- 
five, of Virginia, goes like this: 


“We are Unit Forty-five 
From the Old Dominion State, 
And since our country is at war 
With her we’ll link our fate, 
And gladly do our little bit 
To free the world of hate, 
So ‘over there’ we want to go 
Before it is too late.” 


Incidentally, Unit No. 45 sailed long 
enough ago to realize the wish conveyed 
in the last two lines of the song. 


Curing Shell-Shock Through Music 


It is not only the nurses who arrive in 
New York for overseas service who are 
trained to sing, however. Lieutenant 
Read is in charge of the song work in 
the Englewood (N. J.) Training Hospital 
for Army Nurses, and each Friday even- 
ing their classes are conducted. In addi- 
tion to these various duties he expects 
assignments to the big receiving hos- 
pitals for returned wounded that are 
now being opened in New York and ad- 
jacent territory. 

For the problem of the convalescent 
soldier is one that is closely associated 
with music in the minds of many 
thoughtful students of reconstruction 
problems. Again and again, from the 
hospitals of France and England come 
stories of the use of music for shell- 
shocked minds and nerves. One army 
nurse recently recounted the story of a 
fine, young French officer who was 
brought into the hospital where she was 
stationed, suffering from the loss of both 
speech and hearing. He could not hear 
the roar of the big guns nor the loudest 
shout. Finally some one suggested try- 
ing him with music, and a record of the 
“Marseillaise” was put on the phono- 
graph in his ward. To the astonishment 
of every one present he began to sing as 
soon as the opening bars of the song had 
been played, speech and hearing return- 
ing simultaneously. The medical exvla- 
nation was that the music set in vibra- 
tion certain nerves that louder noises 
were powerless to stir. Another case of 
the use of music in shell shock was re- 
ported from a London hosnital, where one 
man was suffering from total loss of 
memory. Questions as to his home and 
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{Continued on page 4] 
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[Continued from page 3] 
former occupation awoke no glint of rec- 
ollection. Even the familiar question of 
the British Tommies, “Are we down 
hearted?” failed to bring the usual “No!” 
Again the phonograph was brought into 
use and.old’songs and ballads played, 
with the*result that the man*would fre-: 
quently pickup a song when the first 
notes were played, and then, after the 
maehine had .been stopped, continue to 
sing it tothe end. In this way his mem- 
ory was gradually woh. back, the patient 
remembering and: singing the old songs 
that he had known*three months before 


8.000 ARMY 

















he could remember the outstanding in- 
cidents of his former life. 

The maintenance of discipline through 
the use of singing has also been found 
an important feature in the army and 
navy hospitals, while in surgical cases it 
has been learned that-men.go under. anes- 
thetics mueh easier while listening to 
music. So it is not ‘anvinfrequent thing 
now to hear nurses singing the army 
songs for wounded men while preparing 
them for the surgeon’s ministrations. 
Another part that music will play in the 
work of reconstruction is the scientific 
restoration of articulation for patients 
suffering from injuries to the mouth and 


NURSES CARRY SONG TO HOSPITALS 





throat, and some interesting experiments 
in this field are now being carried on by 
vocal teachers in the convalescent hos- 
pitals. 

“The incident that stands out most 
clearly in my mind of the past.summer’s 
work,” said*Lieutenant Read, “was one 
connected with the sailing of a large 
group of nurses. I had gone down to the 
pier at Hoboken to see one unit off, and 
as another unit marched on board ship 
in the usual military manner-and lined 
up on deck they began singing. The 
soldiers who were going over on the same 
transport heard them and sent.a.message 
asking for their song leader. Mr. Has- 








kins came, and for an hour led those 
brave men and women in singing the 
songs of home. The transport pulled 
away from the dock, and the last sound 
I heard as the big ship headed toward 
France was the echo coming back, fainter 
and still more faintly, ‘When the great 
red dawn is shining, when the waiting 
hours are past.’ 

“There is a wonderful spirit of con- 
fidence which has carried our soldiers 
through, and will also carry the army 
nurses through the grim tragedies they 
must face. And music has proven itself 
the greatest single factor in inspiring 
and maintaining that victorious spirit.” 








PEACE MAY LIBERATE' 
MUCK AND KUNWALD 


Interned Conductors Will Be 
'.. Legally Free But Future 
Depends on Public 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—While 
the Government’s policy in dealing with 
the question of the future status of alien 
enemies now interned in the United 
States upon the signing of the peace 
treaty has not been decided upon in its 
entirety, enough is known to justify the 
statement that, as far as the United 
States Government is concerned, these 
subjects of former enemy countries will 
have the same status they enjoyed prior 
to the war, provided they have not been 
guilty of, or in any manner participated 
in, any overt or injurious act against this 


Government. 
The Washington 





representative of 


MUSICAL AMERICA sought an expression 
of opinion on this subject from A. Bruce 
Bielaski, chief of the Secret Service of 
the United States Department of Justice, 
and was informed that it is inadvisable 
at this time to make an authoritative 
announcement along those lines, as the 
department has in view a general state- 
ment meant to cover the case of aliens. 
However, in conversation with Depart- 
ment of Justice officials to-day, the writer 
was given to understand that in such 
cases as those of Dr. Karl Muck, a for- 
mer leader of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Dr. Ernst Kunwald, former 
leader of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, public sentiment will be largely 
relied upon to give them their proper 
places should they decide, after release 
from internment, that they will remain 
in this country. 

“It should be remembered,” said an 
official, referring to these cases, “that 
these men, prior to the war, were en- 
gaged in private enterprises, employees 
of private interests. With the signing 
of a peace treaty their enemy status is 
removed, and if their services are bought 
by the management of these musical or- 


ganizations there can be no objection on 
the part of the Government. This, .of 
course, provided they have not, while our 
country has been at war, given aid and 
comfort to the enemy governments. I 
think—and it is the general impression 
here—that men occupying the positions 
you name, or engaged in like enterprises 
which depend upon the good will and 
support of the public for their existence, 
will, at the earliest possible moment fol- 
lowing the signing of the peace treaty, 
become American citizens.” 

From others in authority, but who can- 
not be named at this time, the impres- 
sion is gathered that it would be “a bad 
business proposition, if nothing worse,” 
to put in positions of “‘leadership, promi- 
nénce or authority,” men who have not, 
in the war through which we have just 
passed, shown unmistakably and conclu- 
sively that they were for and with the 
United States. 

Another point which is brought out 
unmistakably is that—and this is appar- 
ent everywhere here, in both govern- 
mental and legislative circles—the coun- 
try, by the experience it has gone 
through, is thoroughly aroused to the 


fact that from this time on only rea 
‘Americans should be permitted to gai 
a foothold or become a power in the 


. United States, whether such position be 


in musical, commercial or any other line 
of*endeavor. National legislation gov- 
erning both immigration and naturaliza. 
tion-such as will adequately cover this 
phase of our national affairs will be 
placed on the statute books is predieted 
by leaders both in Congress and othe: 
high sources of Governmental authority 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 


John Adam Hugo Resumes Studio Work 
in New York and Bridgeport 


John Adam Hugo, composer-pianist, whose 
opera, “The Temple Dancer,’ will be pro 
duced this winter by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has resumed his teaching of pian: 
and composition. His time will be divided 
between his studios in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
New York. 





Felix Garziglia, pianist, will give his post- 
poned recital, originally scheduled to take 
place at AXolian Hall on Nov. 1, on Friday 
evening, Nov. 29. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND 


SAN FRANCISCANS HEAR MURATORE 
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MARKET AND KEARNY STREETS, AS THE CITY'S BUSINESS CENTER LOOKED YESTERDAY NOON WHEN MURATORE SANG IN FRONT OF THE CHRONICLE BUILD- 
ore ING. This isa view from an upper window, at the corner of Market t and Geary streets, - Below are Muratore, Mr. M. H. deYoung and/Chief of Police D. A. White on the platform. . 
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He did not see it. 
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By Gerald Stanley Lee 
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Passing Ambulance Fails 


| to Mar Singing of Athem 
1 | ( ] E i t I) EN the very middle of Muratore’s singing of the first verse 
I of “La Marsdiliaise,” a quartet of mounted police divided 


the crowd in the middle of Market street to make way for 
an emergency ambulante. The singer, clutching the Ameti- 
cam and the French flags resolutely, turned his «yes up- 
ward and did not observe the interruption to his song, thus 
disproving the prevailing rumor that great singers are great 


He did not ignore the misfortune which the presence of 
the sinister wagon implied. 


* The ills of the France he sings transcend the interruption 


y ambulances 


“That.” said Muratore afterward, “was what I was think- 





«need «© Film Folk to Be . 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“I want an advertisement that will make me feel 
the way I felt when I heard Muratore sing ‘The 
Marseillaise’ to the crowd at a Liberty Loan meet- 
ing in New York one night, between two huge 
flags which he tore out of the sounding board 
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invaded by an ambulance. 
ave invaded the fields of France 
task of répulsing the Hun? 
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above his head and waved. 
cent and stirring. He sang as if he were trying to 
be the whole French army and navy and were 
winning the whole five years’ war in five minutes. 
He was followed by a fighting parson, who told 
of atrocities—of a little boy running into camp 
holding his intestines in his hands. 
Scotch Highlanders came with their bagpipes, and 





It was quite magnifi- 


Republic.’ 
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screamed wildly and gloriously, marching round 
the hall, and made a gentle, quavering little old 
lady standing near me sing softly back to the 
bagpipe Julia Ward Howe’s ‘Battle Hymn of the 


“The great trouble with Muratore as an inspired 
advertisement of this war is that God made only 
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Frederick Gunther Leads 10,000 Winchester Men 















































A Portion of the “‘Sing’”’ of 10,000 Workers in the Winchester Repeating Arms Company at New Haven, Led by Frederick Gunther. 


THE Y. M. C. A. is accomplishing noteworthy results in its industrial work these 

days with its song-leaders, who are devoting their energies toward having the 
men in the big munitions plants sing as they work. Frederick Gunther, the New 
York baritone, who has given up his concert work and teaching, to act as musical 


The Inset Shows Mr. Gunther “in Action’”’ 


director of the National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., conducted a “sing” of 
10,000 men in the Winchester plant at New Haven, Conn., at the noon-day meeting 
on Monday, Oct. 28. On this occasion Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels made 


an address and Mr. Gunther led the men assembled in song. 


may be seen on the balcony. 


Secretary Daniels 














Paris, Oct. 18, 1918. 


‘T'HE musical season of Paris is surely, 

though slowly, opening. Concerts are 
eing advertised and one or two have al- 
eady taken place at the Salle Gaveau. 
“he Opéra opening was scheduled for 
ome few weeks ago, but has been de- 


ayed by a dispute which arose between 
jacques Rouché, the director, and the 
lancers, who had demanded an increase 
n pay. This part of the personnel has 
iad to get along with unaugmented in- 
‘ome in spite of the tremendous rise in 
iving expenses. The dancers’ demands 
seem just and probably a compromise 
igreement will be arrived at. We may 
hen expect the operatic opening to take 
place with “Roméo et Juliette,” probably 
n the early part of November. 

The Opéra Comique is going full tilt. 
[ts performances were continued right 





Parisian Season Opening with 
Manifold Operatic Offerings 


Opera’s First Performance Delayed by Dancers’ Demand for 
Higher Wages—Opéra Comique Going Full Tilt After 
Being Open All Summer—Death of Pierre Gailhard, Old 


| and Popular Director of Opéra 





through the summer months. Fanny 
Heldy, one of the leading lights, is to 
make her initial appearance of the sea- 
son on Saturday, Oct. 26, in “Traviata.” 
She is particularly popular in this rédle, 
which gives full scope to her talent and 
virtuosity. 

M. Gheusi, director at the Opéra 
Comique, has been replaced by Albert 
Carré. The reason for this sudden and 
unexpected change is unknown and has 
caused much surprise, for Gheusi was 
popular. Rumor hints politics. 


Gaité Lyrique Opens 


The Gaité Lyrique opened with “Le 
Chemineau” last week and the hall was 
filled to overflowing with a most enthusi- 
astic audience. This drama of rustic 
life is the work of Jean Richepin of the 
Académié Francaise, while the music is 
the work of Xavier Leroux, who con- 
ducted in person. The success of the 


* 


performance was complete, and M. Le- 
roux was warmly recalled. 

Jeanne Bourdon of the Opéra and 
Mile. Mathieu-Lutz of the Opéra Com- 
ique, and M. Maguenat and M. Huberty 
of the Opéra were heard to advantage 
and won much approval. M. Leroux 
afterward wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion to M. Duplay, the director. 

Last week brought the news of the 
death of Pierre Gailhard, the old operatic 
director. He was very popular and made 
himself beloved by his largeness of 
heart, his tact and his abilities. His 
directorship was of more than twenty 
years’ duration, and in 1906, when he 
gave it up, he became president of L’As- 
sociation des Artistes Dramatiques. He 
came of humble folk; his father, a shoe- 
maker of Toulouse, is said to have had 
the honor of furnishing the Empress 
Eugénie with footwear in the poverty- 
stricken days when she was only the 
Countess Montijo. “Pedro” Gailhard, as 
he was called by his intimates, was very 
proud of his humble origin, and often 
spoke of it. He came to Paris, studied 
singing at the Conservatoire in 1867 and 
carried off the three first prizes for vocal 
music, opéra comique and opera. Shortly 
afterward he received an engagement at 
the Opéra Comique, where he remained 
only a short time; in 1870 he joined the 
staff of the Opéra. Unfortunately, his 
military duties prevented his gaining the 
place he really deserved; but when peace 
was established after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War he resumed his career and met 
with great success. No one. was more 
applauded than he in the réle of Le- 


porello, or Gaspard in “Der Freischiitz.” 
As director at the Opéra he is well known 
to have discharged the duties of his posi- 
tion with brilliance, and his death has 
brought sorrow to his many friends. He 
leaves one son, André Gailhard, a com- 
poser whose work has merit. 

At the American Church in the Rue de 
Berri, the funeral of Don Martin, war 
correspondent, was held. The music, 
vocal and instrumental, was good. The 
choir was under the direction of Dr. 
Watson, the organist. 

Mrs. Cobina Johnson, American so- 
prano, has been engaged for the coming 
season to sing the principal réles in 
“Lakmé,” “Mignon” and “La Bohéme” 
at Lyons, and “Traviata” and “Mircille” 
at Monte Carlo. 

MARGARET MACCRAE. 


Large Brooklyn Audience Hears Elman 


Mischa Elman was heard in recital at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, under 
Institute auspices. The large audience 
was enthusiastic in appreciation. He 
opened with Concerto in A Major, by 
Nardini-Nachez, followed with a Con- 
certo in A Minor, by Vieuxtemps; a 
Poéme, by Chausson; Gluck’s “Largo,” 
Hummel’s “Waltz”; “Hymn to the Sun,” 
from “Le Coq d’Or,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff-Franko; Paganini-Vogrich’s “Dans 
Les Bois,” and finally the Wieniawski 
Polonaise in A Major. In all he evinced 
his usual beautiful tone, sparkling tech- 


nic and sensitive feeling. Several en- 
. cores were given. Joseph Bonime was 
the efficient pianist. A. T. S. 
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THELMA GIVEN 


AMERICAN VIOLINISTE 
Triumphant Debut of Another Auer Pupil 


Carnegie Hall, November 3, 1918 


Tone of Size and Resonance. 





N. Y. SUN. N. Y. TELEGRAPH. 
Clever and Dazzling Technician. Thelma Given is a Live Wire. | 
N. Y. EVE, POST. | N. Y. TIMES. 
, | : 
Intonation Well Nigh Impeccable. Delicacy and Musical Feeling. 
N. Y. AMERICAN. N. Y. TRIBUNE. 
The Gods Planted Fire in Her Breast. | Made Her Instrument Sing Gloriously. 
x,t, Gio N. Y. SUN. 
Charming Lightness and Grace. - Beauty of Toneand Interpretative Insight. 
N. Y. HERALD. | N. Y. WORLD. 
She Has All the Certain Quality Absent in the Artistic Makeup of Heifetz. 
N. Y. TIMES. 


Miss Given Strode to the Forefront of the Youthful Auer Company. 
N. Y. EVE. JOURNAL. 


First American Tour Now Booking 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


_ Exquisite Phrasing and Intense Feeling. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We Americans are like a lot of chil- 
dren, and so when an unfounded report 
came through the press that the armis- 
tice with the Germans had been signed 
and the drastic conditions imposed by the 
Allies accepted, we all rushed into the 
street to celebrate and have a good time. 


| No questions were asked as to whether 


the report was authentic, and even when 
later the news came from Washington to 
the effect that the armistice had not yet 
been signed it made no difference, we 
went right ahead with our celebration. 
Perhaps the nation felt that it would be 
but a few hours anyway before the offi- 
cial announcement was made. 

There are those who, seeing the crowds 
in the streets and their peculiar, inno- 
cent manner of enjoying themselves, con- 
clude that there is no stability to this 
democracy. There could be no greater 
mistake. We all felt that the hideous 
nightmare that has oppressed us for 
four years, and to which some of our best 
have been sacrificed, had passed out for- 


| ever, and so we were willing to devote 


a day and a night to the expression of an 


exuberant joy that democracy had finally 
triumphed, but were quite ready to go 
back to the job the following day, some of 
us perhaps with sore heads and empty 
pockets, but nevertheless conscious that 
the great beast that threatened the 
honor, the dignity, as well as the safety 
of mankind, had been driven out forever 
more, 

And if we are children in our expres- 
sion of happiness, surely that is better 
than to have the “Kultur” of the degen- 
erate Huns! 

Bg * * 

What shall be our attitude to those 
who have inflicted this awful horror 
upon humanity? Shall we be guided by 
stern justice or by a mawkish pacifism 
and sentimentality? 

To guide us, let us not forget that to 
the very last minute the German armies 
pursued their system of remorseless 
frightfulness. In Poland they drove off 
into slavery the male population, having 
violated their women and killed many of 
their children. They dug up the very 
vegetables and produce in the gardens of 
the farmers and peasants, carried away 
all they could steal, broke and defiled 
what they could not take with them. It 
was rule or ruin, and as they could not 
rule, they decided to ruin. Just before 
the armistice went into effect they del- 
uged Mezieres with its 20,000 population 
with poison gas. 

You may tell me that Germany has 
risen against those who misled it, that 
the Emperor and his Clown Prince 
(though why this degenerate should be 
associated with the purveyor of kindly, 
wholesome mirth I know not) have fled 
to Holland. 

You may tell me that republics, de- 
moeracies, are in the making, and so we 
siould be considerate and help. 

Let me ask but one question. 
pertinent one. ’ 

Had the Emperor and his crew, his 
llindenburgs, Ludendorffs and Von Tir- 
itzes been victorious, would not the Teu- 
tons have acclaimed them as gods and 
then abandoned themselves to an orgy 


It is a 


of drunkenness, destruction, murder and 


rapine? 
Does anybody believe that considera- 

tions of honor, of humanity, would have 

stayed the German peoples as they over- 


ran France and England and Italy, and 
finally came here to treat us Americans 
as we know they treated the Belgians, 
the French and the Italians? 

Would the Kaiser, who sent half a mil- 
lion Armenians to be ruthlessly slaught- 
ered by the Turks, who gave the order 
“no prisoners,” who not only sanctioned, 
but deliberately ordered “frightfulness,” 
have moved a finger to stay the horror? 

Have we forgotten that all Germany 
held a festival when the Lusitania was 
sunk? 

Answer these questions and then you 
will realize what we have to do and what 
our leaders and statesmen should do in 
the time to come. 

* * ok 


The season at the Metropolitan opened, 
as might have been expected, with a tre- 
mendous popular demonstration, marred 
somewhat by an omission the responsi- 
bility for which it is difficult to place. 
After the first tableau of “Samson et 
Dalila,” the curtain rose and revealed 
the whole company—chorus, artists— 
massed on the stage, all waving flags. 
Near the center of the footlights, bear- 
ing flags of the allied nations, with Ca- 
ruso in the center waving the colors of 
Italy, were the principal singers. They 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner,” then 
the “Marseillaise,” the Italian hymn and 
“God Save the King.” Then some of 
the audience demanded the “Marcia 
Reale,” which was also given. Curiously 
enough, however, it was not till an in- 
sistent demand came from all parts of 
the house that the Belgian hymn was 
played. And yet, had it not been for 
the heroic resistance and devotion of 
crucified Belgium, the first battle of the 
oi victory would not have been pos- 
sible. 

Let us honor our Allies by all means 
in every patriotic demonstration. But 
justice should compel us to place the Bel- 
gian hymn in the position of honor. 

In his review of “Samson et Dalila,” 
Krehbiel of the Tribune calls attention 
to the fact that the opera was begun in 
1869. It was in progress of composition 
when the war broke out between France 
and Germany in 1870. When the second 
act was finished it was privately re- 
hearsed and at the trial the music of the 
hero was sung by Henri Regnault, the 
painter. A few months later he lay 
among the dead on the field of battle, and 
in 1872 the composer commemorated his 
friend in the “Marche Héroique.” 

“How like an echo,” says Mr. Kreh- 
biel, “of the lamentable thoughts of 
thousands of the composer’s countrymen 
during the last four years are the words 
of the doleful canticle sung by the chorus 
of Hebrews at the beginning of “Samson 
et Dalila”: 

“‘*Nous avons vu nos cités renversées. 
Et les gentils profanants ton autel!’” 

(‘We have seen our cities destroyed 
and the Gentiles profane your altar.’) 

*K * * 


The leading New York critics do not 
seem to have the same favorable opinion 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as at 
present constituted, that the leading Bos- 
ton critics did. It was generally noted 
by them that the orchestra did not play 
with the same smoothness, was not as 
well balanced as in the past. Some of 
the critics placed the responsibility with 
the conductor for the time, Monsieur 
Monteux. 

For my own part, I think that it is 
but just that we give the orchestra time 
to get together. It has been recon- 
structed. There are many new mem- 
bers and it will naturally take some time 
before they play well together, never 
mind who the conductor is. 

Then, too, I have always felt that in 
the performances of the Boston orchestra 
much was sacrificed to accomplish that 
wonderful smoothness to which I have 
alluded. There were times when the or- 
chestra seemed to lack life. It had been 
brought to a condition of such mechani- 
cal perfection that somehow or other you 
seemed to miss the soul. At any rate, it 
will take time before the orchestra can 
again win. the exalted position which it 
occupied in the minds of music lovers. 
Much will depend upon the ability of the 
conductor, though much also will depend 
upon the rehearsals and preparation that 
the orchestra can have before it can be 
fairly submitted to the judgment of the 
critical and compared with former stand- 
ards. 

.s @ “s 

And in this connection let me say that 
I note with satisfaction a more kindly, 
a more appreciative attitude on the part 
of several of our New York critics to- 
wards the performances of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Wal- 
ter Damrosch. Until recently there were 
some of them who never seemed to have 
a good word for the New York Symphony 
or for its conductor. Nothing they did 


appeared to warrant more than perfunc- 
tory approval. 


Meantime, eulogy was 


lavished on the New York Philharmonic 
and its eminent conductor, Stransky, so 
that there seemed to be at one time 
almost a settled policy among the critics 
with regard to these two organizations, 
which, to be frank, cannot be considered 
helpful to the cause of good music. 
cs ok zS 


The end of last month an interview 
appeared in the New York Times with 
Cleofonte Campanini, the distinguished 
impresario and manager of the Chicago 
Opera Company. I have the greatest 
respect for Campanini as a musician and 
as a conductor. He showed his great 
ability during the Hammerstein season 
as well as in Chicago. He also displayed 
enterprise and spirit in carrying through 
his various seasons in Chicago. He pro- 
duced novelties there, as well as in New 
York, and incidentally introduced us to 
a number of singers of unquestioned 
ability and artistic accomplishment. 

In the interview to which I allude 
Campanini made certain statements 
which, curiously enough, he himself in 
the same interview later contradicted. 
He starts out, for instance, and says: 

“In being musical patriots we must 

avoid being chauvinists. It is best for 
American artists, students and compos- 
ers to be told the plain truth, instead of 
being pampered with honeyed phrases 
and filled with false hopes. I do not 
believe that America is yet ready to as- 
sert her independence musically, and I 
am sure she is not operatically. Nor do 
I think anything is to be gained by such 
premature assertion. Musical art here 
will have a better and healthier growth 
if we take the best from Europe, with 
America’s best, and continue to advance 
in taste and individual judgment. The 
desired result will come naturally— 
never artificially.” 
_ I must express my astonishment that 
Mr. Camvanini should so misunderstand 
the plea that has been made for musical 
independence in this country. He speaks 
of it as if it were the assertion of the 
principle that we should hear only Amer- 
ican composers, singers, players, and 
that we should absolutely refrain even 
from intercourse with foreign composers, 
musicians, music teachers. 

When we declared our political inde- 
pendence did we, pray, cease intercourse 
with England? On the contrary, our re- 
lations became more kindly and to-day 
are stronger than they ever were before. 

When we declared, later on, our indus- 
trial and commercial independence, did 
we cease to buy from Europe or export 
to Europe? 

When, finally, we declared our finan- 
cial independence, no longer borrowed 
money from the Old World, as we used 
to do, nor felt tremors of fear when the 
Bank of England raised its discount 
rates, what then? Why, we became so 
rich that we were able to lend money to 
all the world, and finally were able to 
finance this war, in the end. 

Musical independence in the United 
States means simply, as has been again 
and again written and preached by your 
editor, that we shall have a mind of our 
own and not slavishly follow foreign ideas 
and foreign ideals, and, above all, that we 
should recognize merit when we find it 
among our own, instead of doing as we 
have been all along, bowing before every- 
thing that bore a foreign hallmark and 
casting aside everything and everybody 
that bore the tag “American.” 

As I said, Mr. Campanini contradicts 
his own position in the subsequent por- 
tions of his interview, for, said he: 

“A country in which a native composer 
of opera does not have a fair hearing is 
not very independent.” 

So Mr. Campanini admits that the na- 
tive composer has not had a fair hearing. 
That is all, by the by, that has ever been 
asked for him, that he should have a fair 
hearing. And does not common sense tell 
us that if he has not a fair hearing, he 
will not care to produce? Why should 
he? 

And with regard to our ability to pro- 
duce composers of eminence, either we 
must admit that with thirty per cent of 
our population of German, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Russian birth or de- 
scent, we are musically impotent, even 
though we lead in about every other 
human activity or our composers have 
lacked encouragement and opportunity? 

Furthermore, one of the cardinal pleas 
made for musical independence was that, 
with the Germans, many able and tal- 
ented Italians, French and others, not to 
speak of the traveled and educated 
Americans, whom we have here among 
our musicians and teachers, it was no 
longer positively necessary to go to 
Europe, especially to Germany, for a 
musical education and for that musical 
“atmosphere” about which so much that 
is ridiculous has been preached. 

Pray, what does Mr. Campanini him- 
self admit? 

“When one thinks of the sacrifices of 
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young careers, one begins to pray for 
some sort of legal intervention,” says 
he. “These conditions are not peculiar 
to America, for the same exist in Europe 
in the greater proportion, but there they 
also thrive mainly on American pupils; 
for native pupils seem to be surrounded 
by friends and relatives of candor, who 
advise against a career for which the 
natural equipment is not sufficient.” 

Later on in his interview Mr. Cam- 
panini says: 

“There used to be extreme prejudice in 
this country against native singers, but 
this is gradually disappearing. The 
early evidence of this change was in the 
reception of American singers who first 
obtained recognition abroad and then re- 
turned to receive equal homage in their 
own country.” 

Does not this prove my contention that 
it was necessary for these talented sing- 
ers to first get the hallmark of European 
approval before they would be received 
here? In other words, they were not ac- 
cepted on their merits in their own coun- 
try. They had to get the European 
cachet,” 

Finally, Mr. Campanini admits that 
there has been “an almost revolutionary 
change in the feeling toward Americans 
in all the allied countries. The mettle of 
the American fighters has done much in 
this respect. Europeans know now that 
this nation consists of something more 
than | overfed, vulgar, purse-proud tour- 
ists. 

By the bye, are all American tourists 
“overfed, vulgar, purse-proud,” Mr. 
Campanini? 

There is one aspect, however, of the 
growing inconquerable movement for our 
national independence in music that has 
not yet been touched upon, and it is this. 
We want to be musically independent, in 
the sense proclaimed in our American 
Constitution, that there shall be no prej- 
udice here on account of race, religion 
or previous condition of servitude. We 
have had German domination in our mu- 
sic, and we don’t want it. And just as 
little do we want Italian domination in 
our music, or French domination, for 
that matter, or any domination. Amer- 
ican independence in music means that 
we shall not ask: 

“What school do you belong to? What 
is your nationality? Where has your 
work been produced?” But 

“Has it merit?” 

That we shall not ask: 

“Did you study with this violin teach- 
er, or that piano teacher, whether in Mi- 
lan, Berlin, Stuttgart, Munich, Dresden 
or Paris?” But 

“Can you play? Can you sing? Then 
go ahead, be your color black, brown, 
green or white.” 

American musical independence means 
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the raising of the standard for all time 
against any prejudice of any kind what- 
ever, and, above all, against the domina- 
tion by any particular nationality of mu- 
sic in a country that is pledged to free- 
dom for all in all things. 

ok * * 


Henry Theophilus Finck of the New 
York Evening Post has unburdened his 
soul with regard to William James Hen- 
derson of the New York Sun. Henry 
Theophilus proclaims the fact that, while 
he is personally on the most amicable 
terms with William James, they cannot 
agree as musical critics. And Henry 
Theophilus, to buttress his own position 
and explain why it is so hard to under- 
stand William James, modestly tells us 
that he is the only man in the Harvard 
class of ’76 who took highest honors in 
philosophy, that he was awarded a fel- 
lowship which enabled him to go abroad 
and study psychology three more years, 
that since returning he has written four- 
teen books and countless magazine and 
newspaper articles. And yet, with all 
these rare advantages for strengthening 
his brain power, Henry Theophilus is un- 
able to understand why Henderson can- 
not agree with him and so can come to 
only one conclusion, namely, that he is 
always right and Henderson always 
wrong. 

However, Henry Theophilus is of that 
peculiar nature that he must always 
have some deity to worship. In past sea- 
sons it has been Wagner and Geraldine 
Farrar. More recently it has _ been 
Grieg, and now, all the gods and god- 
desses in the musical world are displaced 
and Henry Theophilus falls down in soul- 
ful admiration of himself! 


* * * 


When it was announced that “Jim” 
Huneker—let me beg his pardon again— 
James Gibbons Huneker, was to be let 
loose in the columns of the New York 
Times, I said to myself: 

“He will surely set some of the others 
going and trying to imitate him.” 

And lo and behold! The first to start 
in was William James Henderson, who 
in last Sunday’s Sun gets out of the rut 
and begins to shine, even if it be with the 
reflected light of the greater satelite of 
the Times. In discussing the regular 
season of opera which opened last Mon- 
day, says Mr. Henderson: 

“Everyone knows that the Philistines 
dearly love opera, and that they bestow 
not a jot or an iota of their intelligence 
upon any other form of music.” 

I wonder whether Henderson really 
means by this that those who occasion- 
ally love to hear opera are therefore ab- 
solutely insensible to the value and 
charm of symphonic music. Does he not 
know that some of the best patrons of 
the opera are to be found among the pa- 
trons of the symphony orchestras? Why 
the slur? 

Nor, in his article, could Mr. Hender- 
son refrain from a little side kick at 
what he calls “the poor, downtrodden 
American composer.” 

Meantime, in spite of the old guard 
among the critics, the American compos- 
er is winning his way, and if you will 
look at the programs of the concerts and 
recitals, whether of song or instrumental 
music, you will find a very different rec- 
ord to-day to what there was five years 
ago. Now if the music is worth produc- 
ing to-day, why was it not worth produc- 
ing five years ago, Mr. Henderson? I 
mean that which has not been written, of 
course, in the interim. 

ok Bo * 


When the Italians won their great vic- 
tory, not long ago, which crushed the 
Austrian armies, there were two extraor- 
dinary demonstrations. One took place 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House during rehearsal, when every- 
body kissed everybody in true European 
fashion, and Guilio Gatti-Casazza, for 
the occasion, took off his mask, deposited 
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it in the lap of his devoted spouse, Mme. 
Alda, and promptly proceeded to kiss 
everybody, indiscriminately, on both 
cheeks. 

Writing of Gatti and his mask, which 
he puts on with that instinct for self- 
preservation which is, or should be, part 
of us all, reminds me to tell you that 
there is no more genial, no more kindly 
disposed, no more considerate personage 
in the entire musical world, than the 
same Signor Giulio Gatti-Casazza. What 
he goes through with regard to the vari- 
ous artists, their nervousness, their pe- 
culiar temperament, their jealousies, 
needs more than a mask, believe me. It 
needs a wonderful self-control, a’ sense 
of justice and fitness, which few men 
have to the extent of our very distin- 
guished and successful Italian impre- 
sario. 

The other incident relates to Caruso. 
When the crowds assembled in the street, 
he threw up his window and threw kisses 
at them, as they yelled his name, kisses 
and flowers. And then he sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Cars stopped, 
the crowds listened with rapt attention, 
and then there was a furore of enthu- 
siasm such as has not been witnessed 
rio in the sacred halls of the Metropoli- 
an. 

Do you know that since Caruso has 
come out, and particularly since he has 
gotten married, and has sung for this 
charity and that charity, appeared here 
and there and everywhere, in the parks, 
at the Hippodrome, he has become known 
to tens of thousands who knew him be- 
fore only as a name or as a record on a 
phonograph? And the masses have taken 
the great Italian tenor to their hearts. 
To-day he is one of them, and thus has 
won a distinction greater than any that 
a foreign potentate could bestow upon 
him. For to-day he wears upon his breast 
the insignia of the good-will, the ap- 
preciation and the homage of the world’s 
greatest democracy, which is worth more 
even than the applause and the curtain 
calls, however numerous, of. the opera- 
going, opera-loving public. 

* ok * 


The members of the musical profes- 
sion, particularly the singers and play- 
ers, have been hard hit. In the first 
place, their activities were considerably 
reduced when we got into the war, through 
the expense and difficulty of travel, all of 
which was increased through the ravages 
made by the epidemic of influenza which 
caused entire towns to be closed to 
amusements of any kind. With all this, 
they responded to every appeal of char- 
ity, sang here, played there, gave their 
services in the most generous and un- 
selfish manner. 

In this connection let me offer them a 
suggestion, particularly as the claims 
made upon them for charitable work are 
likely to be continued, for while the war 
is over, there is much work of a recon- 
structive character yet to be done, for 
millions of our boys and our people have 
to be brought from the other side, the 
sick and wounded have to be taken care 
of, funds will be needed by all the chari- 
table organizations. 

The suggestion that I have to offer 
comes from an experience that I once 
had with Mme. Nordica, our great 
American prima donna, who was the soul 
of good nature. At the same time, she 
had a deal of good, common business 
sense. Whenever she was approached to 
sing for some worthy charity, if her en- 
gagements permitted, she always acqui- 
esced. But she did it in a way which 
maintained her dignity, her value as an 
artist, and at the same time benefited 
the charity. Said she: 


“My fee for a song or two is $1,000. 
I want my fee as a singer. But as your 
purpose is a charitable one, I will then 
gladly donate the money, after I have 
received it, to your charity.” 

In this way the value of her work was 
maintained, indeed enhanced, and it had 
a further beneficial effect as her contri- 
bution to the charity established a cer- 
tain standard which induced many to 
contribute more than they otherwise 
would have done. 

If the members of the profession would 
follow this rule they would maintain 
their position, help charity and at the 
same time confer even a greater benefit 
than when they just sing, and the aver- 
age person who hears them has no ade- 
quate idea of the value of the service 
rendered. 

* + * 

The difficulty of obtaining domestic 
servants, especially cooks, still agitates” 
some of the foreign artists who are here 
and who prefer to maintain an establish- 
er of their own rather than live in a 

otel. 
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You remember I gave you the experi- 
ence of one artist some time ago, in her 
endeavors to secure a cook. Here is an- 
other. 

Said Madame, an artist of distinction, 
whose cook left her and who was, there- 
fore, in need of getting another: 

“One mornin’ say my cook to me, say 
she: 

“‘T must have sixty dollar a month,’ 
and I say, ‘No, you are not worth sixty 
dollar. I give you fifty dollar, which is 
five more than you had before.’ And she 
say, ‘No,’ sixty.’ I say, ‘No, fifty.’ Then 
she say, ‘I go,’ and I say, ‘You can go!’ 

“Then I go to what you call intelli- 
gence place, and I pay eight dollar to the 
lady there, and she say, ‘I send you good 
cook for fifty dollar to-morrow mornin’ 
ten o’clock’ At ten o’clock there was no 
cook. At eleven o’clock there was no 
cook. But at twelve o’clock come into my 
house Irish lady, and she sit down in the 
kitchen, where the maids have made the 
déjeuner, you know, that is, the lunch, 
for me and Monsieur, and the Irish lady 
she eat pound and a half of steak, some 
potatoes, drink a quart of milk, eat some 
pie, then have cup coffee, then she get 
a and say, ‘I do not think I like this 
place,’ and go out. Mon Dieu, what shall 
you do with such people?” 

Well, perhaps now that the war is over 
and even the cooks will not be rushing to 
munition factories, there may be a chance 
for poor Madame to get a good cook at 
reasonable rates, says Your 
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RAOUL VIDAS MAKES 
GOOD IMPRESSION 


Raoul Vidas, Violinist. Recital, Sunday 
Afternoon, Nov. 10, Carnegie Hall. 
Accompanist, L. T. Gruenberg. The 
Program: 





“Folies d’Espagne,” Corelli; Concerto 
Russe, Lalo; Andante, Tartini; Salter- 
elle, Wieniawski-Thibaud; Intermezzo, 
Raoul Laparra; Prelude-Allegro, 
Pugnani-Kreisler; “Jota Navarra,” Sar- 
asate, 


Raoul Vidas, who is neither a Russian 
nor an apostle of the most eminent 
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Evening Sun: 


singer herself. 


the word calls up. 
to its most pleasing advantage. 


Globe: 
Miss Florence 
Otis, a young 


soprano, es- 
Sayed a song re- 
cital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Miss 
Otis is endowed 
by nature with 
a good voice. 
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Times: 

Give us this day our Star-Spangled Banner ! 
That should be our daily prayer, and Florence 
Otis agrees with us, for yesterday afternoon 
at Aeolian Hall she delivered the stirring 
measures of the national anthem with fervor, 
aided by a thoroughly patriotic audience. She 
has excellent material. She evidently did 
not disappoint her friends, as the applause 
was frequent and spontaneous. 
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Praise pia the New York Critics on the 
Aeolian Hall Recital, on Nov. 5th, of 


FLORENCE OTIS 


American Soprano 


She presented a diversified and well chosen programme of songs, which ran the gamut of 
style and cultures, from Stradella down to three songs written and dedicated in their days to the 
, This programme gave Miss Otis, however, revealing chances to display her voice. 
She is—at least we think so—an Anglo-Saxon, and her voice has all the sound qualities which 
It is well placed, and it is evidently well trained and utilized by the singer 
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maker of fiddlers, at once steps into the § 


front ranks of the young generation of 
violinists—and excellent company he is 
in. This young man is not another Mes. 
siah of technique, but he is a serious and 
straightforward, promising musician. 
The charming old opening piece was 
played gracefully, warmly, and, for the 
most part, clearly. Nervousness per. 
haps accounts for the insecurity of in- 
tonation. 

Lalo’s Concerto Russe, unfamiliar to 
New York recital-goers, is only mild'y 
interesting, if one except the Chant 
Russe movement, frequently heard in 
‘cello arrangement. The Russian air 
and the other parts were delivered with 
breadth and dignity, with sonorous tone 
of moderate volume and individual qual- 
ity. After a storm of applause he gave 
Schubert’s “Bee.” 

The Wieniawski composition, tran- 
scribed by Jacques Thibaud, an effective 
and musicianly piece, was repeated, to 
the huge satisfaction of the listeners, 
who applauded both the soloist and the 
French virtuoso, who was discovered in 
a box. Raoul Laparra, the French com- 
poser, was represented by his Inter- 
mezzo, a colorful, characteristic work, 
with an unusually good accompaniment. 
Mr. Vidas raced through the Pugnani- 
Kreisler Prelude-Allegro, at the cost of 
rhythmic incisiveness and clearness. 
Within a few years he will doubtless be 
able to do justice to the virtuosic Sara- 
sate piece; at this recital he did not. 
His encores included Perpetual Motion 
from the Ries Suite (in which Mr. 
Gruenberg, his artistic coadjutor, dis- 
played great presence of mind), the in- 
evitable E Flat Chopin Nocturne, played 
in rather conventional style, and a lurid 
arrangement of “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” 
The audience recalled the young artist 
many times and demonstrated that it 
was delighted with everything ~~ — 





Stojowski Director of Piano Work at 
Brooklyn School of Music 


The Master School of Music of Brooklyn 
announces that the eminent Polish pianist, 
Sigismond Stojowski, has been engaged as 
director of the newly instituted Piano De- 
partment, and will devote a limited number of 
hours per week to teaching advanced pupils 
The preparatory and intermediate depart- 
ments will be in charge of several of Mr 
Stojowski’s artist-pupils. A. T. S. 





Evening Mail: 

She knew also 
how to give her 
songs a_ touch 
of individuality. 
But her very 
human use of an 
appealing lyric 
quality deserves 
every possible 
encouragement. 
In general the 
soprano was 
most successful 
when singing in 
the English lan- 
guage. 





Morning Telegraph: 

A considerable audience demonstrated its 
admiration for the voice and personality of 
Florence Otis at a matinee recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday. Not less than a score of 
French, Italian and English numbers proved 
none too many for her pleased listeners. The 
list comprised the most suitable selections by 
Monteverde, Rontani, Donizetti, Handel, Mac- 
Dowell, La Forge, Dalcroze, Debussy, Mana- 
Zucea, and a number of fine lyrics dedicated 
to Miss Otis by Gilberté, Warford, Scott and 
other admiring contemporaries. 
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Distinguished Frenchman, One 
of Foremost Authorities on 
Matters Back of the Curtain, 
Visits America as Officer 
of Foreign Legion — Has 
Equipped Stages of Most 
Noted Opera Houses in 
Europe 


NTO a little restaurant near the Met- 

ropolitan Opera House frequented by 
artists of the Metropolitan there walked 
briskly the other day a Frenchman in the 
uniform of a lieutenant of the Foreign 
Legion. From the glance which he gave 
his surroundings it was apparent that 
he had never visited the place before. 

No sooner was he well in the room 
and on his way to the kitchen, where 
the patre s give their orders in person to 
the chef, t.an a tall man in the uniform 


of captain of the Polish Army in France 
got quickly to his feet. Frenchman and 
Pole shook hands in very American 
fashion. 

“T have not seen you since I was sing- 
ing in Paris and you were putting on ‘Le 
Juif Polonais’ at L’Opéra Comique,” ex- 
claimed the Polish captain in French. 

“And now we are both soldiers,” re- 
turned the Frenchman. 

Then each took a seat. Presently from 
a table across the aisle a bearded man in 
civilian attire arose and rushed to the 
side of the Frenchman. 

“You!” exclaimed the Frenchman. 

“You!” returned the other. 

“When was it we last met?” the 
Frenchman asked. ‘What year were you 
last manager of my orchestra?” 

“It was the year you were making the 
first French production of ‘Madama But- 
terfly,’” said the other. “You recall you 
spent 18,000 francs merely for dwarfed 
Japanese trees for the first act and sent 
scenic artists to Japan for sketches of an 
actual house’ overlooking Nagasaki 
harbor? Ah, monsieur, there never was 
in Paris such opera as you and I put on! 
Not that I had any real part. I was 
only manager of the orchestra and you 
were Directeur Technique; but still I like 
to say you and I.” 

The Frenchman gave his order and be- 
gan to eat. Suddenly he became con- 
scious of the fact that the eyes of every 
one in the room had turned toward the 
door. 

“It is Mlle. Flora Revalles. She came 
to this country two years ago with the 
Daghileff Ballet from Petrograd,” ex- 
plained one artist in an indiscreet whis- 
per. “She was their premiére danseuse.” 

Mlle. Revalles, quite unconscious of the 
many eyes upon her, seated herself. Her 
glance and that of the soldier met. They 
bowed mutual recognition. Then the 
soldier crossed to her table. 

“T have not seen you since that time in 
Petrograd—you recall when I was in- 
stalling the circular stage?” said the sol- 
aier, 

And the danseuse said but who is 
privileged to repeat publicly the con- 
versations of a charming woman? 


Authority on Matters of Stage Craft 


_ And now the French soldier was hold- 
ing court at his own table. He had en- 
tered the place but a few moments be- 
fore, to find not only old friends but in- 
stant recognition in the world to which 
he belonged. For within a few moments 
of his entry there was not a person in 
the pension who did not know that he 
was Lieut. Eugene Ramelet of the French 
loreign Legion; but before that M. Eu- 
xene Ramelet, directeur technique of 
|.’"Opéra Comique, Paris, and one of the 





loremost authorities on all theater mat-- 


ters back of the curtain. 

They knew that he had built and 
equipped completely the stages of some 
of the most noted theaters and opera 
houses in the world. They also knew 
something of which the lieutenant could 
not be induced to speak—that after the 
‘attle of the Somme several thousand 
Ifuns were lying on the ground before 
the three machine guns of which he had 
charge. 

All these things they knew through 
that undercurrent that travels-among the 
people of the opera houses in the cities 


| Lieut. Ramelet, Technical Director of Paris 
| Opéra Comique, Explores Operatic New York 


BY B. W. BABCOCK 








Photo courtesy of the Liberty Loan Committee 


Lieutenant Eugene Ramelet of the For- 
eign Legion, Directeur Technique de 
l’Opera Comique, Paris 


of every country. They can tell you, for 
instance, in La Scala,-Milan, of Mme. 
Gay-Zenatello’s pig farm in Spain; in 
Paris they know every incident of Caru- 
so’s South American tour, and in New 
York they can tell you just what the 
unloosed Russian has done to the stately 
buildings in which the Imperial Ballet 
was housed in Petrograd. 

And if any of them in the pension had 
lacked a detail it would“have been sup- 
plied by the soldier in the uniform of a 
Polish captain—Captain Paul “Kleczkow- 
ski, on a recruiting mission in the United 
States, or M. William Sandoz, at one 
time manager of the orchestra of L’Opéra 
Comique, or indeed by Mlle. Revalles. 

And now M. Le Directeur_et Lieuten- 
ant was receiving his friends at table. 
Soon the circle begun by M. Sandoz was 
augmented by Mile. Kathryn Lee, of the 
Gaité-Lyrique, and more recently of the 
Creatore Opera Company, and M. Raoul 
Blais, chef d’orchestre. 

From opera the conversation turned to 
a discussion of the Liberty Loan. Lieut. 
Ramelet, who came to. this country in the 
interest of the loan, at the invitation of 
the Liberty Loan Committee, thought 
that the response of the American people 
to their government’s need of money for 
the fight for human .freedom had been 
most liberal. 

“The Americans are a practical peo- 
ple,” said he. “They also are a nation 
of idealists. Both from the practical 
standpoint and that of the ideal they 
can do nothing else save to support this 
loan. The preservation of the United 
States as well as that of other countries 
depends upon the Liberty Loans as a 
practical matter.” 


A Visit to the Opera House 


Then, in continuance of his adventures 
in operatic New York, Lieut. Ramelet 
went to the Metropolitan Opera House. 
There he was greeted by Director Gen- 
eral Gatti-Casazza, Armando Agnini, the 
Italian stage director, and Edward 
Siedle, technical director. Mr. Siedle and 
Lieut. Ramelet then plunged into a dis- 
a of what are mysteries to ordinary 
olk. 

Their talk was all of drums, cables, 
electric hoists, rigging lofts, bridges, 
traps, wind machines, 
chines, hydraulic versus electric power 
for the house curtain, the advantages of 
rising orchestra well floors, cycloramic 
back drops, leg drops, battens, border 
lights, dimming apparatus. 

Then Mr. Siedle and Lieut. Ramelet 
took the center of the Metropolitan stage, 
while the mechanical crews, electricians, 
machinists, ,carpenters, took their sta- 
tions. The mechanical equipment of the 
Metropolitan was put through a rehear- 
sal for the benefit of the visitor wearing 
the Legion of Honor, the Croix de Guerre 
and other medals. The rehearsal was 


lightning ma-~- 




















Paris Knows Him as Eugene 
Ramelet of the Opéra Comique 
—Discusses Modernization of 
Stage Equipment — Inspects 
Mechanism at Metropolitan 


Opera Under Guidance of Ed- 
ward Siedle 


bewildering from the point of view of 
the ordinary spectator, but the two tech- 
nical directors enjoyed it to the full, dis- 
~~ with many gestures every phase 
of it. 

These are some of the things that hap- 
pened in rapid succession: 

The tableau curtain opened and closed 
slowly and then rapidly; there was heavy 
thunder aloft and then lightning, then 
came the patter of rain and the whistle 
of winds; the back drop wound itself 
about a revolving pillar, scene and leg 
drops were raised and lowered, tormenter 
doors were opened and closed, red, biue, 
white and amber borders were turned 
up full and then dimmed, huge traps in 
the stage raised themselves to ten-foot 
heights and then descended, slides were 
opened and closed and the bridges were 
placed in position for inspection, while 
the floor of the orchestra pit was raised 
and lowered. 

Into a yawning cavern in the center 
of the stage floor the lieutenant peered. 
Some one had stored some fittings there. 

“Stage mechanics are the same the 
world over,” commented the lieutenant. 
“T have seen the same thing in every 
capital of the world.” 

Every stage hand there laughed his 
a 

hen, with machinists and carpenters 
as guides, the lieutenant climbed into 
every part of the big black stage regions 
of the Metropolitan. From cellar he 
gradually ascended until he stood on the 
very top of the gridiron, or rigging loft, 
the latticed flooring at the very top of 
the building, from which all drops are 
suspended. 

Then, finally, his zest for stage ma- 
chinery only partially satisfied, he re- 
turned to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who compli- 
mented him on the Opéra-Comique pro- 
ductions. Mr. Gatti-Casazza invited him 
to spend any time he wished at the Met- 
ropolitan and he replied that he would 
spend every moment he could spare 
climbing about the backstage recesses. 

Lieut. Ramelet has had charge as Di- 
recteur Technique of all the operatic 
productions at the Opéra-Comique since 
he succeeded his father, Louis, as head 
of the technical detail of production, in 
1901. From then until the outbreak of 
the war, he supervised the mounting and 
technical production of the following op- 
eras, all of them being the initial pres- 
entation in Paris: 

“Le Juif Polonais,” ‘La Vie de Bohéme,” 
“Louise,” ‘Tosca,’ “Aphrodite,” ‘“Pelléas et 
Melisande,”’ “Madama Butterfly,” “La Reine 
Fiametti,” ‘Le Chemineau,” “La Flute En- 
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chantee,” ‘“Sapho,” “Le Jongleur de 
Dame,” ‘‘La Habafiera,” “Le Roi d’ Ys,” 
more than a hundred others. 


“I have always believed that the stage 
side of opera presented a different prob- 
lem in the case of each opera,” said Lieut. 
Ramelet, following his inspection of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. “But if I 
have any general philosophy in the mat- 
ter, it is this: One must attain the most 
exact material detail of locale, but en- 
tirely in the poetic spirit of the author 
and the music,*through effects produced 
by the least cumbersome stage machin- 
ery. For instance, in ‘Le Juif Polonais’ 
we went to Alsace for our setting. That 
is to say, we sent artists there for 
sketches for the scenes. When we pro- 
duced ‘La Rene Fiametti’ we went to 
Poland and secured sketches of the ex- 
act locations of the story. When we did 
‘Butterfly’ we sent an artist to Japan. 
He made for us sketches of an actual ex- 
isting Japanese house, which, like that 
of the opera, overlooked Nagasaki harbor. 
We also spent a considerable sum for 
dwarf Japanese trees—real trees from 
Japan. 


Modernizing State Mechanism: 


“It is just as important that poetry 
and beauty be present in the scene as in 
the score, but always they must be in 
the spirit of the author and the com- 
poser. They must be produced, too, with 
stage mechanism which requires the least 
possible number of men to. operate. 
Everything, so far as is possible, should 
be done with electricity. 

“T have examined the back stage por- 
tions of most of the theaters of France 
and many in other countries. The de- 
vices and machinery for the most part 
are those which have come down to us 
from the period of Louis XIV. Indeed, 
in the Theatre Versailles the actual ma- 
chinery of the time of Louis XIV is in 
existence. 

“T have wished to make it my life work 
to replace all of this old machinery and 
mechanism with the newest and best. 
The effect must be light and graceful— 
delicate—without the old heaviness. It 
is unfortunate that the Huns have de- 
stroyed so many theaters, but they will 
be rebuilt, and doubtless full advantage 
taken of the opportunity to replace the 
antique machinery with the new. ‘There 
was for a time German competition in 
the outfitting of theaters. The Germans 
would do the work cheaper, but their ap- 
paratus was heavy and clumsy and has 
never worked to full satisfaction. I hope 
that German competition in that respect 
has been forever ended. I spent some 
time in Germany examining its leading 
theaters before the war. They had heavy 
and clumsy electric installations, for in- 
stance, and they could not produce deli- 
cate effects at all.” 

In addition to his work as technical 
director at L’Opéra-Comique Lieut. Ram- 
elet has built the back stage portions of 
many theaters in France and other coun- 
tries and equipped them completely. 
Among the French theaters whose stages 
he has built and equipped are those at 
Dijon, Trouville, Vichy, Lyons, Lune- 
ville, Nancy, Lille, Montlucon, and Bor- 
deaux. Indeed, he completed the latter 
theater only ten days before war came. 
Once France was at war Lieut. Ramelet 
dropped all his stage work, though he 
was in a reserve regiment which would 
not have gone to the front for months, 
and secured a transfer to a Foreign Le- 
gion, which was starting at once for 
active service. 
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PVT. ARTHUR KRAFT 
SINGS AT DEDICATION 
OF LINCOLN STATUE 




















Private Arthur Kraft, as He Appeared 
When He Sang at the Dedication of the 
New Lincoln Statue in Springfield, Ill. 


Almost every musical artist when he 
joins the army decides to give his music 
a temporary vacation, but Private Ar- 
thur Kraft of Chicago has been finding 
that singing has an important part in 
his career as a soldier. 

The picture represents him as he sang 
during the dedication of the O’Connor 
statue of Abraham Lincoln at Spring- 
field, Ill., on the afternoon of Oct. 5. He 
had come from Camp Grant to Chicago 
to sing at a military funeral, but re- 
ceived instructions from headquarters to 
remain for the Liberty Loan drive, and 
further instructions to go to Springfield 
for the dedication. Among the other 
guests of the occasion were Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, Secretary Daniels 
and Lord Charnwood of England, all of 
whom made speeches. 





WON’T BAN GERMAN CLASSICS 





St. Louis Symphony’s Conductor Makes 
Plans for Season 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1—Max Zach, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, has arrived in the city and has 
at once started on his work for the com- 
ing season. One of the first things that 
he did was to announce that the orches- 
tra would confine itself to a great ex- 
tent to promeene, new works of Ameri- 
can composers. However, he has stated 
that he sees no reason to discontinue the 
works of the old German masters like 
Schubert and Schumann, and that sym- 
phonies and works by these men will ap- 
pear on the programs, though there will 
be no Wagnerian music and therefore the 
usual programs devoted exclusively to 
that composer will be given up. 

At a meeting yesterday afternoon of 
the Executive Board it was decided that 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” will be sung 
at each performance by the audience with 
Mr. Zach conducting. This suggestion 
was made by Mr. Zach and was enthusi- 
astically received by the committee. Our 
orchestra was the first to adopt the play- 
ing of the National Anthem at each con- 


form of demonstrating the 100 per cent 
American spirit that exists within it. As 
to what part the orchestra will take in 
the community singing, remains to be 
seen, but it has been decided that they 
will gratituously give three concerts for 
the soldiers at Jefferson Barracks, Scott 
Field, near Belleville, Ill., and at Wash- 
ington University here, where there is a 
large detachment. The board also au- 
thorized Manager Gaines to inform the 
War. Camp Community Service that the 
orchestra would be available in the vi- 
cinity. The three concerts will be ex- 
clusively for soldiers. 


Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, has arrived in town and is prepar- 
ing his work for the coming season. He will 
do considerable concert work here and in the 
immediate vicinity. He started this week by 
assisting in giving a recital to the soldiers 
in the detachment which is in quarantine in 
the Pershing Avenue Barracks. a - wa 


PARIS ORCHESTRA WARMLY 
WELCOMED IN WORCESTER 


Huge Gathering Hears Noted Organiza- 
tion’s Program—‘“Liberty Sings” 
to Be Feature of Winter 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 1.—The wel- 
come accorded to members of La Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 
on their appearance in Mechanics’ Hall 
last night could leave no doubt in the 
minds of these men of France as to the 
sympathies of the people of Worcester. 
Before they had played a single note, 
members of the orchestra and their con- 
ductor, André Messager, were accorded 
an ovation second to none ever witnessed 
before in this city. 

The enthusiasm increased tremendous- 
ly as the orchestra played the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and reached its cli- 
max at the close of “La Marseillaise.” 
The program presented works of Bizet, 
César Franck, Dukas, Saint-Saéns and 
Lalo. The appearance of the orchestra 
in Worcester was sponsored by the 
Worcester County Musical Association, 
with the support of the Worcester 
branch of the American Fund for French 
Wounded and the Worcester Groupe 
of L’Alliance Francaise. At the close 
of the concert, Conductor Messager and 
members of the orchestra were guests 
at a reception and supper given in their 
honor in the ballroom of the Bancroft 
Hotel. About 400 persons attended the 
event, which was arranged by Mrs. 
Homer Gage, chairman of the Worces- 
ter Branch, A. F. F. W., and Mrs. 
Charles T. Tatman, president of the Alli- 
ance Francaise group, assisted by other 
members of the two organizations. 

The first of a series of “Liberty sings” 
to be directed in Plymouth Church on 
Sunday evenings throughout the win- 
ter took place in the Auditorium last 
night. The “sings,” which were planned 
in co-operation with the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, were scheduled to open 
earlier in October, but were postponed 
on account of the influenza epidemic. 
There was a splendid gathering last 
night, and everyone sang with a vim 
and fervor that promise well for the 
success of the gatherings ba is a 











Savannah Plans Community Chorus 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 29.—The epidemic has 
seriously interfered with the musical activi- 
ties of Savannah, causing the postponement 
of the Music Club concert and the Junior 
Music Club operetta. However, plans are 
progressing for establishing the community 
chorus which Savannah so much needs. 
Charles Donnelly, who has the matter in 
charge, hopes to interest all the musicians 
and to form a chorus of 200 members or 
more, which will give concerts from time to 

















Clarence Whitehill’s Art Helps 
to Enlist Liberty Loan Dollars 




















Clarence Whitehill, the Noted American Baritone, Singing on the Steps of the Sub- 
Treasury, New York, for the Fourth Liberty Loan 


A the noted singers who gave their services to stimulate the recent Liberty 
Loan was Clarence Whitehill, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. White- 
hill appeared on Oct. 8 on the steps of the Sub-Treasury in New York and roused the 
greatest enthusiasm, singing Lieut. B. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom for All Forever,” as 
shown in the above picture. The appropriateness of the song for this occasion was 
instantly realized by the big crowd that gathered to hear him and he was cheered 


after his singing of it. 





This is an outgrowth of the chorus, organ- 
ized by Mr. 
Roberts, which did such splendid work last 
year at the anniversary of the Lutheran 
Reformation. It is to be an independent 
organization connected with the Music Club, 
and the advisory board consists of Dr. Lu- 
ther R. Christie, Rev. William T. Dakin, 
James E. W. Cook, E. S. Roberts and Charles 
Donnelly. m.. C. 


LOS ANGELES MUSICLESS 








Restrictions Necessitated by Epidemic 
Are Exceptionally Drastic 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 30.—It is 
probable that the musicians of the east 
are feeling the influenza conditions as 
seriously as do those of the Pacific Coast, 
but that does not lighten the burden of 
our local professionals. 

Under the orders of the city, county 
and state boards of health, the musician 
is made to suffer more than any other 
class, save the theatrical people, of whom 
there are a number in Los Angeles. 

The orders have closed the concert 
rooms, theatres, picture houses and 
churches. No music is permitted any- 
where. The latest order is that no music 
student may visit the studio of his teach- 
er for a lesson—but the teacher may 
carry his lesson to the student at the lat- 
ter’s home. 

A condition here that is unique is the 
loss to musicians by the closing of the 
film picture plants, of which there are 
about a dozen employing musicians, and 
covering a total of perhaps 100 perform- 
ers. Ever since Mary Garden insisted 
on having music for her filming of “Car- 
men” the better studios have used music 
while the companies were acting before 
the camera. vie 

As the health orders have prohibited 
the gathering of “mobs” and nearly ev- 
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issue and the local music trades over 
$93,000, the employees of the public li- 
brary added about $10,000. + & 


NOVEL PROGRAM IN BROOKLYN 


Eugenie Fonoriova and Serge Profokieff 
Greeted in Russian Offerings 


An interesting afternoon was spent in 
the enjoyment of Russian art by a large 
audience who gathered in the Auditor- 
ium of the Brooklyn Museum on Tues- 
day, Oct. 29, preceding the opening of the 
Boris Anisfeld exhibition of pictures to 
the public. Sophie Braslau was unable 
to be present as planned, but Eugenie 
Fonoriova, Russian soprano, recently of 
the Brussels opera, gave Borodine’s “The 
Sea” and the Rimsky-Korsakoff “The 
Song of the Shepherd Leh” delightfully. 
Kurt Schindler accompanied at the pi- 
ano. 

Serge Prokofieff, the Russian pianist, re- 
ceived a warm welcome. He played a group 
of four of his own compositions in a sincere 
and musicianly manner, of which the “Ga- 
votte” found greatest favor with his audi- 
ence. He was long applauded, and later 
played his “Visions Fugitives,” to which 
Adolph Bohm of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company danced. &. FZ &. 











Frances Nash Gives Interrupted Concert 
Dates to Patriotic Work 


Frances Nash, pianist, has decided to make 
the most of postponed dates, due to the epi- 
demic, and to devote the waiting days to - 
patriotic causes. On Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 31, she played at the fifth rally of the 
National Phonograph - Record Recruiting 
Corps, appearing in joint recital with Elsie 
Baker. On Nov. 12 Miss Nash goes to Camp 
Upton, N. Y., where she will give a joint 
recital with Alice Sjoselius under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. 
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MABEL GARRISON 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


Yesterday afternoon critical observers in 
the musical trenches noted with dismay 
the rapid descent upon them of a viva- 
cious sharpshooter, closely followed by a 
heavy artillery piece, both full of martial 
spirit. On the banner of one was the 
legend, Coloratura; while the flag of the 
other bore the significant device, Dra- 
matic. Luckily Mabel Garrison began her 
song: recital a half hour earlier than Julia 
Clausseh,. else. the music reporter might 
have been puzzled between two such at- 
tractions—like the donkey and the two 
bales of hay. But Carnegie Hall won the 
first fire, and Miss Claussen at Aeolian 
Hall was in her fiercest mood when we 
proved our obiquity by being in two dif- 
ferent places at the same time like the 
Celtic bird in the Irish bull. 

Those who elected to begin with Miss 
Garrison were hugely delighted; delight- 
ful indeed was that thrice delightful 
young soprano with the unaffected man- 
ner and attractive personality. Her 
lovely voice was in excellent condition, 
and her taste, musical intelligence, and 
technique never failed her. Of its kind 
it was one of the pleasantest song re- 
citals we have listened to since the golden 
days of Marcella Sembrich of glorious 
memory. Miss Garrison not only sings, 
and her lark-like emission atones for 
certain temperamental shortcomings, but 
she also characterizes. Her cup is not 
large, but she drinks from her own par- 
ticular cup. Hence her choice of num- 
bers told the tale of discrimination. Pur- 
ity of phrasing, tonal beauty and facility, 
as well as effortless security, informed 
her work; once only did she achieve a top 
note by a narrow margin as to pitch. 


That note occurs in Isouard’s ‘‘No, I do 
not wish to sing, but the conciuding 
note, after the cadenza, hit the vocal 
target plumply in the center. This pretty 
song was winged. Her accompanist, and 
an artistic one, has arranged an old 
Spanish ‘‘Cant de la Verge,’’ in which the 
prolonged wailing and the mood melan- 
choly are embodied. And it is a trying 
song, with its sustained tones and pit- 
falls for breathing. It was not lacking 
in pathos as delivered by the brilliant 
soprano, and with Kurt Schindler’s sup- 
port at the keyboard the little novelty 
made an impression. 

“The Little Blue Bird,’’ by Decreus, 
was so rippled forth that the large audi- 
ence enthusiastically demanded an encore 
and it was granted. John Constable, the 
great English landscapist, has said a 
good thing can’t be done twice, for in 
art and nature there were no replicas, so 
Miss Garrison’s second time just missed 
the imprévu of the last provocative, 
sparkling bars. In Debussy she sounded 
a deeper note, the vague autumnal sad- 
ness that assails sensitive souls when the 
trees no longer utter their joyous green 
leaves and the mist is on the lowlands. 
“The Shade of Trees’’ is genuine Debussy, 
elegiac, yet not too insistently so, coupled 
with a delicate omission of the obvious. 
However, it is not now that we need 
dwell upon the singing of Miss Garrison. 
Her list of names was long and her art 
quite capable of coping with their ver- 
satility. Carnegie Hall was filled with 
coloratura singers, eagerly applauding 
their charming colleague. The American 
is getting her innings nowadays.—N. Y. 
Times. 





By HENRY T. FINCK 


as coloratura sopranos are con- 

it is easy for a musical observer 
to sound the patriotic note at present. 
At least two of those now before the 
public are more than the equals of any 
foreigners now among us. Miss Garrison, 
fortunately, is a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and it is likely 
that the audiences will this season have 
more opportunities than heretofore to 
enjoy her singing. She is a great favorite 
in the concert halls, aS was once more 
attested by the warm applause bestowed 
on her at the recital she gave in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday. Although her pro- 
gram was not made up of mastersongs, 
she sang nearly everything with such 
limpid voice, such clear phrasing, such 
ease and spontaneity, that a lack of in- 
spiration in many of her numbers was 
overlooked. Among the composers repre- 
sented were Fauré, Isouard, Debussy. 
Decreus, Dupont, Arthur Foote, Rosamond 
Johnson.—N. Y. Post, Nov. 4. 


So far 
cerned, 


By H. E. KREHBIEL 


Yesterday we heard two recitals (or as 
much of each as time permitted, inas- 
much as they were both afternoon affairs), 
and in one we heard a voice both voluble 
and valuable, because technical skill was 
beautifully codrdinated with beauty of 
tone, correctness of understanding and 
purity of taste, and in the other one, in 
which volubility was not called for, but 
in which the values were those disclosed 
by warm interpretation of the sentiments 
of poets and the emotions of composers. 

The first recital was that ef Mabel Gar- 
rison, in Carnegie Hall, the second that 
of Julia Claussen in the concert room of 
the Aeolian Company. The one was a 
refreshment and joy for the lovers of 
beautiful vocalization; the other was a 
delight to the lovers of temperamental 
singing, especially for such (and there 
were many in the audience) as were pe- 
culiarly susceptible by reason of nativity 
or racial affinity to the music of the 
Northland. Miss Garrison, who has taken 
a foremost place among our opera singers 
of the florid type, gave an entertainment 
in which the utmost refinements of voice, 
phrasing, poetical conception and execu- 
tion found expression in a varied list of 
airs and songs, Old English, Spanish, 
French and American; Miss Claussen sang 
groups of songs by Swedish, Norwegian 
and Danish composers. 


Miss Garrison’s recital carried us into 
other and more varied regions. She was 
ingratiating in all things, but peculiarly 
charming in Roussel’s ‘‘A un jeune gentil- 
homme,’’ for which the composer supplied 
a Chinese atmosphere by ingenious imi- 
tation of the music of a samisen; De- 
bussy’s “‘L’Ombre des Arbres’’ and De- 
creus’s “L’Oiseau Bleu.’’ Very admirable 
was her achievement in an excerpt from 
a medieval Spanish mystery, a plaint of 
the Virgin, in which there was a strange 
commingling of Moorish romance and an- 
cient church chant. Equally interesting 
as a study in history and an exercise in 
phrasing is this “Cant de la Verge,’’ but 
its value in a concert program is ques- 
tionable.—N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 3. 





By MAX SMITH 


At her first recital of the season, given 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
with the accomplished Kurt Schindler as 
her associate at the piano, Mabel Garri- 
son sang in a manner that would have 
lifted her into the front rank of light 
sopranos if she had not already estab- 
lished her position firmly in the musical 
world. The mastery of bal canto, the 
intelligence and penetration, the warmth 
of feeling, tenderness, humor, grace and 
charm, which she disclosed in such num- 
bers as the “Cant de la Verge,’’ from an 
old Spanish mystery play, as arranged by 
Mr. Schindler, the Scene et Rondo, ‘‘Non 
je ne veaux pas Chanter,’’ by Isouard, 
Faure’s poetic nocturne, Roussel’s cap- 
tivating “‘A une Jeune Gentilhomme,’”’ 
Debussy’s “L’Ombre des Arbres” and 
Decreus’s captivating ‘‘L’Oiseau Bleu,’’ 
were worthy of a Marcella Sembrich, and 
what more could be said? 

Why an artist capable of such lofty 
achievements should feel the need of sing- 
ing down to the public, as she did once or 
twice, for the sake of superficial p.audits, 
it is difficult to understand. Who, for 
example, could imagine Mme. Sembrich 
devoting her talents in a legitimate re- 
cital to such a composition as Humphrey 
Mitchell’s ‘Just for This!’”” Nor does 
there seem to be any good reason why 
Miss Garrison should imitate Alma Gluck, 
as she did, perhaps quite unconsciously, 
in Rosamond Johnson's “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble Ah’ Sees.” What a pity, by 
the way, that the composer casts a blem- 
ish on an otherwise good song by her 
foolish desire to ring in a high note or 
two in the final verse. 

Happily composers by birth or resi- 
dence were better represented than in 
“Just for This.” Gena Branscombe’s 
“Just Before the Lights Are Lit’? made a 
good impression, for Hugo Wolf is a good 
model to follow. And Maestro Buzzi- 
Peccia, distinguished pedagogue and lit- 
erateur, as well as composer, has written 
a charming song in ‘‘Brown Birdeen.’’ 

The balance of the program comprised 
folksongs, Scotch, Little Russian, Flemish, 
old Catalan and negro. The audience was 
large and demonstrative.—N. Y. Amer- 
ican, Nov. 4, 


“‘WORTHY OF SEMBRICR’’ 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


Mme. Garrison is a singer of different 
type, possessed of a voice crystalline in 
its clarity and sunny quality and a style 
marked by smoothness and elegance. 
Her program contained novelty and was 
well adapted to show her powers. In the 
opening air by Brown, ‘‘Shepherd! Thy 
Demeanor Vary,’ she sang with much 
grace of style, and in Kurt Schindler’s ar- 
rangement of the old Spanish air ‘‘Cant 
de la Verge’ there was good control of 
breath with fine feeling. In ‘‘Non, je ne 
veux pas chanter,’’ by Isouard, she dis- 
played a good coloratura, though her tone 
quality was not always even. 

In a group of French songs Miss Gar- 
rison’s delivery gave delight. There was 
exquisite feeling in Faure’s ‘‘Nocturne,”’ 
and charming finesse was given to Rous- 
sel’s “A Un Jeune Gentilhomme.” De- 
creus’s ‘“L’Oiseau Bleu’’ was bewitch- 
ingly sung and had to be repeated. 

The third and fourth groups contained 
present day songs in English, negro mel- 
odies, folksongs and an old “Catalan 
Nativity Song,’’ arranged by Mr. Schind- 
ler. Miss Garrison’s beautiful voice and 
rare taste imparted unusual pleasure to 
the recital. She was admirably assisted 
by Mr. Schindler, who played the accom- 
paniments.—N. Y. Sun, Nov. 3. 





NEW YORK HERALD, NOV. 3 


The popularity of Mme. Mabel Garrison 
was amply proved by the crowd drawn 
to Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon by 
the first recital this season of that ad- 
mirable young singer. Her claims to a 
position in the front rank have been 
amply demonstrated in grand opera, and 
those who heard her sing in ‘‘The Magic 
Flute” and ‘‘Le Coq d’Or’’ at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, as well as in the 
first brief season of opera comique given 
by the Society of American Singers, are 
well aware of her vocal attainments and 
her charm of appearance and manner. 

She realized most, if not all, of her 
hearers’ expectations yesterday, although 
the upper register of her voice, which is 
one of its best features as a rule, has 
been heard to greater advantage. But 
the clarity of tone, the brightness and 
flexibility, as well as the expressiveness 
and charm which she knows so well how 
to impart to her music, were almost all 
there. After singing an old English ditty, 
“Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” and a 
quaint old modal Spanish ‘‘Cant de la 


Viérge,”’ full of haunting charm, she gave | 


with inimitable grace a scene and rondo 
from some pretty early nineteenth century 
opera comique by Isouard, ‘‘Un Billet de 
Loterie,’’ with a little conventional color- 
atura at the close done with the utmost 
ease. 

She was at her best in a group of 


French songs by Gabriel Fauré, Roussel, 
Debussy, Decreus and Dupont. The 
dreaming beauty of Debussy’s ‘‘L’Ombre 
des Arbres’’ was exquisitely conveyed, 
and she carolled like a bird in ‘‘L’Oiseau 
Bleu,’”’ by Decreus, a delicious little mu- 
sical flight of fancy. Her singing of Du- 
pont’s “‘Mandolin’”’ was also a sheer joy 
and resulted in an ovation and floral 
tributes, which smothered the piano and 
a part of the platform. 

Miss Garrison catered somewhat to the 
conventional in her more modern songs, 
which struck one as scarcely worth while, 
though they afforded great delight to the 
audience, which was rapacious in the 
matter of encores. But she never ceased 
to be an artist. 





By SYLVESTER RAWLING 


Mabel Garrison, at her first recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, delighted a large audience by 
her lovely voice. In Debussy’s ravishing 
“L’Oiseau Bleu’”’ she was especially happy, 
and ‘‘The Virgin’s Plaint,’’ ‘a curious ex- 
cerpt from an old Spanish mystery play, 
arranged by Kurt Schindler, who accom- 
panied her at the piano, she sang beauti- 
fully.—-N. Y. World, Nov. 3. 
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By PITTS SANBORN 


Concert doings are sometimes dismally 
far from a joy to the inveterate listener, 
but this week-end was a delightiul ex- 
ception. “Mrs. Garrison started the pleas- 
ant round with one of its major joys in 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon. Last 
season Mrs. Garrison, who had been rec- 
ognized as an accomplished singer of 
operatic music, gave a first local song 
recital in Aeolian Hall. Though her sing- 
ing then was in some respects highly 
commendable, it was not yet the singing 
of a_song singer; as a whole in non-oper- 
atic pieces it was mild and monotonous. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Garrison for her next 
essay in the song field moved on the 
larger spaces of Carnegie Hall and dared 
the nod of fate in a room where Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink, Gerhardt, Culp and 
others have gathered their richest laurels. 

The event fully justified the singer’s 
courage. Mrs. Garrison has now developed 
into a song singer of excellent quality. 
Her diction is more positive and more 
expressive than of old. She has grown 
greatly in the art of coloring her tones. 
Her range of expression is far wider ana 
more varied. At the same time the voice 
itself is larger and richer than it used 
to be. Though at times on this occasion 
her upper tones lacked proper support, 
her medium voice was warm and truly 
luscious. Her musical phrasing, as we 
all know, is admirable, and technically 
she is an unusually competent vocalist, 
whether in intricate coloratura or in the 
delivery of sustained melody. Moreover, 
all the lady’s vocal accomplishments are 
controlled by a singularly pure and fine 
taste. 

Saturday she sang with particularly 
telling effect a charming rondo from an 
old opera by Isouard, ‘‘Le Billet de Lot- 
erie’; a group of French songs by Fauré, 
Roussel, Debussy, Decreus and Dupont; 
Arthur Foote’s ‘“‘Tranquility,’’ and a Lit- 
tle Russian folksong, “‘O Sweet and Beau- 
tiful Maiden,’’ which is graced with a 
lovely melody. Two songs in negro dia- 


‘‘Nobody Knows the Trouble Ah 
Sees,’’ by J. Rosamond Johnson, and ‘‘De 
OV Ark’s A-Moverin,’’ also delighted the 
audience and were among the songs she 
was called on to repeat. Two old Spanish 
songs, arranged by Kurt Schindler, were 
_— aes of the program.—N. Y. Globe, 
ov. 4. 





By WM. B. MURRAY 


Saturday afternoon, in Carnegie Hall, 
Mabel Garrison gave her first song recital 
of the present season. Unlike certain 
singers of foreign birth, Miss Garrison 
did not burst meteorlike upon an un- 
suspecting public; instead, her climb to 
fame has been slow but steady. Yester- 
day she was in excellent voice, which is 
to say that she sang with loveliness of 
tone, remarkable flexibility of utterance 
and with a sureness of pitch. 

Her program was varied, but at no 
time did the little soprano attempt the 
emotionally impossible. She kept always 
within those limits of sentiment that is 
her best field, and within those limits her 
singing was thoroughly delightful in its 
purity of style and elarity of diction. 
Such singing as she exhibited in the 
scene and rondo, ‘‘Non je ne veux pas 
chanter”’ of Isouard delighted even the 
most hardened and most sensitive hearer. 
There was the magic of witchery and 
archness in it. Her French group touched 
no very deep emotion but such lightly 
sentimental songs as Decreus’s “‘L’Oiseau 


Bleu’’ and Dupont’s setting of the fa- 
miliar ‘‘Mandoline’’ were pure delight 
under the charm of Miss Garrison’s rare 
interpretative skill. 

More rare singing followed in the Eng- 
lish group and a final group of Sembrich- 
liked folksongs. It is such recitals as 
this which maintain the finest traditions 
of the singing art and of song interpre- 
tation. The new opera season will open 
in another week; the question at present 
is, ‘‘Will Miss Garrison receive the con- 
Sideration her art merits?”’ —Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, Nov. 4. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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War-Time Novelties To Be 
Features of Flonzaley Programs 











Many New Compositions Will 


Honor Heroes Who Have 
Fallen in Battl—To Perform 


New Works by Americans— 
A Chat with Adolfo Betti 


AD not Adolfo Betti, the leader of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, become a 
jistinguished violinist and a master in 
the field of chamber music, who knows 
but that he might have been equally 


| prominent as a diplomat? Mr. Betti pos- 





sesses a pronounced dislike to reveal his 
own affairs, an almost sacred horror of 
being indiscreet; and so he has the con- 
summate art of dispensing news with a 
dropper, as it were—and only in homeo- 
pathic doses. One wonders if the last- 
mentioned property is not due to some 
atavistic influence. For his ancestors, 
among the smiling hills of Tuscany, 
where Mr. Betti was born and brought 


up, dedicated themselves exclusively to 
the art of pharmacy for more than 200 
years. 

Only on the subject of literature, one 
of his greatest joys, does Mr. Betti let 
himself go. 

His room looks like a Brentano’s store 
in miniature; on every piece of furni- 
ture, on the floor, on the trunks, on the 
fire-place, are piles of books, magazines, 
or newspapers. On his writing table 
Italian, French, German and English 
dictionaries. On a visit recently to Mr. 
Betti the writer found him reading a 
long newspaper clipping. “A criticism 
of the quartet?” we asked naively. 

“Oh, no!” he replied; “quite a different 
kind of literature: d’Annunzio’s last 
poem, just received from Italy.” 

And, in the most natural way, he be- 
gan to recite it to me. The only words 
my knowledge of Italian enabled me to 
catch were “Shenandoah,” “Stonewall 
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NAMARA and sung 





Adolfo Betti, the Noted Italian Violinist, of 
the Flonzaley Quartet 


Jackson” and “John Brown”! The poem 
is an “Ode to America in Arms,” and, 
according to Mr. Betti, is an inspired 
masterpiece, in patriotic style. It was 
not, however, to chat on literature that 
I had called on Mr. Betti. I asked about 
the plans of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
“Well, the plans of the Quartet,” Mr. 
Betti told me, “are very similar, I sup- 
pose, to those of any other conscientious 
artist or group of artists at present. To 
reach the hearts of the people and, 
through work, sincerity and devotion, to 
reveal to them all the beauty which their 
souls in anguish are longing for and 
anxious to assimilate, this seems, in these 
troublesome days, the only legitimate 
dream and the very raison d’ étre of 
every musician who is not with the 
colors. Some one must keep the foun- 
tains of sentiment flowing, declared 
President Wilson to John McCormack. 
After having established the political 
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‘‘A NEW WORLD IS BORN’”’ 


Poem and Music by 


FLORENCE PARR GERE 


Dedicated to Mme. 
by her at her Aeolian Hall, New York, recital 
on October 13th, on which occasion it made 
a noteworthy impression and was encored. 
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‘‘! WALKED WITH ANGUISH IN MY HEART’ 


(Manuscript) 
will be sung at her New York Recital at 


Princess Theater on Nov. 
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program of the Allied nations your great 
President has admirably formulated the 
moral program of the present musical 
world.” 


Secured Many Novelties 


“In spite of the present difficulties,” 
Mr. Betti continued, “we were able to 
secure a good number of novelties. Be- 
sides a work by Samuel Gardner, the 
American violinist and composer, who 
has so rapidly and‘ deservedly made a 
name for himself, and two charming 
pieces by Charles T. Griffes, of Tarry- 
town, and a valuable quartet by Théo- 
dor Dubois, we will have works which, 
being strictly connected with the present 
tragedy, will appeal to every truly pa- 
triotic soul. One of these works is a 
thoroughly French composition by Paul 
Roussel, disappeared or fallen near Ver- 
dun, in 1916. Another will be a quartet 
by Alberic Magnard, that original com- 
poser and medieval chevalier who, at the 
beginning of the war, not far from Paris, 
rather than permit the invader to enter 
his home, sacrificed his life defending it. 

“But one of the most interesting of all 
these novelties will certainly be the one 
describing the story of Victor Chapman, 
that gallant American youth who long 
before his nation entered the conflict, 
fought one of the most glorious battles 
of our days in the air, and gave his life. 
And who was better fitted to translate it 
into music than Charles Martin Loeffler, 
whom America, with reason, considers 
one of her finest creative spirits. Other 
compositions were recently sent to us by 
the Ministry of the Interior in Rome, and 
will prove, I am glad to say, that in the 
realm of pure music too my country, 
Italy, has something noble and important 
to say.” T. M. 





SAN CARLOS IN PITTSBURGH 


Season Curtailed by Closing of Theaters, 
but Four Performances Are Given 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 9.—Mayor Bab- 
cock made the decision that the influenza 
“ban” decreed by Harrisburg was only 
a scrap of paper and that as far as he 
was concerned the slogan might be “busi- 
ness as usual.” This is a propos of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, which 
was to have played a week’s engagement 
here, but was only able to give four per- 
formances, due to a premature mayor 
and indictments against the theaters. It 









cost the San Carlo company more than 
$1,500 to bring the company here and 
it will take that amount to get to the 
next place. 

The San Carlo people were to have 
given us some unhackneyed works, that 
is, as far as they and other road com- 
panies were concerned. Instead of giv- 
ing ‘nine works, they gave just four. 
“Aida” was the opening opera, with 
Elizabeth Amsden as Aida, Manuel Sala- 
zar as Rhadames, Stella Demette as Am- 
neris and Angelo Antola, the little bari- 
tone with the big voice, as Amonasro 
Pietro de Biasi was the Ramfis and 
Natale Cervi the Egyptian King. 

Tuesday night “La Bohéme” was 
given. The performance was notable, as 
the entire cast was vocally and histrion- 
ically the best we have had from that 
company. “Romeo and Juliet” was given 
at the Saturday matinée and “Il Trova- 
tore” on Saturday evening. The cities 
that get the San Carlo company this 
year are to be congratulated; they will 
get excellent soloists, a chorus that can 
sing and a répertoire of the lesser heard 
works. 

On Saturday night Charles Heinroth 
began the series of organ recitals. His 
program was all-Tchaikovsky and his 
offerings were brilliant. They covered a 
wide range, from the “Nut-Cracker” 
Suite to the “Solenelle” Overture. 

ae a 8 





SING FOR UNITED WAR WORK 





Mme. Matzenauer, Yvonne de Tréville 
and Frank La Forge Appear 


Yvonne de Tréville is spending the 
week of the United War Work drive, 
Nov. 11 to 18, in Washington, singing 
both at mass meetings and in the adjoin- 
ing camps under the auspices of the War 
Camp Community Service. Miss de 
Tréville will introduce to Washington 
the new official song of the War Camp 
Community Service, “Every Town’s 
Your Home Town,” by Gena Brans- 
combe, which won the competition held 
some weeks ago. 

Mme. Margaret Matzenauer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and Frank 
La Forge will give a concert in Wash- 
ington on Friday evening, Nov. 15, and 
have consented to make two additional 
appearances for the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 





Musical Instruction 
GEORGES LONGY, Director 








COACHING, VOCAL’AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE, 
PIANO, VIOLIN, ‘CELLO, HARP, FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, 
BASSOON, TRUMPET, SOLFEGGIO HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 








CLASSES AND PRIVATE LESSONS 
FOR 


BEGINNERS 
AND 


ADVANCED PUPILS 








i) Medals and Diplomas Presented to Solfeggio Pupils 
. at Public Exercises at End of School Year 





LONGY 


103 Hemenway Street 








FOR ALL PARTICULARS APPLY 


Telephone, Back Bay 4971-M 
Daily, 9 to 12 a.m., 2 to 5 p.m. (Sundays excepted) 


SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 
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MANY ARTISTS SPUR THE RECORDS DRIVE 


Week of Special Concerts at Wan- 
amaker’s Enlists Aid of No- 
table Musicians 


A week of afternoon concerts, the uni- 
form excellence of which exceeded even 
the usual high standard maintained, took 
place at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, Oct. 26-Nov. 2, as the con- 
tribution of that institution to the cam- 
paign week of the National Phonograph 
Records Recruiting Corps. Admission 


was by “records,” needles or donations 
to the fund for needles, a huge phono- 
graph yawning invitingly at the Audi- 
torium entrance to receive the former. 

On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 26, the 
week of special programs was opened 
with a concert in which Mme. Maud 
Powell, David Bispham, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wheeler and Miss Sydney 
Thompson appeared. Major-General J. 
Franklin Bell, commander of the Depart- 
ment of the East, gave a brief talk on 
the importance of music in the life of 
the soldier. 

In Monday’s concert Martha Atwood, 
Ferdinand Himmelreich. Nathalie Bosh- 





ko and Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers 
were heard, and on Tuesday afternoon 
the program was presented by Erminie 
Powell, May Bradley, Emily Gresser, 
Royal Dadmun and Martha Baird. Pri- 
vate Tommy Kehoe of the British Army 
spoke on the war work of the phono- 
graph. 

On Wednesday afternoon Marie Mor- 
risey, Hans Kronold, Hartridge Whipp 
and Sally Hamlin were the artists 
heard, and Lucie Lacosta spoke on the 
musical needs of the army. Thursday’s 
program was presented by Elsie Baker, 
Frances Nash, Macklyn Arbuckle and 
Margaret Farnum. 

The Tollefsen Trio added to the ex- 
cellence of the program given on Friday 
and the other artists heard that day 
included Alice Sjoselius. Philip Gordon 
and Myra Mortimer. Sigmund Spaeth, 
now in service with the Y. M. C. A., gave 
an interesting talk on “Y. M. C. A. Work 
in the Army and Navy.” 

The week of special concerts ended 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 2, when 
Mme. Marie Sundelius of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Riccardo Martin 
of the Chicago Opera Association and 


Mary Carson, formerly of the Century 


Opera Company, appeared, together with 
ten soldier-singers from the “Yip Yip 





Yaphank” company of Camp Upton. All 
the artists appearing generously gave 
their services to help the big drive for 
phonographs and records which was held 
throughout the nation and which result- 
ed in the collection of more than three- 
quarters of a million records for the 
entertainment of the men in — 





GIVE NEW STRAVINSKY WORK 


Lausanne Scene of Premiére of Russian’s 
Unique “A Soldier’s Story” 


Alfred Pochon of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet has brought to America some inter- 
esting information concerning Igor 
Stravinsky’s latest work. This is a mu- 
sical dramatization of a Russian folk- 
lore theme, “The Soldier and the Devil,” 
and has been rearranged and entitied 
“A Soldier’s Story.” It requir=s the 
services of two mimes, a uancer, a 
reader and a small orzuestra. The 
words were written by the Swiss poet, 
C. F. Ramuz, while the artistic aid of 
the painter, Auberjenois, also a Swiss, 
was sought for the mise-en-scéne. 

For the performance of his play 
Stravinsky has had constructed a small, 
portable theater, which is put in the cen- 
ter of the stage. On each side is a small 
platform, one for the reader, the other 


for the orchestra. The orchestration is 
for one violin, one contrabass, one clar- 
inet, one bassoon, one cornet, one trom- 
bone and the bass drums and cymbals 
which play a decidedly important part 
in the composition. 


The world premiére was scheduled fo 
Sept. 28, but owing to the uncertainties of 
communication no confirmation of this fact 
has been received. Igor Stravinsky is living 
at Morges (near Paderewski’s home) about 
four miles from Lausanne, and has under- 
taken to conduct all rehearsals of his new 
and original production. 





Cleveland Organizations Sponsoring 
Concert of French Orchestra 


Tne Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and 
tae Musical Arts Association will sponsor the 
concert of the orchestra of the Paris Con- 
servatoire when these eminent French ar- 
tists come to the city. The concert is 
scheduled for Gray’s Armory, Dec. 5, and the 
Mayor’s War Band will also be among those 
patronizing it. The backing of these bodies 
reflects the new interest war has kindled in 
music in the country’s sixth city. 





Katherine Rice has been singing ‘The 
Magic of Your Eyes” recently at Camp 
Lewis, where she has made many appear- 
ances for the Y. M, C. A. She is also teach- 
ing the song in her studio work. 
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Her Recitah at Aeolian Hall the Evening of October 28th was 


“Altogether a Night of Triumph 


or AUGUSTA COTTLOW: 


JAMES HUNEKER, in NEW YORK TIMES 


THE EVENING POST, New York, October 
29, 1918. 


By Henry T. Finck 


The first appearance of Miss Augusta 
Cottlow in New York in several years 
took place last night in Aeolian Hall. 
Miss Cottlow—in private life Mrs. Edgar 
Gerst (her husband is serving Uncle Sam) 
—has grown artistically and intellectually 
since she was last heard here. She opened 
with a Busoni transcription of the Bach 
Toccata Adagio and Fugue. This she 
played with deep regard for its grandeur 
as well as its poetry. Bach’s poetry is 
a sealed book to many pianists, but Miss 
Cottiow reveals it. Her next number 
consisted of the Nocturne in B major 
and Ballade in F minor of Chopin, both 
played with great beauty of tone and deli- 
cacy of nuance. For encore she responded 
with the ‘“‘two-four”’ waltz. Then came 


her piéce de résistance, for Americans 
—MacDowell’s ‘‘Norse Sonata.” This 
highly dramatic and powerfully beautiful 
work was splendidly played, with a pro- 
found sense of its deep dramatic signifi- 
cance. MacDowell’s four piano sonatas 
are really great works; but they are 
tabooed by two classes: ‘‘made in Ger- 
many” musicians and American medi- 
ocrities. Miss Cottlow belongs to neither 
class. To enthusiastic applause she re- 
sponded with “‘To a Water Lily.” 








Her last group included four sketches 
by Busoni on American Indian melodies 
and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. Busoni’s 
compositions are more Busonic than In- 
dian, but they have charming moments 
and bizarre effects. Busoni’s greatest 
work is done in his Bach transcriptions 
and propaganda; let us not complain if 
his creative power is not on the same 
level. The performance of the ‘‘Mephisto’”’ 
waltz was brilliant and sardonic. Liszt 
himself would have enjoyed it. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL— 
Oct. 29, 1918 


Miss Cottlow showed yesterday in the 
Norse sonata that she can make Mac- 
Dowell interesting to an audience that 
knows him all too little, and her ‘‘Water 


Lily’’ encore was a thing of serene 
beauty. 

. . + In extraordinary studies of In- 
dian themes by Busoni, the pianist was 
truly brilllant. 





NEW YORK TIMES, Oct. 29, 1918. 
By JaMes HuNEKER 


Augusta Cottlow proved an artist of dif- 
ferent calibre. She is both cerebral and 
emotional. A piano prodigy as a child, 
she is one of the lucky few who has ful- 
filled early promise. Technique is no 
longer a factor in her case. She has in 
addition a keen rhythmic s€nse, and her 


phrasing reveals the mature musical 


thinker. The amazing polyphony in Bu- 
soni’s transcription of Bach’s' mighty 
organ Toccata in C was as clear as an 
elaborately carved Japanese ivory orna- 
ment. To attain the organ fullness of 
tone the transcriber had to multiply the 
voices and followed in the fugue an 
astounding display of thirds, sixths and 
octaves. More’s the pity, as Bach loses 
much by the more brittle tone of the 
pianoforte. Miss. Cottlow calmly rode the 
storm, calmly grasped the largely molded 
dramatic phases of MacDowell’s Norse 
Sonata, the last movement of which was 
truly delivered ‘‘with much character and 
fire.”’ 


This young woman, a graceful appari- 
tion with a Cleo de Merode coiffure, was 
also heard in Chopin’s fourth Ballade and 
in the ‘“‘Tuberose’’ Nocturne. She is not 
a sentimental Chopinist, but she has mas- 
tered the curves and passion of the 
greater Chopin. The Ballade was a con- 
vincing reading, though purists may 
shudder at the innovation of inter'ocking 
octaves in the last few bars. Altogether 
a night of triumph for Augusta Cottlow, 
particularly after her brilliant and kaleid- 
oscopic version of Chopin’s Valse, Op. 42, 
given as an encore. The audience was 
appreciative. 


NEW YORK EVENING GLOBE— 
Oct. 29, 1918 


Miss Cottlow’s tone, her energy 
and muscularity, as well as mature phras- 
ing and a thoughtful breadth of style, 
were in general well expended. 


Management $ 


Steinway Piano 


NEW VORK TRIBUNE, Oct. 29, 1918. 


In the evening Miss Augusta Cottlow, 
who is an old acquaintance among the 
pianists, gave a recital also at Aeolian. 
Miss Cottlow chose for her opening num- 
ber Busoni’s piano transcription of the 
Bach organ Toccata in C major. Mr. 
Busoni’s’ transcription is» undoubtedly 
scholarly, but the result is none the less 
arid. However, it is easy to understand 
why the arrangement has its interest for 
pianists. Its technical difficulties, notably 
in the fugue, are stupendous and give the 
virtuoso an opportunity for the display of 
his powers. Miss Cottlow’s technical 
prowess Is unusual, and she carried off 
the fugue with brilliant effect. 

Her command of tone color was evident 
in the following Chopin nocturne, and the 
same composer’s F minor Ballade she 
gave with fine effect. Other numbers were 
MacDowell’s Norse Sonata and Liszt’s 
Mephisto waltz. 


NEW YORK HERALD, Oct. 29, 1918. 


The esteem in which Miss Augusta 
Cottlow is held in musical circles was 
demonstrated by the attendance and the 
reception given to her recital in Aeolian 
Hall last night. It was additionally justi- 
fied by her performance of the transcrip- 
tion for the piano by Busoni of Bach’s 
“Toccata”? in C major for the organ. This 
is one of the master’s greatest works and 
its orchitectionics would make a special 
appeal to the masterful and also con- 
structive mind of Busoni. A combination 
of Bach and Busoni is a very near real- 
ization of the idea of heaping Pélion upon 
Ossa, or, at any rate, of placing the 
Woo!worth on top of the Singer Building. 

Miss Cottlow chose the piece for her 
opening number, and played it finely, with 
a firmness and even masculinity of touch, 
and, in the adagio, a tenderness worthy 
of all praise. She also played MacDowell’s 
beautiful Norse sonata, some American 
Indian sketches by Busoni and Liszt’s 
“Mephisto Valse,” a range of choice 
which in itself bespeaks her accomplish- 
ments. 
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NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH, 
Oct. 29, 1918. 


Augusta Cottlow’s rapidly widening 
circle of admirers last evening at Aeolian 
Hall had another opportunity to hear this 
swiftly maturing artist of the piano in 
one of the most interesting recitals given 
here this season. The Bach Toccata in 
C major for the organ, transcribed by 
Ferruccio Busoni, and played with all of 
the fine tonal warmth of which Miss Cott- 
low is in command, suitably introduced 
the program. She played a Chopin Noc- 
turne and Ballade with equal success, 
perhaps best satisfying the critical audi- 
ence with these, and the Mephisto Waltz 
by Liszt which closed the program. But 
in intimacy of appeal, in timeliness and in 
the spacious and imaginative interpreta- 
tion which the artist gave them, the four 
studies based on American Indian melo- 
dies, must be regarded as the feature of 
the delightful evening. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN— 
Oct. 29, 1918 


The piano recital given by Augusta 
Cottlow last night at Aeolian Hall was 
a sound and creditable performance, suffi- 
cient to itself, and standing safely on the 
legs of its own achievement. . . . She 
has fine gifts of interpretation, a splen- 
did technique, power to call up the hosts 
of sound at one moment and to dismiss 
them lightly the next. Her Bach was 
that Toccata in C major. . its ren- 
dition looms tremendous to the pianist. 
Miss Cottlow last night did not fail to 


vanquish its technical difficuities, nor did 
she miss any of the melodious beauty of 
the slower passages. The feminine 
nuances and the lingering but completely 
restrained sentiment of Chopin seem to 
come Instinctively from the feminine fin- 
ger tips. On the programme also were 
the Norse Sonata in which MacDowell’s 
spacious saga-singing harmonies received 
their due strong co'orings: Busoni’s In- 
dian Sketch Book, and at the end Liszt’s 
Mephisto Waltz, whose chromatic bril- 
liancies and the Insistently and satanic- 
ly furlous rhythm came off Miss Cott- 
low’s keyboard like wicked, enticing 
flames. 

Times have indeed changed when a 
woman pianist can face its satanic spells 
and live unseathed to dash it off at the 
end of a recital. ' 
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HREE of Italy’s opera houses have 

passed this season under the man- 
agement of one impresario, Carlo Zanini, 
who has organized for them three sep- 
arate companies, with a few singers set 
apart to play the shuttle between his 
centers of managerial activity. The 
Pergola in Florence, the Communale in 
Bologne and the Politeama in Livorno 
are the new Zanini theaters, the Per- 
gola being, of course, the most impor- 
tant of the three. ; 

Alessandro Bonci is to be a guest star 
at all three houses. While in Livorno he 
will appear in “The Masked Ball,” the 
Bologna public is to hear him as Faust, 
a role he never sang in this country. 
For the Pergola in Florence two of his 
old Manhattan associates, Giannina Russ 
and Amedeo Bassi, are also engaged. 
The new English tenor, Lionello Cecil, is 
to sing in all three places, Concetto 
Paterno, late of the Metropolitan, is to 
sing in Florence and Livorno and Carlo 
Galefi, known to Boston and Philadel- 
phia audiences, is to be in the Bologna 
company. 

Rosina Storchio, Elena Rakowska Ser- 
afin, Edoardo Garbin and the Greek 
tenor, Ulysses Lappas, are all engaged 
for Florence, while Ester Mazzoleni and 
the basso, Nazzareno de Angelis, are 
stars of the company in Bologna, where 


Campanini’s new tenor, Alessandro 
Dolei, also had a few appearances be- 
fore taking his departure for this coun- 
try. 

The Florence season opened with 
“Otello,” with Antonio Pavli in the name 
part. Ponchielli’s “Prodigal Son” is to 
be brought forward, while other works 
to be given include “Andrca Chénier,” 
“Thais,” “Mefistofele,” “Tosca,” “Wer- 
ther,” “La Gioconda,” “Mignon,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Favorita,” “Masked Ball,” 
“Pagliacci,” “La Sonnambula,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “Ernani,” “La Bohéme” and 
“The Secret of Suzanne.” 

The Bologna répertoire is of more lim- 
ited scope—“Aida,” “Louise,” “Lodo- 
letta,” “La Sonnambula,” “Faust,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Mefistofele.” in Livorno 
the opening, “La Wally,” is being fol- 
lowed up with “La Bohéme,” “The 
Masked Ball,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Rigoletto” and “Andrea 
Chénier,” which many New Yorkers 
would like to hear again. 


* * * 


Career of Former Wonder-Child Comes 
to an End 


One of the best of Hungarian violin- 
ists, one who had a singularly interest- 
ing “child prodigy” history, has met 
with an accident that has _ written 
“Finis” to his career. Franz von Vecsey 
was in the aerial service of his country 
and it was while flying that the accident 
befell him which has put an end to his 
violin piaying. 

The European countries of ante-bel- 
lum days were proverbially kind to musi- 
cal wonder-children — incomprehensibly 
so in many cases—and when little von 
Vecsey suddenly appeared in Berlin 
when he was eleven or twelve years old 
ne was not only a nine days’ wonder, but 
an entire season’s wonder to the musi- 
‘ians and public of the German capital. 
The following season young Mischa El- 
man, then but fourteen years old, was 
orought in from Russia and, as he exhib- 
ted a larger measure of temperament 
and somewhat superior tonal qualities 
in his playing, he overshadowed his little 
Hungarian colleague to a certain extent. 
Joachim then took young von Vecsey in 
hand and directed his further musical 
studies up to the time of his death. 

Since attaining manhood von Vecsey 
has reappeared in the European concert 
world as a mature artist. His profes- 
sional activities have been confined 
mainly to the Austria of yesterday, to 
Germany and to Italy. 


ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Bonci in Demand as Guest Star at Italian Opera Houses —- Concert Career of Child-Prodigy Rival 
of Mischa Elman Ends Abruptly—Serious Obstacles Overcome by Mario Sammarco and His 
Associate Directors at La Scala — Many British Works to Be Heard at Albert Hall Concerts 
in London — Toscanini’s Immediate Predecessor at Metropolitan Engaged for Next Buenos 
Aires Season—London’s Leading Choral Society Plans Heavy Season’s Work—Ernest New- 
man Indulges in Plain Talk to British Composers 








Formidable Difficulties for La Scala’s 
New Directors to Solve 


When Mario Sammarco, the baritone, 
and his two managerial associates acting 
on behalf of the Italian Society of Lyric 
Artists undertook to arrange a season 
at La Scala this fall they were confront- 
ed with somewhat formidable difficulties, 
for, as the scheme was planned to raise 
a fund for singers maimed in the war 
and the children of their colleagues who 
have been killed, it was necessary to 








rows’ of the British composer! From 
all accounts his ‘trembling footsteps’ 
have failed to bring him to the ‘Prom- 
enades,’ and we are informed that he 
‘lost his opportunity’ in the concerts 
given to welcome the Carabinieri Band. 
In spite of the kindly assistance given 
him by Isidore de Lara and Sir Ernest 
Palmer, no one seems to want him—or 
is it his modesty which causes him to 
hide his light under a bushel? We are 
glad tc see, nevertheless, that the Lon- 
don Str.ng Quartet have taken him un- 


’Twas for groundlings only made”— 
Quick responded Chopin’s shade. 


“But it is the worst of crimes 
When each day a dozen times 

My C Minor Prelude’s mangled 
And its lovely chords are jangled.” 


Thus the ghosts with futile wailing 
Went on impotently railing, 

While the player, quite at ease, 
Pounded the unhappy keys. 


- + * 
Strenuous Season for London Chorus 


Eight concerts are planned for this 
season by London’s foremost secular 
choir, the Royal Choral Society. Con- 
ductor Sir Frederick Bridge rig > prado 
the strenuous schedule with endels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” last week. 

Three works will be sung at this 
month’s concert: Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens” 
and Wood’s “Dirge for Two Veterans.” 
On Dec. 21 a program of Christmas 
carols will be given, to be followed by 
“The Messiah” in January, “The Dream 
of Gerontius” in February, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and Mozart’s 
“Requiem Mass” at the first March con- 
cert and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” 
at the second March concert. Then an 











work of the American army abroad. 


keep expenses down to as low a figure 
as possible. 

First, there was the question of get- 
ting a theater, the Dal Verme having 
been sought first, but finally the use of 
La Scala was generously donated and 
the Municipality added a grant of 
$10,000 as a financial nucleus. As this 
could not take the place of the $100,000 
usually granted to concessionaires, how- 
ever, it was necessary to appeal to the 
public for subscriptions, which resulted 
in raising an additional $30,000. To 
save the expense of fuel it was decided 
to hold the season in the autumn rather 
than the winter. Organizing a company 
on limited funds was not an easy task, 
and then, as much of the scenery and 
stage machinery had been lent to other 
opera houses during the year the prob- 
lem of getting it all back again in the 
face of the present transportation con- 
ditions, was a serious one to solve. 


” + * 
British Composers Get Their Chance 


Sunday afternoon concerts at the Al- 
bert Hall, with Landon Ronald conduct- 
ing, will again be a feature of London’s 
music life this season, as they have been 
for the past thirteen years. The out- 
standing feature of the program scheme 
arranged for this winter is the large 
number of works by British compvsers 
that will be brought forward, thus in- 
augurating what is a comparatively new 
policy for this concert series. 

These British works include seven by 
Sir Edward Elgar, five by Edward Ger- 
man, two by Sir Frederic Cowen, two 
by Balfour Gardiner, two by Percy 
Grainger and one each by Frank Bridge, 
the late George Butterworth, Howard 
Carr, John Ireland, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Landon Ronald, Sir Charles 
Stanford and William Wallace. 

And yet immediately after making this 
announcement London Musical News 
makes the comment that the British are 
victorious everywhere just now except, 
it would appear, in regard to their mu- 
sic, and proceeds thus: “ ‘Pity the sor- 





AMERICAN NEGRO MUSICIANS NEAR THE BATTLE FRONT 


Just as the Negro soldier has given proof of his valor in the great war so has the Negro musician contributed a conspicuous part in the 


was taken late in September 


der their wing for their tour in Spain 
and Portugal. All agree that his oppor- 
tunity has arrived. Now for the man!” 


* * * 


No Compromise with Native Composers, 
Insists Ernest Newman 


Despite Isidore de Lara’s impassioned 
plea on behalf of neglected British com- 
posers Ernest Newman comes down flat- 
footedly on the principle of encouraging 
native composers just because they are 
native composers, in the London Ob- 
server With almost brutal frankness 
the brilliant Birmingham critic insists 
that too much forebearance has been 
shown toward native music that is not 
worth while when judged by non-national 
standards. 

“No music is worth performing mere- 
ly because it is British music,” says Mr. 
Newman, “and no impresario is any 
more under a moral obligation to per- 
form-.a piece of music because it is Brit- 
ish than a publisher is to publish a cer- 
tain number of English novels each sea- 
son because they are English. British 
music has only a claim to performance 
when it happens also to be good music. 
eee |. o British music matters but 
the best British music. Our fault has 
been not so much that we have been 
unkind to British music as that we have 
too often been mistakenly kind to it. I 
should like to see more ruthlessness 
toward it on the part of both concert- 
givers and critics.” 

* * oe 


A Protest from Purgatory 


London Punch has received from a 
contributor—apparently the ghost of a 
departed music critic—this wail of cer- 
tain composers in Purgatory: 


“O that ‘Melody in F’! 

How I wish that I were deaf! 
Once I thought it rather fine”— 
Said the ghost of Rubinstein. 


“Cease your dolorous self-pity 
For your cheap and tawdry ditty; 
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Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


) é The photograph shows Lieut. Europe, so well remembered by New Yorkers, and his band entertain- 
ing convalescent American soldiers on the old race track at Auteuil, where the American Red Cross put up a tent hospital. 


The picture 


extra performance of “The Messiah” will 
be given on Good Friday. 

Many of the most conspicuous concert 
and oratorio singers on the English 
stage are included in the long array of 
soloists engaged. Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
Agnes Nichols, Ben Davies, Gervase 
Elwes, Walter Hyde and Robert Radford 
are among them. 


Old Violins Sold in London 


An interesting violin came under the 
hammer at an auction in London the 
other day, being knocked down for 
$1,000, says the London Musical News. 
It was made by Peter Guarnerius, 
known also as “Peter of Cremona,” the 
brother of Joseph “Filius Andraz,” and 
cousin of the famous Joseph del Gesu. 
It bears the date 1702 and at one time 
was in the possession of Sarasate. In 
1896 it was sold to Alfred Brun of the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

At the same sale a very fine violon- 
cello, dated 1735, by the same maker, 
brought $800, and an old violoncello by 
one of the Klotz family (contemporary 
with the Guarnerius family) sold for 
$230. Several other violins by old Ital- 
ian makers made prices varying from 
$50 to $235. 


*. * 


to Conduct at the 
Colon 


When opera war again breaks loose in 
Buenos Ayres next summer Tullio Sera- 
fin’s chief assistant in attempting to up- 
hold the best traditions of the Colon 
against the Coliseum’s formidable com- 

etition will be Rodolfo Ferrari, remem- 
ered here as the last Italian conductor 
brought to the Metropolitan by the late 
Heinrich Conried and the immediate 
predecessor of Arturo Toscanini. 

Ferrari recently refused the proffered 

st of director of the Massimo in 

alermo for the coming season there. 
For the autumn season he is stationed in 
Bologna at the Communale. J. L. H 


Rodolfo Ferrari 
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Moranzoni to Conduct World Premieres 
of Three Puccini Operas This Season 














ECURELY established in the favor 
of New York opera-lovers, Roberto 
Moranzoni began his second season as 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
13, when he conducted “Aida” with 
Mmes. Muzio, Homer and Giulio Crimi as 
the principals. In a single season Mr. 
Moranzoni at the Metropolitan gave con- 
clusive proof of his notable gifts as a 
conductor of force, imaginative power 
and brilliance as well as poetic under- 
standing of the music he _ interprets. 
Last season he led many of the works in 
the standard répertoire, further con- 
ducted the American premiére of Mas- 
cagni’s “Lodoletta,” revealed the beau- 
ties of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” and gave an inspiring reading of the 
exacting score of Zandonai’s “Francesca 
da Rimini.”” New York knew him prior 
to his coming to the Metropolitan as con- 


ductor with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company under Mr. Rabinoff’s manage- 
ment in its two New York tall seasons, 
when he attracted attention with his 
readings of Verdi’s “Otello,” Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and Mas- 
cagni’s “Iris.” Mr. Moranzoni also did 
valuable work with the Boston Opera 
Company in Boston in the days of Henry 
Russell, though it is generally understood 
now that he was not given an opportu- 
nity at that time to show his ability. 
Especial interest attaches to him this 
season, as he will conduct the world pre- 
miéres of the three short Puccini operas, 
“Suor Angelica,” “Il Tabarro” and 
“Gianni Schicchi,” having been dele- 
gated by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany during the summer just passed to 
go to Italy, where he went over the op- 
eras with Puccini personally, so that they 
would be given here in exact accordance 
with the noted Italian composer’s wishes. 





FLONZALEYS PLAY SUPERBLY 


Thrill Hearers at Opening of People’s 
Symphony Auxiliary Series 

The opening of the People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club’s concert series in Wash- 
ington Irving High School on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 9 was signalized by the 
appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
The famous chamber music organization 
gave a good-sized, genuinely stirred au- 
dience a delectable taste of its choice art. 
In Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” 
Quartet the Andante doucement expressif 
and Assez vif et bien rythmique from 
Debussy’s G Minor Quartet, and “Three 
Novelettes,” Op. 15, by Glazounoff, the 
Flonzaleys fairly outdid themselves— 





and that is saying more than para- 
graphs of praise could convey. The 
writer has never heard more beautiful 
quartet playing; it was lofty, exquisitely 
balanced and sincere. 

Franz X. Arens delivered a lecture on 
“The Variation as an Art Form” prior 
to the Flonzaleys’ appearance. Estelle 
Broda, contralto, sang “Death and the 
Maiden” to illustrate the antes ” 





Florence Hinkle Sings at Residence of 
Charles M. Schwab 


Florence Hinkle gave a recital on Oct. 29 
at the home of Charles M. Schwab, Director 
General of the U. S. Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in honor of the Swiss Commission. 


Mr. Schwab is known not only for his ability 
in the official capacity in which he is now 
acting but he has also been tireless in his 
efforts toward the advancement of music. He 
takes every opportunity to hear the best ar- 
tists, under the most favorable conditions, 
and his residence on Riverside Drive has 
been the scene of many interesting musical 
presentations. At Mr. Schwab’s. request, 
Miss Hinkle gave a specially selected pro- 


gram, accompanied by Archer Gibson, organ- 
ist. The soprano opened with the aria, 
‘‘Depuis le jour’’ from “Louise.’”’ Then came 
Handel’s “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?’’? and a group, “In the Time of Roses,” 
“Yesterday and To-day,’ and several other 
American songs. The program was con- 
cluded with “Vissi d’Arte’”’ from ‘‘Tosca.”’ 





BEETHOVEN SOCIETY CONCERT 


Club Members Hear Contralto, Baritone 
and Pianist 


The first of the Beethoven Society’s 
concerts was held in the ballroom of the 
Plaza Hotel on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
9. The artists were Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; Malcolm La Prade, baritone, and 
Aline van Barentzen, pianist. 

Miss van Barentzen is a player who 
has considerable technical facility, but 
does not yet seem entirely master of her 
gifts. In the Chopin Nocturne which 
she gave, she missed many of the dra- 
matic significances. The Fauré Im- 
promptu and the Rubinstein “Staccato 
Etude” were on the other hand excel- 
lently conceived and executed. 





Miss Beck scored with “My Love Hath. 


Wings,” a song by Louis Koemmenich, 
the club’s choral conductor, and in other 
numbers. Mr. La Prade had chosen 
pieces which demanded rather dramatic 
treatment, but it seemed likely that his 
general style is declamatory in charac- 
ter and that this accounted for his lapses 
from pitch. His voice, however, was 
agreeable, as was Miss Beck’s also, and 
if it had not been for this tendency on 
Mr. La Prade’s part to sing slightly off 


key and for Miss Beck’s use of more 
volume than the small auditorium re- 
quired, their duets would have been 
really very fine. “La ci darem” from Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” showed especially 
well what their possibilities as duetists 
were. Dd. 4 


AUER RETURNS TO NEW YORK 








Veteran Teacher Praises Student Ability 
Found at Chicago Musical College 


Prof. Leopold Auer has again arrived 
in New York and taken an apartment on 
Riverside Drive. The venerable master 
looks none the worse for his strenuous 
six weeks’ teaching at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, nor for his having been a 
victim of the Spanish influenza. 

Asked how he enjoyed his short season 
in Chicago, Professor Auer replied: 

“T have only words of the deepest ap- 
preciation for the splendid reception ac- 
corded me in Chicago. I was simply en- 
chanted. Karl Kinsey, head of the 
Chicago Musical College, outdid himself 
to make my course of teaching at his 
institute as pleasant as possible. But 
that which gave me the most pleasure- 
able surprise was the excellent student 
material I found in the Middle West. 
And a very large percentage of this ma- 
terial which Mr. Kinsey placed at my 
disposal proved of exceptional merit. In- 
cidentally, it also behooves me to say 
that, throughout, the Chicago Musical 
College’s course of instruction in the vio- 
lin department—of which alone, of 
course, I am able to judge—is of a very 
high standard. Decidedly, I think very 
differently of the musical possibilities of 
pre Middle West than I did before I went 
there.’ 





At the big concert at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 29, for the 
Slacker Record Drive, Frieda Hempel, the 
noted soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, aroused great enthusiasm singing 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail.’’ 
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Kitty Cheatham’s pioneer spirit— in its different 
lines of expression—has made her a commanding 
As a great interpretative singer, as speaker, 
as a maker of programs of artistic beauty, as a 
writer of songs, verse and prose, as collector, trans- 
lator, adapter and as a leader of community sing- 
ing, Kitty Cheatham exemplifies achievement. She 
is a pioneer in the recognition of the value of 
genuine old negro songs, and was the first artist to 
make them known, not only throughout America, 
but in the principal European capitals. 
discoverer of the value of children’s songs—of musi- 
cal and literary merit—on recital programs. 
has not only brought out the songs of more than 
one hundred American composers, but has 1evealed 
and emphasized the eternal spirit of childhood in 
the classical composers. 
pioneer in the arrangement of original orchestral 
programs, and was the first artist to make com- 
munity singing an important feature of individual 


Miss Cheatham 


—University Extension Bulletin, Philadelphia 
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All communications to 274 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE 5132 MURRAY HILL 





—Photo by Ira L. Hill Studios 
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Courtesy The N. Y. Herald 


A Pictorial Glimpse of the Great Throng That Held the First “Election Night Sing’’ in Herald Square, Under Albert Hoxie’s Leadership 


LECTION evening in New York held 
a significance apart from the ques- 
tion as to whose shoulders would wear 
the gubernatorial mantle for the next 
four years, for it was the first election in 
the history of the city when the surging 


throng that was out to watch election 
returns was turned into a singing aggre- 
gation. 

The New York Herald had arranged 
for the appearance in Herald Square of 
Albert N. Hoxie, song leader of the 


League Island Navy Yard, and, with the 
assistance of Nahan Franko’s band, Mr. 
Hoxie soon had the crowd singing “The 
Home Fires,” “Smiles” and other songs 
of the army and navy camps. The peo- 
ple finally became so interested that they 





LEVITZKI TRIUMPHS WITH DAMROSCH 





Dashing Performance of _ the 
Pianist Is a Feature— 
Brilliant Program 


New York Symphony Society, Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor. Concert, Satur- 
day Evening, Nov. 9. Soloist, Mischa 
Levitzki, Pianist. The Program: 


Borodin, Symphony No. 2; Saint- 
Saéns, G Minor Concerto; Danse des 
Ménades and Danse d’Aphrodite, from 
Danses Tanagréennes (first time in New 
York), Paul Vidal; Persian Dance from 
“Khowantchina,” Moussorgsky. 


The recent war has brought about a 
unique orchestral situation in this coun- 
try. Mars was impartial, he robbed 
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each of our leading symphonies of its 
choicest flowers, so to-day, for perhaps 
the first time, all American orchestras 
seem to be on an equal footing so far as 
instrumentalists are concerned. This is 
the beginning of a new order. The race 
is on! 

New York already has a strong entry 
in this national handicap. Mr. Damrosch 
is the jockey and trainer of the prom- 
ising steed. The second week of the 
Symphony Society’s season demonstrated 
what can be done with a war orchestra. 

One of Mr. Damrosch’s artistic pos- 
sessions is an unerring feeling for bal- 
ance, a really exquisite sense of tone 
values. This indispensable gift is stand- 
ing his orchestra in great stead these 
days. A certain improvement in ensem- 
ble is plainly discernible even at this 
early date. Even a certain smoothness 
entered into the performance of the 
Borodin Symphony. The strinvs are 
slowly but surely melting together in 
unity; in time the brasses may become 
more docile. The playing was smooth 
enough to enable Mr. Damrosch to ex- 
hibit the grandeur of the work. 

Paul Vidal’s dance music proved hon- 
est, if not brilliant, ballet material. The 
workmanship is good and unassuming, 


but it takes a strong stretch of the imag- 
ination to associate Aphrodite with the 
dance prepared for her by this com- 
poser. Ballet music of a different order 
was heard in the Persian Dance excerpt 
from Moussorgsky’s unfinished opera. 
Saint-Saéns’s ancient Concerto (as un- 
killable as the Crown Prince) rightly 
won Mischa Levitzki a mighty ovation. 
We purposely counted the recalls—seven 
of them. This serious young pianist, 
worthy of a concerto which does not play 
itself, gave a dazzling performance, a 
reading’ glittering with  brilliancy, 
poetry, humor and heat. Young Levitzki 
is growing apace artistically. A. H. 


The Sunday Concert 


Repeating the program given on the 
previous evening, the New York Sym- 
phony, Walter Damrosch conducting, 
gave the second Sunday concert of the 
season on Nov. 9, with Mischa Levitzki 
as soloist. Showing again his fine skill 
and received by the audience with a 
splendid outpouring of applause, the 
pianist gave the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
G Minor. As on the previous evening, 
the orchestral numbers were Symphony 
No. 2, Borodine; “Danse des Ménades” 
and “Danse d’Aphrodite”’ from Paul 
Vidal’s “Danse Tanagréennes,” and final- 
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one dollar each, over 400 consecu- 
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and Written Harmony. Teach with Scien- 
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ly Moussorgsky’s “Persian Dance” from 
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Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
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TEACHER OF THE HARP 
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MUSIC CREDITS 
tellectual Memory. Create Keyboard 
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forgot, temporarily, to watch how 
Brooklyn was going or what was hap- 
pening in the borough of Manhattan, in 
the delight of antiphonal singing. 
Throngs of from five to eight thousand 
persons gathered in Herald Square from 
eight o’clock in the evening until nearly 
midnight. They sang and hummed; they 
became tolerant of the candidate that 
the other man was supporting; in fact, 
they did all the things which we have 
come to know are the inevitable results 
of singing together in great numbers. 
In devising its program of mass singing 
for election night the New York Herald 
set an example that might well be copied. 
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INCE publishing the list of the distinguished personages of national 
S standing in the political, business and musical world who have accepted 
membership in the Advisory Council, Dr. Walter Damrosch has 

sent the following: 

“It will give me great pleasure to serve on the Advisory Council of the 
Musical Alliance.” 

Dr. Damrosch is to-day considered by many persons, and with justice, 
the most distinguished and conspicuous figure in our American musical life, 
whether we take him as a conductor, composer, musician or educator. Dis- 
agree as some may with regard to his precise place as a musician, or as a 
composer, or as a conductor, there can be no division of opinion with regard 
to his conspicuous service to the cause of musical culture in this country. 
In this respect we believe he has done more than any other one man we 
could name. His becoming a member, therefore, of the Advisory Council 
gives it not only additional strength, but will be of particular value in 
assisting the directors to formulate its future policies. 

Another musician of note who has joined the Council is Rubin Gold- 
mark, celebrated as a composer and authority on musical matters. He has 
a wide following among the serious musicians, is Acting-President of the 
“Bohemians,” one of the most prominent and influential musical organiza- 
tions in the country. He has won fame by the eloquence and humor of the 
addresses that he has been called upon to make when distinguished guests 
were entertained by the club. In his letter of acceptance, Mr. Goldmark 
says: 

‘Delighted and honored to serve on the Advisory Council for the Musi- 
cal Alliance. I am thoroughly in sympathy with its aims.” 

As at present constituted, therefore, the Council is as follows: 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MUSICAL ALLIANCE OF THE U. S. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1918 


Annual Report of the Musical Alliance Soon to Be Issued 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 
Conductor Phila. Sym. Orch. 


KARL BUSCH, 
Conductor Kansas City S. Orch. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 

HAROLD BAUER. 

MAUD POWELL. 

DAVID BISPHAM. 

DR. WILLIAM C. CARL. 

WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, 
Pres. Society American Singers. 


E. R. LEDERMANN, 
Centralia, IIl., 


Pres. Assn. of Presidents, State 
Music Teachers’ Assns. 
T. P. GIDDINGS, 
Minneapolis, 


Supt. Public School Music. 
PAUL B. KLUGH, 
Pres. Nat. Piano Mfrs. Assn. 
CHARLES L. WAGNER, 
Pres. Nat. Assn. Musical Managers. 
DANIEL J. NOLAN, 
Cleveland, 
Pres. Piano Merchants’ Nat. Assn. 
EDMUND GRAM, 
Milwaukee, 
Ex.-Pres. Piano Merch. Nat. Assn. 


GEORGE W. POUND, 


General Counsel and Mgr. Musical 
Industries, Chamber of Commerce 
of U.S. . 


OSCAR SAENGER. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 

HENRY HADLEY, 

EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH. 

RUBIN GOLDMARK. 

ERNEST R. KROEGER, 


PROF. W. L. PHELPS, 
Yale University. 


St. Louis. 


DR. H. A. CLARKE, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
PROF. HOLLIS DANN, 
Cornell University. 
PROF. PETER DYKEMA, 
University of Wisconsin. 
PROF. ARTHUR FARWELL, 
University of California. 
PROF. RYBNER, 
Columbia University, New York. 
PROF. HENRY T. FLECK, 
Hunter College, New York. 
DEAN LIBORIUS SEMMAN, 
Marquette University, Wis. 


In a few days the Musical Alliance will hold its annual meeting, at 
which the President will present a report of its activities and show what 
has already been accomplished in furtherance of the specific aims which 
it undertook from the start to further. 

The report will show that in spite of the war, the terrible burden 





HON. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


HON. JAMES H. PRESTON, 
Mayor of Baltimore. 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
Director Port of New York. 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President Amer. 
Musicians. 


PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 
Commissioner of Parks, New York; 
Director of Municipal Music. 


Federation . of 


RALPH M. EASLEY, 
Chairman Exec. Committee, 
tional Civic Federation. 
MRS. W. D. STEELE, 


Na- 


Sedalia, Mo, 

Chairman Music Dept., General 

Federation Women’s Clubs. 
ENRICO CARUSO. 
GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, 

Gen. Mgr. Metropolitan Opera Co. 
DR. WALTER DAMROSCH, 

Conductor N. Y. Symphony Orch. 
JOSEF STRANSKY, 

Conductor N. Y. Philharmonic. 


under which the nation has labored, the restrictions imposed upon business 
and later upon the musical activities by taxation, and, above all, by the 
epidemic of influenza, marked and substantial progress has been made, 
proving that when the world returns to something like normal conditions 
there is every hope and expectation that the Alliance will be able to exer- 
cise an influence for good in the musical world greater than that hitherto 


secured by any other organization. 
DOE 


President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








A Fine Idea—Will Be of Great Service! 


It gives me pleasure to send in 
my application to be a member of the 
Musical Alliance, for I most heartily be- 
lieve in it. It is a fine idea and will be 
of great service. 

Your work is simply splendid and I 
have long been an admirer of it, and take 
this opportunity of offering my compli- 
ments to you. The breadth of it and its 
far-reaching influence can be estimated 
only in part, for this is true of the work 


of all great leaders of world-wide move- 
ments, but I am sure it is truly appre- 
ciated by so many that you must feel 
repaid in some ways for your efforts. 
You have been one of the factors in help- 
ing America find herself musically, and 
in giving inspiration and impetus tc her 
music workers, however humble, her art- 
ists, her composers—the broadness of 
your vision, your belief in American mu- 
sicians—all evinced in your written or 
spoken words, have made your work of 
inestimable value. 


The Power of Such an Organization Is 
Indispensable and Incalculable 


Enclosed please find check for $2 for 
membership dues in the Musical Alli- 
ance. We are heartily in sympathy with 
the plans of the Alliance and feel that 
the power of such an organization at 
this time is indispensable and _ incal- 
culable. Wishing you much success, 

ETHEL GLENN HIER, 
GOLDINA DE WOLF LEwIs. 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1918. 


For over ten years I have been writ- 
ing music, having given exhaustive study 
to composition, with the knowledge of the 
best in music literature. Before this I 
have played a number of years in concert 
with the Eastman String Quartet and 
the Rochester Orchestra, doing the piano 
work for a concert a week for many sea- 
sons with the string quartet. My writ- 
ing has gone so well that I give most of 
my time to it now, with an occasional ap- 
pearance in recital. 

You see it is because I have worked so 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(INC.) 


JOHN C. FREUND, President MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 
home life. 

To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 
advancement of musical culture. 

To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 
resident in the United States. 

To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


SI HF 1 HO 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 
Secretary. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 











hard and with such earnest purpose to 
give something of value in my writing 
that I appreciate something of what you 
have done, and would like to take this 
occasion to thank you personally. Muv- 
SICAL AMERICA has also been most kind, 
through the pen of Mr. Kramer, in re- 
viewing my work. It has all been much 
appreciated. 

With many good wishes to you for con- 
tinued success in any of your splendid 
undertakings. 

FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR. 

Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1918. 





All Success to Its Efforts 


Enclosed please find my check for an- 
nual dues of the Musical Alliance. Will 
you kindly enroll me as a member? All 
success to its efforts. 

Mrs. W. J. FENTON. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 21, 1918. 





Two New Members from Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Enclosed find check for memberships 
in the Musical Alliance. 
ALVIN A. BELDEN, 
Lotra A. BELDEN. 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 21, 1918. 





President New Orleans Symphony So- 
ciety Sends “Heartiest Good Wishes” 


Heartiest good wishes. Accompanied 
enclosed check. 
CORINNE MAYER. 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 10, 1918. 





Another Member from Honolulu 


I enclose $1 for Mrs. E. A. R. Ross, 
who wishes to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance. 

Mrs. EDWIN H. IDELER. 

Honolulu, T. H., Oct. 21, 1918. 





Samuel P. Lockwood of Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
SAMUEL PIERSON LOCKWOOD. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 21, 1918. 





Richard Newman of Boston Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
RICHARD NEWMAN. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 10, 1918. 





Much Interested 


Enclose $2 for memberships for my- 
self and sister, Miss Helen Sinning. We 
are much interested. 

Master LEwis SINNING. 

Aspinwall, Pa., Oct. 17, 1918. 





The Right Thing at the Right Time 


I herewith enclose my check for $1 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. The Alliance 
seems to me to be the right thing at the 
right time. 

HENRY C. LAHEE. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 11, 1918. 
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New York’s Financial District—12,000 Strong—During the Fourth Liberty Loan, Hears 
Morgan Kingston, Welsh Tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Singing a 
New Meaning to the Word ‘“‘Lend”’ on the Steps of the Sub-Treasury 





RUSSIAN SYMPHONY SEASON 


Interesting Series of Concerts An- 


nounced for Carnegie Hall 


The Russian Symphony Society, now 
in its sixteenth season, is at last on a 
permanent footing, thanks to the gen- 
erosity and interest of Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson, Col. William Boyce Thomp- 
son and Percy Rockefeller, who prompt- 
ly responded to the appeal of Daniel 
Mayer, the Russian Symphony’s new 
manager. 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian Symphony, paved the way for 
the appearance in this country of Saf- 
onoff, Scriabine and Rachmaninoff. His 
organization at its first concert this 
year will present Serge Prokofieff, the 
Russian composer and pianist, who will 
both conduct and play his own works. 
Prokofieff’s appearance here will be in 
interesting juxtaposition to that of John 
Powell, the American composer-pianist, 
who will also play with the Russian 
Symphony Society during its ten con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, the dates of 
which are Tuesday evenings, Dec. 10 
and 31, Jan. 28, Feb. 18, March 25, and 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 11, Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan. 2, Wednesday after- 
noons, Jan. 25, Feb. 19 and March 26. 





Girls’ Club Opened by Elinor Comstock 
Music School 


A girls’ club has been opened in con- 
nection with the Elinor Comstock Music 
School, 41 East Eightieth Street, New 
York. This club is the result of the 
numerous requests which have come to 
Miss Comstock from all parts of the 
country from girls desiring to spend the 
winter in New York to follow various 
pursuits and who are also anxious to 
take special courses in music. It is said 
to offer a home of exceptional interest 
and convenience. 





Noted Organizations Engage Robeson 


Walter Anderson has booked Lila Robe- 
son, eontralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, to appear with the New York 
ymphony Orchestra, on Nov. 23, Russian 
“ymphony Orchestra on Dec. 2, and the 


ttsburgh Mendelssohn Choir in “Elijah” on 
ec. 20. 


HENRI BERGER IN HARTFORD 


Former Violinist of Boston Symphony 
Joins Faculty of School of Music 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 9.— Henri 
Leon Berger has become a member of 
the faculty of the Hartford School of 


Music, having been engaged as instructor 
in the violin de- 
partment. 

Mr. Berger 
was a pupil of 
Charles Dancla 
of the Paris 
Conserva- 
tory and played 
for six years 
with the Colonne 
Symphony before 
coming to Amer- 
ica. Soon after 
his. arrival in 
this country he 
settled in Boston, 
became an Amer- 
ican citizen and 
joined the Boston 





HENRI L. BERGER, S h O 
Instructor in Violin ymphony JT 
Department, Hartford chestra, of which 


he was a mem- 
ber twenty-eight 
years and from which he resigned last 
spring to become a resident of Hartford. 
He has been a successful teacher as well 
us a soloist and ensemble player in pri- 
vate recitals. He is particularly anxious 
to stimulate an interest in ensemble 
playing and hopes to be able to carry 
out successfully his idea of organizing 
a trio or quartet which will give chamber 
concerts during the coming os 6 


School of Music 





McCormack’s London House to Be 
Given to K. of C. 


Mrs. John McCormack, wife of the Irish 
tenor, who has been active in war relief, has 
given her London residence, Alton House, 
to the Knights of Columbus for use during 
demobilization as a social center for men in 
United States uniform. Alton House, which 
has twenty-four rooms, is in Netherall Gar- 
dens, Hempstead, an exclusive section. Jose- 
phine Foley, Mrs. McCormack’s sister, will 
act as hostess. Mrs. McCormack plans to go 
to London soon and turn the house over to 
the Knights. 
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clarity and sweetness of its tones. 
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ELIZABETH AMSDEN 


‘*Her voice has an emotional 
character that places her among 
operatic singers of high rank.”’ 


—Cleveland Press 


‘*‘Miss Amsden has a clear, 
powerful soprano, a perfect 
command of her voice, and a 
charming stage presence.”” 


—AIndianapolis Star 


‘<She colors all her singing with 
the skill of a great artist.’’ 


— Montreal Daily Star 


‘¢Miss Amsden has a voice of rare 
sweetness, flexibility and range. 


— Quebec Chronicle 


” 


NOTHER of America’s leading artistes, Miss Elizabeth Amsden, adds 

her meed of praise for the A. B. Chase Piano. 
established her title by several seasons of operatic work in this country — 
Boston, Chicago and New York—.and by a notable success won in Paris. 


Miss Amsden has 


In concert work, too, Miss Amsden has achieved a marked popularity. 
The A. B. Chase piano has engaged her esteem through the remarkable 










Gentlemen: 


perfectly suits my requirements. 


The A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio 


The A. B. Chase Grand is truly a wonderful instrument, and its tone 


I shall look forward with genuine pleasure to using this celebrated piano 
many times on my concert tours in Canada and our own country this season. 


Very truly yours 


( Signed) 








THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, Norwalk, Ohio 





BROOKLYN GREETS DAMROSCH 


Symphony Society Given Warm Wel- 
come in Initial Concert 


Walter Damrosch, back from Europe, 
opened the Brooklyn series of New York 
Symphony concerts on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 2, at the Academy of Music, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. A large audience greeted him 
warmly, as they did the orchestra, which 


has changed considerably in personnel 
since last year. Mr. Damrosch talked 
for several minutes of his trip to France 
before opening Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. After interesting explana- 
tory remarks by the conductor, the or- 
chestra played the four movements in 
admirable style. Berlioz’s overture, 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” made a_ brilliant 
opening number and was well liked. 

By far the most appreciated number 
was the MacDowell Concerto in D Minor, 
with Leo Ornstein at the piano, substi- 
tuting for Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who was 
unable to leave Detroit on account of his 
wife’s illness. Rarely has Mr. Ornstein 
been heard to greater advantage, play- 
ing with strict attention to rhythm and 
yet with all his own individual bril- 
liancy, feeling and smooth technique. He 
was long applauded by the audience. 





Give Works for Piano and Organ Com- 
bined at New England Conservatory 


Boston, Nov. 4.—As the first of the New 
England Conservatory’s concerts this sea- 
son, Alfred De Voto and Homer Humphrey 
of the faculty gave a recital of works for 
piano and organ combined at Jordon Hall, 
last week. The program opened with Cesar 
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ETHEL BENEDICT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
09 Fine Arts Bldg. *Phone Wabash 8988 


THE LEILA A. BREED STUDIOS 


523 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Harrison 3766 


HANNA BUTLER 
SOPRANO 
‘12 Fine Arts Bidg. 








Wabash 4870 











CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor Auditorium Bldg. Wabash 9007 


SELMA GOGG 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 


821 Kimball Bldg. 


HERBERT GOULD 
BASSO-CANTANTD 
523 Fine Arts Bldg. 





Harrison 3766 
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AND SCHOOLS 





HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Kimball Bldg. "Phone Wabash 5388 


“LABARTHE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


ALBEKT LAKARTHE, Director; ILMA ENDER, 
Asst. Director: ANN KERR, Secretary. 
625 Fine Arts Bldg. "Phone Wabash 7162 


MACBURNEY STUDIOS, INC. 


THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President and Treasurer 
JAMES E. MacRURNEY, Sec’y 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Bus. Mar. 

6008 Fine Arts Bidg. Wabash 8088 
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Franck’s ‘‘Prelude, Fugue and Variations,” 
Op. 18, and Guilmant’s “Scherzo Capriccioso,” 


Op. 66. A suite by S. Karg-Elert included 
“Parabel,” ‘‘Berceuse Mignonne,” ‘“Ideale” 
and ‘In Memoriam.” A number well re- 


ceived was a Concert Piece in D Minor for 
the two instruments written by Mr. Humph- 
rey, which here had its first public presenta- 
tion, although it has been played at a re- 
cital of the Sinfonia Fraternity of America. 
Solo numbers were also included in the pro- 
gram. These were d’Indy’s Prelude in E 
Flat Minor, Op. 66, and a “Pastorale” of 
Roger-Ducasse played by Mr. Humphrey, and 
four Debussy pieces by Mr. De Voto. 
vy. > 





Tour Planned for Amparito Farrar in 
New York State and Ohio 


Amparito Farrar, who has been singing 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Over 
There League all summer in the trenches, is 
due to return to this country about the mid- 
dle of November. Her managers have al- 
ready announced the first five recitals in 
January as a tour through New York State. 
Three more dates have been added to this 
tour, namely, Geneva, N. Y., on Jan. 28, 
Corning on the 27th, and Ithaca on the 28th. 
The Ohio tour, consisting of “five dates al- 
ready booked and others pending, will start 
on Jan. 29 in Ashtabula, Ohio, and will con- 
tinue on the 30th in Niles; Feb. 1 in Kent, 
and the 4th in Tremont. On the 7th she 
will be heard in Zanesville, and on the 8th 
in Delaware, Ohio. 





Mabel Beddoe Starts Her Season’s 
First Concert Tour 


Mabel Beddoe, many of whose engage- 
ments were cancelled because of the epi- 
demic, started her first concert tour of the 
season last week. She will he heard in four 
New York concerts, starting in Schenectady 
on Nov. 9. After her return Miss Beddoe 
will sing in three New Jersey concerts and 
then in a number of Ohio concerts. In Jan- 
uary Miss Beddoe will go on a tour, starting 
in Pennsylvania and ending in Minnesota. 
She recently sang at two concerts in Orange 
for the United War Charity kund¢. 


ALEXANDER RAAB 
PIANIST 
Chicago Musical College 


JOHN R. RANKL 
BARITONE 
CONCERT—OBRATORIO 
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WHAT IT MEANS 


The world war is over! 

The victory for Democracy has been won for all time! 

The past is dead, never to return to life. From this 
out Humanity will progress on radically different lines, 
with nobler ideals. It will no longer be ”Might Is 
Right,” but “Right Is Might.” 

The nations that without preparation stood for the 
spirituals, truth, honor, law, justice, the faith of the 
pledged word, have prevailed against the nations that 
stood for the purely material, for organized force, and, 
in their lust for world dominion, saw no moral law in 
the universe and so proclaimed the rule of the brutal, 
the bestial, the foul. 

From this out the people will rule, not the mob, as 
it may for the time rule in Russia, and perhaps in 
Austria, but the people. 

The great division in the future will be between the 
workers, whether of brawn or brain on the one side, 
and the slackers on the other. 

The aristocracy of inherited pNvilege and wealth, 
of unclean, descended princes, princelings, and nobles 
will pass out to yield to the nobler, cleaner aristocracy 
of accomplishment, the aristocracy of statesmen, of 
scientists, of poets and painters, of musicians, of com- 
posers, dramatists, sculptors, of inventors, of archi- 
tects, of manufacturers, of great business men. 

No longer will it be possible for a few ruthless men 
to gather round a table and decree the slaughter of 
millions to serve their own petty, cowardly, selfish ends. 

No longer will men be born into the world to be “food 
for cannon.” 

Happy those who have lived to see this day—the day 
of the liberation of Humanity from the foul, cruel, 
remorseless Thing that has oppressed it through the 
ages. 

And with the new life, music is coming into her own 
as never before, to be no longer merely a fad for the 
few, or for the artistic, or for the educated, but for 
all, for the humblest worker as well as for the most 
educated and enlightened. Music is going to mean 
something in our home, civic, national life, that it never 
meant before and so the musician, the singer, the 
player, the composer, the music teacher will be honored 
as never before! 

In this let us never forget those who gave their all, 
their very lives, for the cause, who died that we and 
our descendants may live in peace, in the full exercise 
of opportunity and in the protected right to enjoy 
what we get by the sweat of our brow. 
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LEOPOLD LEVY, Secretary 


PAYING THE PIPER 

One of the by-products of the war has been a uni- 
versal demand that musicians give their services, free 
of cost, to all descriptions of charity, war relief, funds 
for all sorts of salvation and comfort. The musician 
has answered that call with unwavering accord. He 
has given more than his artistic services—he has gone 
to personal expense to make that service possible. 
The printer has received pay for his programs; the 
hall rentals have been paid, but the musician has re- 
ceived nothing more than a committee’s thanks—some- 
times not that. 

It has all been done ungrudgingly, gladly, to help 
in the great work the country has had before it. But 
now that the war is over it is time that the musician 
be restored to his proper place so far as his legitimate 
fees are concerned. Those energetic committees which 
have taken it for granted that the meager publicity 
attached to the average concert appearance is sufficient 
in the way of compensation for the sacrifices made by 
the artist who contributes to its success must be given 
to understand that the professional musician’s calling 
is not to be cheapened by a never-ending donation 
of its fruits. 

We recommend the policy of the late Lillian Nordica 
in such cases. Mme. Nordica, ever ready to aid in any 
worthy cause, made it a practice to exact her customary 
fee from the committee which sought her services. 
After the concert the great prima donna would write 
out her own check for the identical amount of that 
given her and dedicate it to the particular fund for 
which she had sung. In this way she was assured that 
the cause was enriched not merely by her few songs 
but that the prevailing price of her services had been 
maintained and translated into actual benefit. That is 
real charity. 





ON TAKING ONE’S-SELF TOO SERIOUSLY 


An apocryphal girl-child of six is said to have re- 
marked, apropos of subjects unconnected with music, 
“It’s a tough world for us women.” Never is the 
force of that observation brought to one’s mind as 
strongly as when a woman wills to take her place in 
the presumably “No Man’s Land” of the artist. For 
she must choose too often between stifling those char- 
acteristics which primarily make her artist as well as 
woman, or hearing herself described as “lacking in 
power,” “limited by her sex’s range.” In fear of which, 
she models herself, if she would be a writer, on George 
Sand; if a painter, on Rosa Bonheur; if a pianist, on 
Carreno; forgetting in the last instance that sixty 
years and four husbands went toward making up the 
unique personality of the keyboard lioness, with whose 
authority golden-curled youth can hardly be expected 
to speak. So, all yearn to be feminine Liszts; but per- 
haps a world over-run with feminine Liszts would be 
undesirable from any point of view, artistic, economic 
or social. 

It may be that in these matters men and women 
alike take themselves too seriously. Alas! to do so is 
not a malady purely incidental to youth or to feminin- 
ity; it is even as impartial an ailment as influenza. 
But like influenza, it loves a shining mark; and the 
personality of the artist affords the inevitable attrac- 
tion. On no other hypothesis can we understand the 
singer who must occupy the star dressingroom; the 
composer who must write in the heroic vein, whether 
or not his mold is the heroic one; the instrumentalist 
who feels himself called upon to lead a new school 
or revive an old one, long before any authority in the 
world of music can reasonably attach to his utterances; 
the critic who must excoriate, with justice or without, 
but that all may learn to respect his pronouncements. 
When something greater than any attitude that can be 
struck about it, enters into life and clears out all the 
corners; when something bigger than one’s self sweeps 
away one’s estimate of one’s capabilities with every 
other infinitesimal obstacle; when “You No Longer 
Count,” reads not as discouragement but as the reward 
of absorption in the infinite impersonal beauties of 
art; then shall we no longer take ourselves too seri- 
ously, either as men artists or as women artists; or, 
even, as critics. 

But shall we be living in this world when that 
happens? 





CROWDED CONCERT SCHEDULES 


Economy is the official order of the day; conserva- 
tion is the watchword of wartime. Yet New York em- 
barks upon her music season in a rampant spirit of 
prodigality. Some conflict in concert arrangements is 
inevitable, now that New York is the music center of 
the universe, but there is little excuse for such ill-ad- 
vised, congested schedules such as mark the opening 
of the present season. The début of a famous orches- 
tra and the prémiere of a new American opera were set 
for the same evening; fortunately circumstances re- 


lieved the awkward situation. Three violinists decide 
on the same afternoon for their recitals, and if this 
arrangement is not bad enough, a pianist is to make 
her appearance during the same hours. Fortunately 
no other auditoriums are available, otherwise some other 
ambitious souls would decide on the same afternoon. 
And so we might continue. This crowding of the musi- 
cal calendar works hardships on every one concerned, 
particularly the artist. The critic who is obliged to 
review several artists’ recitals simultaneously must, 
obviously, neglect many points of each event. As pub- 
licity is the prime reason for virtually every New York 
appearance, it is plain that the artist often defeats his 
own purpose. 
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Henri Scott in the Bosom of his Family 


A charmingly “happy family” is that possessed by 
Henri Scott, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and a living refutation of the theory that mar- 
riage and careers interfere with one another. The 
picture shows the singer with his four attractive 
children. 


Conde—In the October number of Harper’s Magazine, 
one discovers that Maria Conde, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company last season, is also 
the possessor of an exceptional poetic gift. “Autumn” 
is the title of these verses of Miss Conde’s. 


Monger—W. Perceval Monger, who is in service with 
the Canadian Army at Barriefield Camp, has been made 
sergeant of the Headauarters’ company. Mr. Monger is 
well known in musical circles for his press work for 
prominent artists and also as a writer on musical sub- 
jects. 


Damrosch—Two New York young women and a 
Philadelphia girl have given such aid and comfort to the 
United States Navy at a base port in France that Rear 
Admiral Wilson says he doesn’t know what he would 
do without them. They are Mrs. Vincent Astor and 
Mrs. Pleasants Pennington, a daughter of Walter 
Damrosch. 


Hochstein—An interesting account is given in a news- 
paper from Nancy, France, of a concert at which David 
Hochstein appeared, presented by Professor Schmitt, 
Director of the Conservatoire of Nancy. The paper 
recounts how he was given an ovation “as a brilliant 
artist, as a valorous American soldier, as a representa- 
tive of his comrades, and to all America.” 


Muratore—Lucien Muratore, the famous French tenor, 
who has been so active in working for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, was received during the short trip he re- 
cently made to France, by the President of the French 
Republic, in a special audience on Sept. 7, in which M. 
Poincare expressed to M. Muratore his personal thanks 
for the patriotic work the tenor has done in America. 
On Sept. 13, M. Laferre, Minister of Public Instruction, 
appointed M. Muratore a member of the Comité ]’Action 
Artistique, formed to develop and foster French lyric 
and dramatic art in America. The singer sailed as 
soon as he received word of the Loan campaign’s 
opening, arriving in time to begin an artistic propa- 
ganda for its success in San Francisco. 

Clemens-Gabrilowitsch—One of our music critics 
speaks of a recent recital as being a meal composed en- 
tirely of olives, caviare and anchovies, with a souffle 
at the end. Said Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, lately, 
“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for concert artists 
to find out what their audiences would like to order 
for tea, if their recital is in the afternoon, or what 
would best tickle their palates for dinner, if it be ‘0 
the evening? After all, the great thing is to please 
vour audience.” She has, by the way, turned over 
“Stormfield” at Redding, Conn., the home of her father, 
the late Mark Twain, as a convalescent home, for 
The Artists’ War Service League. 
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No more “war songs.” 
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No more atrocious bands’ concerts 


daily under our windows. 
No more diluted programs. 


No more vicious, cowardly Mafia at- 
tacks on the old masters. 


Is it possible? ? 


| RAaSED away 


William Hohenzollern, late conductor 
of the Central Europe Band. Educa- 
tion in elementary harmony neglected in 
youth. Composer of an anthem and a 
few pieces which were once admired in 
Prussian Court circles. Chief work, 
grand chorale on the theme Argumentum 
Baculinum. Cause of demise, faulty 
canons. 


Maybe It Was a Beby Grand > 


[From the Mercyville, 











Iowa, Banner} 


Edward Stork passed through here 
Saturday, leaving a piano for Mr and 
Mrs. Glenn Mortimer. 

* * * 
Grandiose Publicity 
“America’s Greatest Violinist,” “The 


Nation’s Most Popular Conductor,” “The 
Favorite American Singer.” 

The use of these advertising slogans 
by some artists in our midst brings to 
mind the story of Sambo Washington of 
Mobile, Ala. Sambo was strutting down 
Dauphin Street in resplendent attire. 

“Where’s you goin’, Sam?” asked one 
of his friends. 

“IT is,” said Sambo carelessly, “on 
mah way to the meeting of Lily White 
Palace Lodge of the Imperial and Noble 
Order of the Seven Veils of King Solo- 
mon.” 

“That am shuah a name!” exclaimed 
his friend admiringly. 

“T is,” went on Sambo impressively, 
“the Supreme Past Exalted Pontiff of 
the Universe of mah lodge.” 

“Lor’, that am a job, Sam!” 

“That’s nothin’ at all,” said Sambo. 


PEACE: 


mF 
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“IT hopes to be promoted soon. Jes’ now 
I am the lowest officer of the lodge.” 


* * * 


A Tale of Philadelphia 


[Contributed by Charles Roepper of Boston] 


More evidence of the popularity of 
Lecpold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, comes from a 
child of a musical family in that city 
who asked her mother how a woman 
knew which man _ she would marry. 
“Well,” said her mother, “she has to de- 
cide which man she loves best, and then 
she marries him.” 

“Then I don’t know what I shall do,” 
said the child, “there are three men I 
love just the same—Daddy, Jesus and 
Mr. Stokowski.” 
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* Adventures in Free Verse * 
. By Harvey Gaul . 


Seer ee eeeee eee eeeree. 


[Ep1IToR’s FoREworRD: We are using 
Mr. Gaul’s contribution for several rea- 
sons. First, because we have a rule 
against printing verse, free or otherwise, 
and we like to break rules; second, be- 
cause Mr. Gaul is from Pittsburgh and 
we want to prove that humor can sur- 
vive even this blow; third, because the 
author is an organist, ditto; fourth, be- 
cause Mr. Gaul has flattered us on sev- 
eral occasions and we like to reward 
intelligence.—C. F.] 


At the Piano 


The great tenor 
Had finished his Aria: 
The house was vibrant, 
“Bis, bis, bravo, encore,” 
The claque applauded, 
The stalls gasped, “Wonderful, 
The critics said, “Marvellous,” 
No one knew that a poor little devil 
Of a piano player 
Lost his job that afternoon, 
For telling 
The great tenor, 
The rhythm was three to a bar, 
Not two. 
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LEANOR SPENCER, pianist, born 

in Chicago in 1890. Made her début 
in that city at age of ten, but was with- 
drawn from public work to continue 
studies with 
William Mason. 
When fourteen 
went to Europe 
and for five 
years studied un- 
der Leschetizky 
and Harold 
Bauer. In April, 
1910, made her 
début in  Bech- 
stein Hall, Lon- 
don. This was 
immediately fol- 
lowed by engage- 





ments in Eng- 
Eleanor Spencer land and  Ger- 
many; she was 


three times soloist with the Brighton 
Orchestra, three times with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra and also 
with the Gewerbehaus Orchestra in 
Dresden. During the coronation played 





Beethoven’s Third Concerto, under Nik- 
isch’s baton at London Symphony Or- 
chestra concert. Was chosen by Mengel- 
berg as soloist of Liszt Festival of Ce- 
cilia Society, Amsterdam, and for the 
Beethoven Cyclus at Utrecht Director 
Hutschenruyter invited her to play the 
Beethoven First Concerto; also appeared 
at the Aachen Beethoven Festival. 

Miss Spencer also made_ tours 
throughout Germany, England and Hol- 
land, appearing with Leipzig Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Bliithner Orchestra in 
Berlin, Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Sir Henry Wood, Munich Concert Verein 
Orchestra, Cologne Orchestra, Het Resi- 
dentie Orkest under Dr. Henri Viotta, 
The Hague, and others. Made her 
American début on Nov. 11, 1913, in re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, New York. This 
has been followed by recital appearances 
throughout country and as soloist with 
leading orchestras, including the New 
York Philharmonic under Stransky, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Kunwald, Min- 
neapolis Symphony under Oberhoffer, St. 
Louis Symphony under Zach and Rus- 
sian Symphony under Altschuler. Makes 
present home in New York. 


In One Reel 


Charley Chaplin 
Was on the screen: 
The organist (said to be the best) 
Played on the Vox Humana, 
Silly excerpts from Zampa, 
Martha and William Tell, 
And then he did worse, 
He improvised— 
Probably Charley Chaplin, 
And not Jubal, 
Is the Father of all such 
As play 
The organ. 


The Boy Soprano 


In church 

The boy soprano 

Was carolling: 

His angelic face, 

Enshrined with short-cropped curls 

Was turned toward the Rood-Screen, 

Surely the gates of Heaven were 
opening. 

They could not see, that as he sang, 

“Oh, for the Wings of a Dove,” 

He was kicking “Red” Dougherty 

On his skinny legs 

For stealing 

A lollipop. 


The Concert 


The virtuoso was playing 
A Chopin Nocturne, 
On his face was a look of sorrow, 
Great, soul-racking, poignant sorrow: 






The audience, enraptured, 

Thought he suffered 

And was torn 

By the anguish of life: 

What the pianist really thought was, 
How good a glass of beer, 

Some Swiss cheese and a pickle 
Would taste 

Afterwards. 


The Choir Loft 


The quartet sang in church last Sunday, 
Polished, professional, palpitant: 
The soprano was kindly, not pretty, 
The tenor appeared impotent, 
The contralto had a certain amorous 
quality, 
The bass was capable, but looked 
bibulous— 
The quartet sang in church: 
It was “Hold Thou My Hand,” 
—How St. Cecelia must have smiled 
When she heard this sacred music, 
—And Palestrina. 
+ * * 


Another Phantom Affair (The 
Being Postponed) 
[From the Telegraph] 


In the evening at A®olian Hall Felix 
Garziglia attracted a considerable crowd 
of attentive hearers to his first piano re- 
cital of the season. He adhered with 
fine artistic results to the works of 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz, 
Liszt and Saint-Saéns. 


Recital 
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MISS TIFFANY GIVES 
THIRTY CONCERTS IN 
HER AUTUMN TOUR 

















Marie Tiffany, Metropolitan Opera Soprano 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has made many 
successful appearances on her autumn 
concert tour, which opened in Harrison- 
burg, Va., Sept. 3. Thirty concert dates 
out of a total of forty-eight originally 
scheduled were filled. Miss Tiffany will 
now resume her rehearsals for the opera 
season. She has a crowded calendar of 
engagements for the coming winter ar- 
ranged by Antonia Sawyer. 


Well-Known Artists Applauded by 
Members of Verdi Club 


The Verdi Club, Mrs. Florence Foster Jen- 
kins presiding, was entertained with a di- 
verse program at its meeting on Nov. 6.at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Ernest Davis, tenor, 
sang the “Celeste Aida” aria from “Aida,” 
with sweet, full and flexible tone, adding in 
encore La Forge’s “To a Messenger.” His 
second number was the “Che gelida manina”’ 





from “Bohéme.” Jan Munkacsy, violinist, 
played the Paganini ‘Witches’ Dance,’’ which 
was encored, with a facile execution and 
some beauty of tone. Vera Curtis, soprano, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sang a “Trova- 
tore” aria brilliantly. The purity of her voice 
was shown in a group of songs, “Night,’’ by 


Mary Helen Brown; “Smugglers,” by Ker- 


Photo by Victor Georg 


nochan, and “We Two,” by Kramer. John 
Quine, baritone, was heard in an aria from 
Donizetti’s “San Sebastiano,” and the musi- 
cal program closed with the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet, sung by Ruth Miller, Viola Robert- 
son, Craig Campbell, and John Quine, of the 
Society of American Singers. The accom- 
panists were Beatrice Raphael and Willis 
Alling. ee A 


BALTIMORE WELCOMES 
THE PARIS ORCHESTRA 


M. Messager’s Forces Greeted by En- 
thusiastic Audience—Alfred Butler 
Gives Recital 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 11.—Patriotism 
plus musical enjoyment was noticeable 
when the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris, with André Mes- 
sager, conductor, appeared at the Lyric 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 9, under the 
direction of the French-American Asso- 
ciation for Musical Art. The affair was 
truly inspiring from the opening strains 
of the naticnal anthem to the close of 
the program, when a real demonstration 
took place, the audience as a body re- 
sponding to the call of patriotism and 
singing with intense feeling both the 
French and the American anthems. 

As to the’ musical program, much 
could be said in praise of the reading of 
the Bizet “Patrie”’ Overture, the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven, the Debussy 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” and _ the 
Berlioz “Carnaval Romain.” M. Mes- 
sager is a conductor who has a keen in- 
stinct for dynamic control and coloring, 
which gave the interpretations a degree 
of refinement that will long be remem- 
bered. Alfred Cortot, the pianist, who 
presented the Saint-Saéns Fourth Con- 
certo, has a charming style, in which 
virility was manifest. His command of 
tone and delicate dexterity were indeed 
delightful. The Baltimore committee 
which had charge of the concert con- 
sisted of Elizabeth Ellen Starr, chair- 
man; Louise Dawson and J. Nemsley 
Johnson. 

Alfred A. Butler, American pianist, 
who has recently been appointed as in- 
structor in piano at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, made his initial bow 
before the local public in the second re- 
cital at the Peabody on Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 8. A cordial reception was 
extended by the students and public. 
The program chosen gave opportunity 
of showing a feeling for classic litera- 
ture, in the interpretation of which the 
pianist lends his individuality. His 
technical equipment is facile rather than 
vigorous, therefore, those pieces suitable 
to the display of dexterity and agility 
made an immediate appeal to the audi- 
ence. With the reading of his “Sonate 
Héroique,” Mr. Butler presented his 
qualifications as a composer-pianist. The 
work is a series of tone pictures, intend- 
ing to convey the composer’s impressions 
of the great war; the form is of a rhap- 
sodic rather than of classic sonata de- 
sign. The interest in the work was deep 
and the composer was given worthy rec- 
ognition after the reading. F. C. B. 
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Communications not accompanied ~ by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








“Bianca” as an Example of How Criti- 
cism Nips Native Music in Bud 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I avail myself of the courtesy of 
your columns to say a few words about 
Henry Hadley’s “Bianca” and especially 
to comment on the fate it met at’ the 
hands of the critical gentlemen who are 
the self-appointed mentors of American 
creative effort? I have heard Hadley’s 
tone-poem “Salome” and his “Azora” 
and am also familiar with some of his 
chamber music and songs. Generally 
speaking, I have always looked upon him 


as the foremost American composer in 
point of actual achievement. To me it 
has always seemed that he painted his 
musical canvas with such a colossal 
sweep, gave utterance to such ideas of 
deep significance and commanded such 
a gorgeous opulence of tonal expression 
as to dwarf into insignificance the efforts 
of most of his contemporaries. 

I ‘attended the performance of 
“Bianca” and greatly enjoyed it. From 
the standpoint of amusement I felt my- 
self well repaid and from the higher 
standpoint of art I felt that here was a 
play which in a humorous manner pre- 
sented to us genuine flesh and blood in- 
dividuals animated by the emotions and 
impulses which we mortals are all capa- 
ble of experiencing. I, furthermore, felt 
that all this had received from a master 
hand a musical depiction of such peculiar 
appropriateness as greatly to heighten 
the effect of the book, and I left the 
theater deeply moved and enthusiastic 
with the conviction that here was the 
masterpiece of American lyric comedy. 
That it should be acclaimed as such by 
the critical fraternity, however, =! was 
far from expecting. I am far too famil- 
iar with the antics of that peculiar ani- 
mal known as musical criticism to expect 
that such a millennial concordance of 
opinion should greet one of our com- 
posers, at least during his lifetime. 
Therefore, on reading all the reviews 
I was not altogether astounded to find 
that, generally speaking, the critics 
turned “thumbs down” on the work and 
this in a very emphatic manner. 

The faults found were these: An in- 
effective book, lacking in imagination, 
bereft of action and destitute of oppor- 
tunity for lyricism; lack of imagination 
and originality in the music; imitation 
of foreign models; lack of melody, alter- 
nating with a descent to triviality, 


saccharineness and open banality; over- 
orchestration; distorting of instruments 
out of their natural mode of utterance, 
overfondness for muted brass; little op- 
portunity for the voices; lack of a fixed 
style, and so on. Now the readers of 
musical reviews will recognize in all the 
foregoing the line of critical “bunk” 
(pardon my slang) which is invariably 
hurled against any American work of 
real importance. Whether all these 
faults are really inherent in the work is 
a matter of opinion; critics may think 
one way. I may choose to think another. 
But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and if the behavior of the audi- 
ence be a criterion, “Bianca” was a 
huge success. Seldom has the writer wit- 
nessed an audience give a greater dem- 
onstration of real enthusiasm and genu- 
ine enjoyment than that. accorded to 
“Bianca.” Of course, I will be reminded 
that this was due to the personal pres- 
ence of the composer, as if one of these 
fortune-favored individuals had only to 
show the effulgent radiance of his coun- 
tenance in order to cause an audience to 
burst forth into thunders of rapturous 
applause. z 

I am moved to write as I do by the 
following incident: Chancing to be in- 
troduced to one of the principal par- 
ticipants in “Bianca,” I was informed 
that the opera would not be given again. 
The singer gave as one of the principal 
reasons for this the fact that the critics 
had handed “Bianca” such a roast (1 
am quoting verbatim) as to cause the 
management to fear it would fail as a 
box-office attraction. Against this re- 
sult I desire emphatically to protest and 
also to draw attention to one of the prin- 
cipal handicaps under which the Amer- 
ican composer labors. Far be it from 
me to claim anything savoring of favor- 
itism for American composition. By all 
means let us judge it from the same 
point of view as the foreign product. 
But it is as a matter of absolute fact 
that the vast majority of American or- 
chestral works seldom receives a second 
performance. Probably in a good many 
cases this is as it should be. But certain 
it is that an intelligent man, ignorant of 
musical conditions, would imagine from 
the criticisms that “Bianca” was about 
the worst piece of music on record and 
did not deserve a hearing at all. And 
here is a typical instance of the great 
harm done American creative effort by 
improper criticism. 

How many acknowledged musical mas- 
terpieces were rank failures on their 
first performance only to be seen in their 
proper importance as masterpieces after 
frequent enough renditions? And if our 
great musical public stands idly by and 
allows a work of the great genuine merit 
of “Bianca” to be snowed under by the 
weight of adverse criticism, what encour- 
agement is there for our struggling com- 
posers to undertake the enormous labor 
of composing serious music of any length 
and pretentions, and why await the ad- 
vent of the American musical Messiah? 
By all means let us hear “Bianca” not 
only once more, but many times, in order 
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that frequent renditions may discover 
in it merits which the writer firmly be- 
lieves are inherent in it. And finally let 
us not wait until he is dead, but accord 
to our great American composer, Henry 
Hadley, the creator of “Salome,” the 
“North, East, South, West” Symphony, 
“Azora,” “Bianca” and other wonderful 
works, while yet he is with us in the 
flesh, what is simply the just due of his 
actual achievement. 
JAMES P. DUNN. 
Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 11, 1918. 





Goldoni’s Play and Hadley’s “Bianca” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Oct. 26 Mephisto, in 
speaking about the libretto of Mr. Had- 
ley’s new opera, “Bianca,” seems to lay 
the blame for the unfortunate treatment 
of the subject not on Mr. Stewart, but 
on the Venetian genius, Goldoni. Ac- 
cording to him, Goldoni’s wonderful cre- 
ation is full of creases (whatever they 
are) and rough places, also impropri- 
eties. I fear that Mephisto has not read 
“La Locandiera” or he would know that 
it is, on the contrary, a sparkling com- 
edy of the purest quality, with no rough 
places, running as smoothly as a meadow 
brook, full of action and mirth from be- 
ginning to end, and as to impropriety, 
one might as well call Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” improper. In fairness, one 
cannot even call “Bianca” a travesty; it 
is an assassination. To make a good 
one-act libretto out of “La Locandiera” 
would be as impossible as to condense 
into one act Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.” Had Mr. Hadley kept to the 
original drama in three acts, with, of 
course, cuts here and there to keep the 
dialogue within the bounds of an opera 
libretto, he would have had at hand a 
very lovely comedy, and with his unde- 
niable talent would have given Amer- 
ican music-lovers a very good opera. 

CARLO MINETTI. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 5, 1918. 





Clara G. Harrison Makes Statement on 
Husband’s Divorce Proceedings 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you please correct a notice print- 
ed jin MusIcCAL AMERICA, issue of Oct. 
27, 1917? 

Page 2 of that issue cites that an abso- 
lute divorce had been granted by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia 
to Charles Harrison, tenor, from his 
wife, Clara G. Harrison. Charles Har- 
rison is not divorced, as the Superior 
Courts of Philadelphia reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court on July 8, 1918. 

I am the wife of Charles Harrison and 
have in my possession the opinions hand- 
ed down by the Superior Court of Phila- 
delphia, which will prove the truth of 
my statement. 

CLARA G. HARRISON. 

Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 2, 1918. 





The People’s Choral Union of Boston 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


The writer appreciates and wishes to 
thank you for the amount of space given 
in your splendid Fall Issue of Oct. 19 to 
the work of the People’s Choral Union of 
Boston. May supplement your re- 
marks with a few lines about our spe- 
cifically musical purposes? The man- 
agement of the Choral Union has, as you 
say, for many years endeavored to bring 
to as many people as possible the delight 
and uplift which comes from taking 
part in the singing of good music. That 
is its chief concern, and very properly so. 
But the chief concern of the musical 
director and of the members of the ora- 
torio chorus of the Union under his im- 
mediate conductorship has been and is 
to-day to secure, for its two concerts 
given each season in Symphony Hall, the 
production of as highly finished a per- 
formance as possible for the benefit of 
the audience. That we have succeeded 
in good measure is shown by our last 
spring’s performance of “Elijah,” as re- 
ported by one of the cleverest profes- 
sional critics of Boston, Henry L. Gideon, 
in your columns. Mr. Gideon said of the 
singing of the Choral Union: “To-night 
they sang with superb authority, fine at- 
tack, a sufficient regard for rhythmic 
and dynamic nuance, and a beauty of 
tone rare for this section of the world.” 


. impassioned prayer, 





We are now working on George W. 
Chadwick’s new patriotic cantata, “Land 
of Our Hearts,” and the “Creation” for 
our Symphony Hall concert of Jan. 12. 
With 278 voices (thirty-eight real tenors 
and sixty-four basses, twenty-four of 
whom are genuine second basses) at yes- 
terday’s rehearsal, the second of the sea. 
son, and reading the new work as readily 
as if it were a lesson in a school Firs: 
Reader, we look for artistic singing and 
worthy interpretation at our coming con- 
cert. If good voices, persevering and in- 
telligent study and practice, and an en- 
thusiastic love for singing, will avail, 
that is what will be disclosed. 

FREDERICK W. WODELL, 
Conductor. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 28, 1918. 





National Anthems, New and Old 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am enclosing you an extract from a 
letter which I have just received from 
an editorial writer on one of the most 
important daily newspapers in this coun- 
try. I have met this gentleman only 
orice, when our mutual interests in com- 
munity singing brought about an inter- 
view and his intelligent summing up of 
what is in the thought of many people 
to-day is especially significant at this 
hour. His letter is entirely unsolicited 
and spontaneous and is, therefore, of 
particular value, and I will appreciate 
your giving space in your columns for 
the publication of the following extract. 

(The national anthem, “Our America,” 
was sung by the Community Chorus in 
the city of which this gentleman is a 
resident.) 


“Somehow,. until a few days ago only one 
patriotic musical work has thrilled me. It 
is “The Marseillaise.’ But the other day, 
when for the first time it seemed that the 
war was really near the end, a silent joy 
crept over me and in that spirit I found my- 
self whistling ‘Our America.’ It had come 
unconsciously to me, born of the spirit of 
peace. What more need I say of it? What 
more could I say of it? Is it not like that 
‘still small voice’? 

“TI wonder if the boys as they come home 
will not sing it spontaneously? 

“When this war is ended, it seems to me, 
the things that recall it will not be cherished 
as they have been in past wars. The reason 
is that this is a loathesome, horrible war 
Only the end sought contains beauty, and 
that end is permanent peace and love. So, 
in the future that ending will be celebrated 
and remembered—and it alone. In years to 
come what will the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ 
recall? Weeks and months—even years—of 
suspense, dread, bereavement. Will these 
things make it dearer to the people? I do 
not think so. It does not contain sufficient 
depth to express the feelings of the people 
Its words cannot be stressed fervently as in 
because it is mostly 
narrative. But ‘Our America’ is an apos- 
trophe to the country—a country now en- 
deared to all the world. All nations can sing 
it with as much fervency as we can. Even 
what is left of Germany may sing it, for 
they must realize sooner or later that Amer- 
ica has saved them. 

“Of course, I do not want to appear biased 
in favor of this anthem. I shall hold my 
mind open to receive anything that may be 
better suited for the honor of the country. 
But I shall say I have so far heard of none 
so noble as ‘Our America.’ I have the high- 
est esteem for those who created it, and I 
praise those who spread it among the peo- 
ple.” 


Among the many letters which I am 
receiving of this character, none has 
given me greater cause for gratitude 
than this one. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Kitty CHEATHAM. 
New York, Nov. 7, 1918. 
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| American Novelty at “‘Proms’” Last Concerts—London String Quartet 

| Makes Record of 4,000 Camp and Other War Concerts—Crowd 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Oct. 14, 1918. 


'T\HE musical world is fully launched 

on its autumn campaign now, but 
has been depressed this week owing to 
the death of Sir Hubert Parry, of whom 
every English music-lover was proud 
and fond. “Combination Recitals” have 
een a feature of a week which closed on 
Saturday with even more than the usual 
number of good concerts. 

On Tuesday last the combination of 
Rosing and Moiseiwitsch in a recital 
filled Wigmore Hall. The two greatest 
exponents of Russian singing and playing 
gave their efforts in aid of “Union Rus- 
sian Commonwealth” (Norodopravstvo), 
a body whose activities are against the 
rule of the Bolsheviks. The singing of 
Vladimir Rosing and the playing of 
Benno Moiseiwitsch are too well known 
to call for criticism here. Each was at 
his best. 

The death of Sir-Hubert Parry took 
place last Monday evening, Oct. 7, at his 
pretty seaside home at Rustington, near 
Littlehampton. A fine man in every 
sense of the word, he was famous as 
teacher, writer, composer, executant and 
conductor and loved by all who knew 
him. His influence on music is also ap- 
preciated in the works of his pupils, 
among whom were Coleridge-Taylor, von 
Holst, Hurlstone, Walford Davies, Ham- 
ish McCunn, Vaughan Williams, Frank 
Bridge and John Ireland. Every concert 
of the week has done him honor and paid 
tribute to the value of his life work by 
an “In Memoriam” number on each pro- 
gram. The funeral service will be held 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he. will 
be buried on Wednesday next. 

To-day, Oct. 14, the “Proms” entered 
upon their tenth and, unfortunately, last 
week of their present season. Another 
novelty is promised by an American, 
Charles Sanford Skilton, in the shape of 
Last Monday 
Captain Herbert Heyner was the vocal- 
ist at the Wagner concert and sang 
splendidly. Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony was given on Tuesday, as well 
as the Overture to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Ivan the Terrible” and Glazounoff’s 
version of the “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men.” Melsa, the violinist, played the 
Glazounoff Concerto in A Minor with 
his usual power and finish. Mozart’s 
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“Jupiter” Symphony and Dvorak’s Over- 
ture, “Othello,” were the chief orchestral, 
items on Wednesday evening. Winifred 
Purnell was the soloist in Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto in C Minor, of which 
she gave a fine and powerful interpreta- 
tion. On Thursday, Landon Ronald con- 
ducted his “Four Dances from a Suite 
de Ballet” and Daisy Kennedy intro- 
duced Jacques Dalcroze’s Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, a work which we 
believe is new to these concerts. Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony (omitting the 
choral section) was included in Friday’s 
program, which also contained Bach’s 
“Brandenburg” Concerto in G, as well as 
Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture and Schu- 


mann’s Piano Concerto, beautifully 
played by Lilia Kanevskaya. Charles 
Tree was the singer. Tchaikovsky’s 


“Casse Noisette’ Suite and Dukas’s 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier” figured in Satur- 
day’s program, on which occasion Mar- 
jorie Hayward played Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto in B Minor. 

On Thursday AZolian Hall was occu- 
pied by Carrie Tubb and Lena Ashwell 
for songs and recitations, both artists 
giving us of their best, in an excellently 
selected program. Miss Tubb was in fine 
voice; her excellent diction made it pos- 
sible to hear every word and therefore 
to enjoy thoroughly every item—though 
none was more appreciated than Ban- 
tock’s “Feast of Lanterns,” Henry Ley’s 
“In the .Train” and Stanford’s “Cuttin’ 
Rushes.” Miss Ashwell’s_ recitations 
proved her to be worthy of the high posi- 
tion she holds in the theatrical world. 


Paralyzed Want Music Instruction 


An appeal is being made by Col. F. 
de B. Young for musical instruments and 
the provision of musical instruction for 
the sixty-two patients, all paralyzed be- 
low the waist, already occupying the 
Star and Garter Hotel at Richmond. The 
patients welcome the idea warmly. 

In co-operation with W. W. Cobbett, 
the London String Quartet will give a 
chamber concert on the 4th of next Janu- 


ary for the benefit of a society which, . 


after distributing £20,000 in fees paid 
to artists suffering acutely during the 
war, is in need of further funds to carry 
on the work. The quartet has given 
nearly 4000 concerts in camps, hospitals, 
munition works, etc., and afforded nearly 
14,000 engagements to artists. Of these 
concerts, about half the number have 
been given in hospitals in London and 
throughout the kingdom; the remainder 
are apportioned among camps, munition 
works and public halls. A series of 
“Luncheon Hour Concerts” have been 
running during the year on Tuesdays at 
Central Hall, Westminster, and a simi- 
lar series at Bishopsgate Institute dur- 
ing the summer months of the past three 
years. It will thus be seen that the so- 
ciety has overwhelming claims to the 
sympathy of the music-loving public. 
The soldiers want the concerts and the 
musical artists want the work! 

Mr. Cobbkett has seen an opportunity 
in the concert of Jan. 4 to draw the at- 
tention of the public to certain possibil- 
ities of British craftsmanship. It is a 
fact but little known that native luthiers 
are making violins to-day superior to 
any of the vast number sent over from 
Saxon and Bavarian workshops before 
the war, and Mr. Cobbett proposes on 
this occasion to bring two examples of 
British-made (selected from fifty-six re- 
cently submitted to him in a competi- 
tion) to a hearing. They will be used 
in-one piece only, the Quartet Phan- 
tasy, by H. Waldo Warner, which will be 
played twice, and in each instance both 
first and second violins will be by the 
same maker. After the performance the 
audience will be asked to vote on the 
tonal merits of the respective instru- 
ments, a first and second prize being 
given. The viola and ’cello used will also 
be of British make, so that the audience 
will have the Gaeetesty of hearing 
their tone throughout the quartet. The 
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Love.” 


result will be announced before the close 
of the concert, and the winning violin 
put up for auction for the benefit of the 
Music in War-Time Committee’s Fund. 


Queen’s Hall Concerts Begin 


First place among Saturday’s con- 
certs must be given to that of the new 


season of the Queen’s Hall Symphony’ 


Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood. The 
first item was Sir Hubert Parry’s “Dead 
March,” played in honor of his memory, 
a finely impressive and virile composi- 
tion worthy of his sturdy British per- 
sonality. It was first played in June, 
1899, at the Queen’s Hall by the Phil- 
harmonic Society and has been heard 
many times since. Lilia Kanevskaya, 
pianist, gave a brilliant performance of 
Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor. Kath- 
arine Goodson should have played, but 
has unfortunately had an accident to her 
hand. The vocalist was Elsa d’Alvarez, 
who gave a superb performance of 
Chausson’s “Chanson Perpetuelle.” El- 
gar’s “Forest” Symphony formed an- 
other popular number on the program. 

Wigmore Hall was packed for Benno 
Moiseiwitsch’s second recital, at which 
he gave well-nigh perfect performances 
of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” and “Appas- 
sionata” Sonatas and Brahms’s “Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Handel,” as well as 
a Brahms group, the Rhapsodie in B 
Minor, the Romance in F and the Inter- 
mezzo in E Flat. “Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini” were also played. 

At the Royal Albert Hall the second 
of the London Ballad concerts was given 
and its huge auditorium was packed. The 
vocalists were Flora Woodman, Megan 
Foster, Phyllis Lett, Astra Desmond, 
Herbert Cave, Ivor Foster and Charles 
Till. Melsa was the violinist. 

£olian Hall was occupied in the after- 
noon by George Fergusson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Williams. Mr. Fergusson’s 
beautiful voice was heard to particular 
advantage in Roger Quilter’s setting of 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” also 
in Vaughan Williams’s “Youth and 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams gave 
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most excellent readings of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C and Brahms’s Sonata in F. 

The London String Quartet gave 
the final concert of the present series 
in the same hall, opening with a 
fine performance of McEwen’s Quartet 
for Strings in E Flat. Brahms’s Quintet 
for Clarinet and Strings in B Minor was 
also played and, in addition, an inter- 
esting, if unemotional, Cantata by Tun- 
der—a seventeenth century composer. 
For this and a charming group of songs 
Dorothy Silk was the vocalist. Next 
week the quartet starts on its first tour, 
opening at Oxford, and by Nov. 11 will 
be in Lisbon to start a tour through 
Spain and Portugal. Later on the quar- 
tet hopes to visit the United States. 

C. Renol, the English pianist, who has 
just made a most welcome return to the 
concert platform after being invalided 
out of the army, is entirely British born 
and trained. He was a Trinity College 
student and also worked privately under 
Herbert Fryer and Joseph Holbrooke, 
having, when only fifteen years of age, 
won a Beethoven Scholarship that was 
open to the United Kingdom. His play- 
ing is masterly; he has a splendid touch, 
recalling Rubinstein, and is specially 
successful with the classics, to which he 
openly confesses to be more devoted than 
to modern works. Mr. Renol is already 
busy with his own recitals and pupils 
and is also engaged to play with the 
Dan Godfrey Orchestra at Bournemouth 
and other leading provincial musical so- 
cieties. HELEN THIMM. 





Louise M. Anesbury, the Chicago soprano, 
has added to her répertoire for this season 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “I Did Not 
Know” and Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eyes.” 
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Musical Events 





Bring Boston Folk Out in Force 


‘*Hub”’ Gives Paris Conservatoire Orchestra Warm Welcome at 
Local .Début—Two Capacity Audiences in One Day 
When Heifetz and McCormack Appear in Recitals— 
Monteux Again Leads His Forces to Victory—New Ver- 
sion of Loeffler’s “‘La Bonne Chanson” Has First Hearing 


of First Water 

















—‘‘Musical Journey Through Spain” Evokes Much 
Interest 
OSTON, Nov. 4.—The Sociéte des of Boston as well as the most prom- 


Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 


gave the Boston concert of its Ameri-, 


can tour at Symphony Hall last Wednes- 
day evening. The concert had the two- 
fold character of an important musical 
event and an occasion for the expres- 
sion of patriotic feeling. The French 


and American flags were hung in front 
of the organ pipes at the back of the 


_ stage; honorary patrons were the Gov- 


ernor and Mrs. McCall, the Mayor and 
Mrs. Peters; and a large and brilliant 
audience included the leading citizens 


inent musicians. The applause began 
when the first mem%ver of the orchestra 
came upon the stage, and it continued 
until every player was seated. The audi- 
ence rose to greet M. Messager when he 
took the conductor’s stand. The “Star- 
Spangled Banner” was played first and 
after it the “Marseillaise,” the opening 
measures of which were drowned by ap- 
plause and cheers. 

The program, which was the same as 
at one of the orchestra’s New York con- 
certs, included Bizet’s Overture “‘Patr‘e,” 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un  Faune,” Saint- 
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List of Engagements Thus Far Arranged 
For This Season 


Nov. oth New York 

Nov. 12th Middlebury, Conn. 
Nov. 13th Northampton, Mass. 
Nov. 16th Williamstown, Mass. 
Nov. 22nd Baltimcre, Md. 
Nov. 26th New York 

Nov. 27th-3oth In negotiation 

Dec. tst Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 2nd Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dec. 6th Urbana, IIl. 

Dec. 7th St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. roth Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 12th Paterson, N. J. 

Dec. 15th Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. 16th-30th Private engagement at 
Jan. 5th Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 5th Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 6th Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 7th Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 8th Adrian, Mich. 

Jan. 12th Chicago, IIl. 

Jan. 13th Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 15th Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 17th Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Jan. 21st New York 

Jan. 23rd Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 24th Norwich, Conn. 
Jan. 27th-Feb. 8th Military Camps 
Feb. 4th New York 

Feb. oth Chicago, II1. 

Feb. roth Galesburg, III. 

Feb. 14th Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Feb. 15th New York 

Feb. 20th Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 24th-March 8th Private engageme 
March oth Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 11th New York 

March 13th Boston, Mass. 
March 2oth Richmond, Va. 
March 24th New Orleans, La. 
March 25th-29th Southern negotiations 


March 31st-April 12th Private engagem 
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Saéns’s Fourth Concerto, with Alfred 
Cortot as soloist; a “Morceau Sympho- 
nique” from Franck’s “Redemption,” and 
Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” Overture. 
The audience was highly apvreciat've, 
particularly of the Beethoven Symphony, 
which was finely conducted by. M. Mes- 
sager. M. Cortot’s playing of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto prociaimed him at once 
to be a remarkable pianist, not only in 
technical proficiency, but in musical feel- 
ing and comprehension. In response to 
persistent applause he played an encore. 


Hear Heifetz and McCormack 


Symphony Hall broke all its previous 
records last Sunday by having two abso- 
lute capacity audiences in one day. The 
occasions were the first recitals in Bos- 
ton this season by Jascha Heifetz and 
John McCormack. At both concerts not 
only was every regular seat taken, but 
people were ranged eight rows deep on 
the stage and every available bit of 
standing room along the back and sides 
of the hall was filled. 

Mr. Heifetz in the afternoon amply 
fulfilled the expectations of his great 
audience, giving every proof of the re- 
markable avility which has won him the 
highest praise from his brother violinists. 
Kiven the arid deserts of technique in 
much violin literature seem to blossom 
under Heifetz’s marvelous fluency. The 
artist transforms them along with the 
pages of genuine music. Mr. Heifetz 
was given an ovation at the close of the 
concert, people crowded down to the stage 
and refused to go home until he had 
added four numbers to the program. 

Neither did John McCormack in the 
evening disappoint his eager public, 
which unquestionably received what it 
came for, from Irish folk songs to patri- 
otic and other popular ballads. Songs 
by Franck, Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saéns 
and Bantock also made a group on the 
program and were evidence of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s versatility. In the final group 
and as encores Mr. McCormack made a 
feature of several of the patriotic songs 
of the day. 

Winston Wilkinson, who took the place 
of Lieut. McBeath, the former violinist 
of Mr. McCormack’s concerts, was en- 
cored after his two groups of violin solos. 


Symphony’s Second Concert 


The second concert by the Symphony 
Orchestra, under Pierre Monteux, con- 
tinued the remarkably favorable impres- 
sion made by both conductor and orches- 
tra at the opening concert a week ago. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was 
given a musical and poetic performance. 


-“La Bonne Chanson,” by Loeffler, was 


played for the first time in its new ver- 
sion. The tone poem inspired by a poem 
in Verlaine’s cycle “‘La Bonne Chanson,” 
was performed under another title in 
1902, but since that time Mr. Loeffler has 
thoroughly revised and re-orchestrated it. 
The general verdict after last week’s 
concert was that this tone poem is now 
one of the finest and most mature of Mr. 
Loeffler’s works. The audience received 
it with great cordiality, requiring Mr. 
Loeffler to rise three times from his seat 
in the auditorium. 

An eloquent performance of Franck’s 
“Les Eolides” was followed by the first 
sulte of fragments from Ravel’s Ballet 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” comprising a Noc- 
turne, an Intermezzo, and a “Danse Guer- 
riére.” It has been said that with 
Brahms one should begin with a third 
hearing, and for most of the audience 
this would probably have applied to this 
music, for the ear of the average layman 
requires time in becoming accustomed to 
Ravel’s polyharmonic scheme. The 
pieces had all of Ravel’s brilliance of or- 
chestration, there were charming color 
effects in the Nocturne, and an interest- 
ing interlude for unaccompanied voices 
off stage in the Intermezzo. The chorus, 
trained by Stephen Townsend, sang this 
difficult music with most creditable cor- 
rectness of intonation, for Ravel demands 
singers who are also musicians. The 
war-like dance was brilliantly ferocious 
and the sudden close after a rapid climax 
took the audience quite by surprise. 

The soloist of the concert was Florence 
Easton soprano, who was recalled with 
enthusiasm after singing a Mozart aria, 
and again after the air of Lia from De- 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” which was 


sung dramatically and with the qualities 
of an accomplished musician. 


Laparra and Stanley Score 


“A Musical Journey Through Spain” 
was the title of a unique and interesting 
concert given in Symphony Hall last 
Saturday by Raoul Laparra, composer- 
pianist, and Helen Stanley, soprano. 
The program consisted entirely of Span- 
ish songs and dances composed after the 
manner of the different Spanish prov- 
inces by Mr. Laparra, known here as 
composer of the opera “La Habanera.” 
The general public, which not so much 
“knows what it likes” as it likes what it 
knows, is apt to feel lost at a concert in 
which there is not a familiar piece; but 
for musicians and others who are ready 
and even eager to hear music which they 
have not heard before this concert was 
of quite unusual interest. 

These dances for piano and songs of 
Mr. Laparra’s are simply and sincerely 
music; they are not “piano pieces” for 
the display of technique, nor are the 


‘ songs a vehicle for the display of singers’ 


best notes. These pieces are like the 
smaller canvases of the modern Spanish 
painters—the direct artistic expression 
of typical scenes, full of local color, and 
of human life, now gay and now sad. 
The music is individual, it has flavor, and 
there is a refreshing absence of padding. 
When the composer has finished what he 
has to say he stops. But like the Spanish 
sketches in color, Mr. Laparra’s pieces 
say a great deal in a few strokes. 

Mr. Laparra himself played the dances 
and accompanied Mme. Stanley in the 
Spanish songs. Mme. Stanley’s singing 
was thoroughly enjoyable; her voice was 
clear and true, and her interpretations 
were always musical. The Spanish cos- 
tumes which she wore added to the charm 
of the music and were a distinct aid to 
the listener’s imagination. 

CHARLES ROEPPER. 





Mme. David and Christiaan Kriens Give 
Joint Recital at Tarrytown 
Annie Louise David, the New York harp- 
ist, gave an interesting recital with Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, violinist, in Castle School, Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., on Nov. 2. 
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BILTMORE PROGRAMS 
OPEN AUSPICIOUSLY 


Anna Case, Louis Graveure and 
Mischa Elman Give First 
Concert 


Morning Musicales, Hotel Bilt- 
Nov. 8. Soloists, Anna Case, 
Louis Graveure, Baritone; 
Violinist. The Pro- 





Friday 
more, 
Soprano; 
Mischa Elman, 
gram: 


Chausson; “Mi- 
“Pai dit aux 


“Le  Caravane,” 
ynonne,” Chavagnat; 
Etoiles,” Paladilhe; “Salome! Salome!’ 
(“‘Hérodiade’’), Massenet; Mr. Grav- 
eure. Air, Bach; Minuet, Handel; 
‘Liebeslied,” Samartini-Elman; Gavotte, 
Gossec- Elman; Mr. Elman. “Separa- 
-ione” (Old Italian Folk- Song) , arranged 
by Sgambati; “Il Neige,” Bemberg; “The 
Princess,’ ’ Grieg; “Dalpolska” (Descrip- 
tive Song of a Peasant Dance from the 
Province of Dalcarlia), Old Swedish; 
Miss Case. “O, Lovely Night,” Ronald; 
“The Leprechaun” (Old Trish), arranged 
by Arms-Fisher ; “Sylvia,” Speaks; “Un- 
der the Stars,” Treharne; Mr. Graveure. 
Nocturne, Chopin; “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow,” Wieniawski; Mr. Elman. 
“Dreams,” Horsman; “Lithuanian 
Song,” Chopin; “Charley Is My Dar- 
lin’,’ Old Seotch; “Synnoves Song,” 
Kjerulf; “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song,” Spross; Miss Case. 


Anna Case appeared in a new role, 
that of song leader, at the opening of the 
Biltmore Morning Musicales on Friday, 
Nov. 8, when she led the audience in 
singing the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

“Now, everybody sing,” said Miss 
Case, after she had sung the opening 


verse as a solo, and her hearers joined 
in with a will. There was the usual 
“Friday morning audience”—a vnacked 
house—present to hear the program 
which was given by Miss Case, Louis 
Graveure and Mischa Elman. 

The vogue of Scandinavian music this 
year has Miss Case as one of its leading 
exponents, and her offerings on Friday 
included the Grieg “Princess,” an old 
Swedish folk-song descriptive of the 
dance of the Dalcarian peasants and the 
“Synnoves Song” of Halfdan Kjerulf. 
The music of the Northland has rarely 
had a more gifted exponent than Miss 
Case, nor one who more deftly paints the 
lights and shadows of a Grieg mood. 
Very lovely also was her singing of the 
Chopin “Lithuanian Song.” 

Mr. Graveure was in fine voice and his 
song groups were rapturously applauded. 
Nothing more exquisite has been heard 
this season than his singing of the 
Speaks “Sylvia.” He ended his pro- 
grammed numbers with a song by Tre- 
harne, “Under the Stars,” a_ serious 
patriotic composition that should find a 
place on many recital programs of the 
year. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding number 
of Mr. Elman’s offerings was the Wien- 
iawski “Souvenir de Moscow,” although 
his own arrangements of the Samartini 
“Liebeslied” and the Gossec Gavotte 
were the signal for the most enthusiastic 
applause. 

Charles Gilbert Spross was at the 
piano for Miss Case, while Bryceson 
Treharne again accompanied Mr. Grav- 
eure and Josef Bonime performed a 





similar office for Mr. Elman. M.S 

In the week’s casualty lists occur’ the 
names of the following musicians: Millard 
E. Davenport, Perrysburg, O., and P. D. 
Adamson, Kansas City, Mo., killed in action, 
and Max Wallach, New York City, slightly 
wounded. 

Abraham Shabhelowitz, musician, of 
Brooklyn, is reported in the casualty list of 


Nov. 1 as wounded severely. 
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ALFRED CORTOT IN 
SPLENDID DEBUT 


French Pianist Makes First Ap- 
pearance as Soloist in 
Fine Program 


Alfred Cortot, Pianist. 
Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 11. 
gram: 





Recital, olian 
The Pro- 


“Concerto da Camera,” Vivaldi; “An- 
dante Spianato et Polonaise” and the 
Twenty-four Preludes, Chopin; “Idylle,” 
Chabrier; “Etude en Forme de Valse,” 
Saint-Saéns; “La Cathédrale Engloutie,”’ 
“Minstrels,” “La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin” and “Ce qu’a Vu le Vent d’Ouest,” 
Debussy; “Malaguena,” Albeniz; Second 
Rhapsody, Liszt. 


A great event was the début as a solo 
pianist of Alfred Cortot, already heard 
with the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire. He prefaced his program 
with the American and French national 
anthems, which created a near-furore. 
The fact that he appeared on what a 
hotel employee was heard to predict 
would be the first Peace Day, America’s 
most splendid holiday, may have con- 
tributed to the more than enthusiastic 
reception which was accorded him. The 
celebration over the first, false peace 


report had given occasion for the letting 
off of much steam, and on the afternoon, 
at least, of the real peace day little hys- 
teria was in evidence. There was in the 
air, however, so much and so genuine 
and so deep a-thankfulness for the con- 
summation of the war that it seemed a 
sorry thing that vitality has deserted 
such religious rituals as the city stili 
knows and that no solemn and beautiful 
service of devotion might absorb the too 
great emotions which recent events had 
roused. If we had been Greeks, superbly 
pagan, or medieval Catholics, mystically 
devout, body and spirit might have 
worked together in expression of our 
feelings. As it was, Mr. Cortot’s music 
Was as near an approach as the times 
offered to the tragic catharsis which hu- 
manity’s soul has always needed after a 
tremendous effort like this war. 

Very French is Mr. Cortot, a master 
craftsman in the expressional and im- 
pressional possibilities of his instru- 
ment. So completely was he master of 
his medium that it would be impudent 
to enumerate his technical resources. 
Suffice it to say that if his fortes are at 
times more Paderewskianly noisy than 
might be wished, the listener is at least 
conscious that Mr. Cortot intends them 
to sound just as they do. On such an 
artist one may rely even if one disagrees 
with him. Clearly the effects he pro- 
duces are intended, carefully thought 
out and as carefully wrought. 

The highest light of an exceptionally 
long but correspondingly good program 
was the Chopin Preludes, for each of 
which the player had elaborated a pro- 
gram of a sentence or, more often, a 
mere couple of words. 

The candle-lit Chopin is not so un- 
questioningly accepted by the younger 
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musical generation as he was by their 


fathers, but if the drawing-room is 
neither the greatest nor the most admir- 
able of human institutions, it is vital at 
any rate in so far as it touches the 
fundamentals of human nature—and all 
human institutions must do that at least 
a little. Mr. Cortot caught perfectly the 
spirit of the Spianato et Polonaise also. 

Later appearances will afford oppor- 
tunity for detailed consideration of the 
player’s distinctive gifts, and, it may be 
expected, for a repetition of Monday’s 
gathering of notables. Pierre Monteux, 
George Barrére, Jacques Thibaud and 
Gabrielle Gills were a few of the celebri- 
ties who helped swell the alee 3 

ae ee 





REVIVE ‘PIRATES OF PENZANCE’ 





Society of American Singers in the 
Brilliant Sullivan Operetta 


A failure when it was first given, “The 
Pirates of Penzance” may yet come into 
its own. The comic opera was revived 
on Monday evening, Nov. 4, by the So- 
ciety of American Singers at the Park 
Theater, when it demonstrated its right 
to be ranked as Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
best work. There is a subtlety and re- 
finement in the score that is not always 
to be found in “The Mikado” or “Pina- 
fore.” 

Two members of the cast which first 
revived the work, in 1912, appeared in 
the Park Theater production, Josephine 
Jacoby, as Ruth, and Blanche Duffield, 
as Mabel. 

Herbert Waterous was Richard and a 
splendid pirate chief he was, vocally and 
otherwise. Craig Campbell was the capa- 
ble Frederic; Bertram Peacock, Major- 
General Stanley. William Danforth 
was the amusing Sergeant of Police. 
The three daughters were played by Isa- 
bel McLaughlin as Kate, Gladys Cald- 
well as Edith and Margaret Hendrix as 
Isabel. Harry Truax was Samuel. The 
entire performance was creditable. Mc- 
Ghie was the excellent leader. 

“The Mikado” was alternated with 
the other operetta during the week. 





Ernest Davis Soloist at Verdi Club 


Ernest Davis, tenor, was one of the solo- 
ists at the morning musicale of the Verdi 
Club on Nov. 6 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
For his numbers Mr. Davis gave the “Celeste 
Aida” and “Che Gelida Manina” from 
“Bohéme.” Harry Culbertson, manager of 
Mr. Davis, has announced that the extended 
tour which Mr. Davis was to make, and 
which was to begin in Minnesota on Nov. 
13, has been postponed to a later date owing 
to the influenza bans through the country. 





Josef Hofmann will give a recital on Nov. 
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GARRISON CHARMS 
RECITAL AUDIENCE 


Metropolitan Soprano’s Art 
Finely Displayed in Varied 
Program 


Mabel Garrison, Soprano. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 2. Ac- 
companist, Kurt Schindler. The Pro- 
gram: 


“Shepherd! thy demeanor’ vary,” 
Brown; “Cant de la Verge” from an old 
Spanish mystery-play, arranged after 
the notations of Felip Pedrell by Kurt 
Schindler; “Scéne et Rondo, ‘Non, je ne 
veux pas chanter,’ du Billet de Loterie,” 
Nicolo-Isouardi; “Nocturne,” Fauré; “A 
un Jeune Gentilhomme,”’ Roussel; 
“L’Ombre des Arbres,” Debussy; “L’Oi- 
seau Bleu,” Decreus; “Mandoline,”’ Du- 
pont; “Tranquillity,” Arthur Foote; 
“Nobody Knows de Trouble Ah Sees,” J. 
Rosamond Johnson; “Just Before the 
Lights Are Lit,’ Gena Branscombe; 
“There Was a Star,” “Just for This!” 
Humphrey Mitchell; “Brown Birdeen,” 
Buzzi-Peccia; “Afton Water,” Scotch; 
“Little Jaschka,” “Oj Ty Divcino,” Lit- 
tle Russian; “Charmante Léonore,” 
Flemish; “Els Tres Reis,” old Catalan 
nativity song, arranged by Kurt Schind- 
ler; “De OV Ark’s a-Moverin’,” Negro. 


An audience which, though it did not 
fill the house, had kept the box office 
busy and which was further remark- 
able for the large number of distin- 
guished musicians it contained heard 
Mabel Garrison of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to great advantage in 
the first group of songs she presented at 
her recital especially in the Nicolo- 
Isouardi number and “L’Oiseau Bleu,” 
where her colorature abilities were beau 
tifully displayed. 

Miss Garrison presents a very happy 


but unfortunately rare combination of 
the best traits of the operatic and con- 


cert singer’s art. She has the calm poise 
and the adherence to strict standards of 
vocalism which are required for distin- 
guished work in recital and at the same 
time she introduces into her offerings 
little nuances, especially of tempo, and 
has movements which are no more than 
the spirit of a gesture—all undoubtedly 
derived from her experience in opera, 
and all of undoubted effectiveness in 
throwing about her singing the precious 
golden glow of personality. 

The custom, now almost a convention, 
of distributing printed copies of the 
words at a song recital has serious de- 
fects. The singer is too apt to dele- 
gate to print the function he himself 
should perform, of making the words in- 
telligible. Several persons seated but 
a few rows away from Miss Garrison re- 
marked frequently on her blurred enun- 
ciation. 

The rather oddly assorted numbers 
were all excellently sung, some of them 
better than they deserved, as witness 
one which had been chosen in a com- 
mendable spirit of Americanism, but 
whose musical qualities might inspire a 
paraphrase of the old proverb, thus: 
“it’s the high note that catches the ap- 
plause.” Another old proverb has it 
that he who laughs last laughs best. 
Miss Garrison’s interpretation of “De Ol’ 
Ark’s a-Moverin’” was irresistible. She 
swayed her shoulders the least bit in 
giving it and wound up with an ecstatic 
grin, which, together with an excellent 
reproduction of the Negro dialect, con-. 
vulsed the audience. This piece, as well 
as others, had to be repeated, and some 
added numbers were given. 

Kurt Schindler as accompanist helped 
make the recital a red-letter event of 
the budding season. He shared the ap- 
plause for the numbers which he had 
arranged. |) a fie 





Harriett McConnell, the young New York 
contralto, in her many appearances during 
the last Liberty Loan campaign featured a 
new song. “Boy of Mine,’ by Mercy Graham 
of New York. The proceeds from the sale 
of this song are devoted by the composer to 
war charities. 





Betsy Lane Shenpherd’s recital is now 
scheduled for the afterhoon of Nov. 22 at 
7Eolian Hall instead of the date previously 
announced. 

















LATEST COMPOSITIONS 


“ GENA BRANSCOMBE 
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God of the Nations 
National Hymn - - - - .08 


Edition for Soprano and Baritone 
Solos and Chorus - - 33 
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NEW YORK COMMUNITY CHORUS 
HARRY BARNHART, Conductor 
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SONG “ 


Radiant As The Morning (3 Keys) .60 

Sung by ELEANORA DE CIS- 
NEROS, MME. GARDINI, FLOR- 
ENCE MACBETH, OLIVE NEVIN. 





Three Mystic Ships (2 Keys) .50 


Sung by MME. ALDA, PAUL 
ALTHOUSE, ARTHUR HACKETT, 
MARY JORDAN, R. NORMAN 
JOLLIFFE, MARGARET KEYES, 
OLIVE NEVIN. 


Songs of Childhood. 


No. 1. Just before the Lights are Lit. 
Sung by MABEL GARRISON. 

No. 2. When it is Night Time. 

No. 3. On Green and Grassy Hillside. 





Complete .75 





PIANOFORTE 





Four Ballet Episodes. Complete .75 


Contents: 


A Butterfly Dance 
Wistful Thoughts 
With Shimmering Veils 
Lonely Little Columbine 


(Also published separately) 


“As a piano composer we meet Miss 
Branscombe for the first time and con- 
gratulate her immediately. This little 
set of Ballet Episodes is altogether love- 
ly.’—Musical America. 





SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 
THE PRESENT TIME 


Dear Lad O’ Mine (2 Keys) .50 


Sung by MME. BUCKHOUT, CECIL FAN.- 
NING, ARTHUR HACKETT, MARY JOR. 
DAN, MARGARET KEYES, CHRISTIE 
LANGENHAN, MME. MATZENAUER 
ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, OLIVE 
NEVIN, EMMA ROBERTS, MARIE TIF- 
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FANY, YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


JORDAN. 


(2 keys) Price .50 
Sung by DAVID BISPHAM, PENE- 
ETT, PERCY HEMUS, R. NORMAN 
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KOSCAK YAMADA 


Distinguished Japanese Com- 
poser and Conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society of Tokyo. 
who is now on a visit to 
America, accepting engage- 
ments as “Guest Conductor” 
with symphony orchestras 
prior to his return to Japan. 


Scores a Success as a 
Conductor and 
Composer. 





Praise: 


In his manner of wielding the baton, which 
he does with the utmost ease, assurance 
and grace, there is also nothing that savors 
of the Oriental. So authoritatively, in- 
deed, did he direct his men, with so much 
elasticity and incisiveness did he wield his 
baton, that some persons asked themselves 
why the directors of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra had not taken his name into con 
sideration while looking for a successor to 
Dr. Muck.—New York American, Oct. 17. 


Mr. Yamada, as conductor, overcame any 
strangeness in the situation by his ad- 
mirable presence and swift command.—New 
York Times, Oct. 17. 


Tour Now 
Booking 
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Engagements 
Now Booking 





Beginning 
Middle Western 
Tour January 15 





What the Press Says: 
N. Y. Herald: 


“Enthusiasm would 
not be restrained and 
the quiet of Aeolian 
Hall was broken by a 


cry unfamiliar at re- 
citals of ‘Bis! Bis!’ ” 





N. Y. Tribune: 


“Miss de Lima was 
yesterday the Meli- 
sande of ten years 
ago.” 





N. Y. Sun: 
“Miss de Lima is a 
singer who can_ be 


heard with pleasure.”’ 


N. Y. Globe: 

“Miss de Lima is a 
singer of abundant as- 
surance and consider- 
able skill. From the 
applause _ yesterday 
there could be no 
doubt of the general 
pleasure her _ per- 
formance gave an audi- 
ence of good size.” 
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BANGOR’S FESTIVAL PLANS 


Postponed Event Will Take Place on 
Nov. 18, 19 and 20 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 7.—The twenty- 
second annual Eastern Maine Music 
Festival, postponed for several weeks 
on account of the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza, will take place on Nov. 18, 19 
and 20, under the leadership of William 
Rogers Chapman. 

The artists engaged are Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Hipolito Lazaro and Ethel 
Leginska. Lucy Gates has wired Direc- 
tor Chapman that if she can secure her 
release from concerts for which she is 
engaged she will come to Bangor for one 
of the above dates. The other artists 
include Hartridge Whipp, Martha At- 
wood, Harriett McConnell and Norman 
Arnold. 

The oratorio, “Elijah,” will be given 
at a public rehearsal Tuesday afternoon, 
with Hartridge Whipp in the title rdle, 
the other soloists being Martha Atwood, 
Harriett McConnell and Norman Arnold. 
It is planned to make the evening pro- 
grams of an operatic and popular na- 
ture. 

The newly chosen board of directors 
of the Eastern Maine Festival Associa- 
tion met recently, electing the follow- 
ing officers: 

Harry W. Libby, president; Harold Hinck- 
ley, vice-president; Mrs. Sara P. Emery, 
secretary and treasurer; Hon. F. O. Beal, 
president emeritus; M. H. Andrews, vice- 
president emeritus. Mr. Beal and Mr. An- 


drews will serve in an advisory capacity, 
lending their judgment and experience, when 
needed. 





“THE MUSICIAN” SOLD 


Ditsons Transfer Monthly Periodical to 
the Henderson Publications, Inc. 


The reported sale of The Musician, the 
monthly periodical, was confirmed in the 
following announcement made to MusI- 
CAL AMERICA by the Oliver Ditson Co.: 


“The Oliver Ditson Company has sold 
The Musician, which it has published 
since the latter part of 1903, to the Hen- 
derson Publications, Inc., 2720 Grand 
Central Terminal. New York City. 

“To use Mr. Henderson’s own words, 
he aims,to keep it up to the conservative 
standard and dignity that has always 
been characteristic of. previous issues. 
It will be devoted to the interests of the 
efficient music teacher,’ circulating 
throughout the world in the leading 
studios, schools and colleges.” 





Convention of Pennsylvania Federation 
Is Postponed 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 1.—Mrs. Edward 
Lee, president of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
which was to have entertained the State 
Federation of Musical Clubs, has announced 
that the convention is to be postponed until 
Spring. This was to have been an important 
convention, and it is hoped that the post- 
ponement will key up the interest to an even 
higher degree. The Tuesday Musical Club 
has been extremely active in the recent Lib- 
erty Loan drive. It includes most of the 
best vocalists in the city. They did valiant 
work, these women of the Tuesday Musical, 
and too much cannot be said for their civic 
interest and patriotism. H. B. G. 





American Criterion Society Encouraging 
Young American Singers 


A musicale was given at the Hotel Plaza 
by the American Criterion Society, Mrs. 
Leonard L. Hill, president, on Nov. 1. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. John Weber, 
chairman of the Music Committee, who has 
announced that her policy during the year 
will be to encourage young American singers 
by engaging lesser-known talented artists. 
On Friday the program was given by Evelyn 
Herbert, soprano, pupil of Mme. Ciaparelli- 
Viafora, and Matilda Locus, pianist. 





Rubinstein Club Will Begin Season with 
Afternoon Musicale on Nov. 16 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president, will begin its season on 
Nov. 16 with an afternoon musicale in the 
Astor gallery of the Waldorf. Martha At- 
wood, soprano, and Norman Arnold, tenor, 
will be the artists heard. On Dec. 10 the 
club will give its first evening concert, at 
the Waldorf, presenting Rosa Raisa as solo- 
ist. The club choral has started its regular 
Wednesday morning rehearsals, under the 
leadership of W. R. Chapman, 





Three evening subscription concerts are 
announced by the Berkshire String Quartet 
in A®olian Hall. The first will be given 
Tuesday, Nov.:19, and the program embraces 
works by Haydn, Tadensz Jarecki, and 
Borodine.- - , 





INTRODUCING A NEW 
SORT OF MANAGER 


W. H.C. Burnett of Detroit Ex- 
plodes Traditions That Have 
Fettered Musical Business 


Once upon a time an efficiency expert 
whose business had been to reconstruct 
broken-down industrial undertakings was 
called in to doctor what is popularly 
known as “a bad musical town.” He ap- 
plied himself to the task without any 
previous knowledge of music, musicians 
or musical conditions. Within a few 
months his course of treatment began to 
tell and to-day, three years after his 
ministrations began, he is able to report 
a healthy patient—one of the best mu- 
sical cities in the country—Detroit, Mich. 

The man is W. H. C. Burnett, vice- 
president of the Central Concert Com- 
pany of Detroit. He was in New York 
last week and in the course of conversa- 
tion with a MusicAL AMERICA man he 


told something of the methods by which 
he had cultivated his musical field. 

“The secret of the whole matter is sim- 
ply this,” related Mr. Burnett. “I ap- 
plied ordinary, every-day, common-sense 
business principles to the presentation 
of musical attractions. I found there 
were no precedents of value to guide me. 
Methods that had been employed were 
unbusinesslike and lacking in ingenuity 
and common sense. So I entered the 
field unhampered by tradition. To-day 
we give a concert course of nine even- 
ings, 4,500 seats for each, and all of them 
virtually sold out before we begin our 
season. 

“T discovered soon that one of the fal- 
lacies that the musical business was en- 
tertaining was the belief that some towns 
are good musically and some are bad. 
The truth of the matter is that there is 
no such thing as a bad musical town. 
They are all good, providing they are 
properly developed. 

“Another popular fallacy which we 
have exploded in Detroit is that only 
artists of great repute, popularly known 
by the public, are good ‘box office attrac- 
tions.’ We have engaged artists some of 
whom were practically unknown to our 
public, but in whom we had confidence, 
and filled our houses with a public anx- 
ious to make their acquaintance. 

“Then, too, it is a mistake to suppose 
that because an artist is identified with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company he is 
so well known through the country that 
you can depend upon him or her as a box- 
office attraction. The public generally 
knows little and cares less about such 
reputations. It is interested, however, 
in any artist who can provide genuine 
enjoyment.” 

Mr. Burnett declared that from the 
time an artist reaches Detroit until the 
moment of departure he or she becomes 
a guest of the Central Concert Company. 
Nothing that would contribute to the 
comfort or pleasure of the guest is omit- 
ted. The methods employed at the Ar- 
cadia, the handsome new auditorium in 
which these concerts take place, are 
unique. A special stage setting is pro- 
vided for each recitalist. Refreshments 
are served behind the stage; every em- 
ployee from stage hand to manager ap- 
pears in full evening dress, and the char- 
acteristic rough-and-tumble atmosphere 
of behind the scenes is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Mr. Burnett will some day extend the 
scope of his activities. But that, says 
he, is another story. In the meantime he 
is submitted for the contemplation of 
musicians and managers as something 
new under the sun. 


Lotta ’Madden Opens Series at Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Lotta 
Madden sang to a large, responsive audi- 
ence at Vassar College, on Nov. 6. Her 
program was excellent; she began with 
songs by Monteverdi, included some Rus- 
sian works, some Debussy and modern 
French numbers and ended with songs 
by Mary Salter Turner and Louis 
Koemmenich. This is the college’s first 
outside concert of the season. 





ALBANY, N. Y., Oct 23.—The Clef Club 
Singers and Players Managing Corporation, 
having its principal office in New York City 
has been granted a charter by Secretary of 
State Hugo. The organization is capitalized 
at $15.000 and is formed for the purpose of 
furnishing singers and players and to operate 
hotels and restaurants and cafés. The incor- 
porators are William H. Phillips, Samuel R. 
Harrington and -S...S. Menkin of..New York. 
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“LA PROCESSION” (César Franck), ‘‘Golden 
Moments’”’ (Adolf Jensen), ‘‘Love’s Spring 
Song’’ (Massenet), ‘‘Love’s Dream’”’ (Liszt), 
“Orpheus and His Lute”’ (Arthur Sullivan). 
Arranged by Victor Harris. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Harris, conductor of the estimable 
St. Cecilia Club of New York, has for 
a number of years devoted himself to 
making fine arrangements for chorus of 
women’s voices of many masterpieces. 
These appear in groups each year and 
furnish us with the opportunity, an op- 
portunity which we are very happy to 
have, to point out his remarkable gifts 
in this difficult work. The group of 
songs, which he has this autumn pub- 
lished through the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, represent some of the ablest work 
that he has accomplished in this field. 

César Franck’s song, “La Procession,” 
which Mr. Harris considers the finest 
song of modern times, an opinion in 
which we concur, offers problems to the 
arranger. Mr. Harris has solved these 
problems completely, and the result is a 
choral setting of this great solo song of 
which we feel that the Belgian master 
himself would have approved. The task 
offered to the arranger was to handle 
the chorale melody which appears all 
through the piano accompaniment of the 
original song, and Mr. Harris has man- 
aged it by taking it in the alto section 
and putting to it the Latin text “O Salu- 
taris Hostia.” A footnote gives the in- 
formation that it is “to be sung softly 


and with repression, unless otherwise 
indicated.” The plan is little short of a 
masterstroke. Mr. Harris has arranged 


it so that the altos supply a background 
with the piano accompaniment, against 
which the two soprano parts move in per- 
fect sympathy. He has filled in the 
harmony in writing his second soprano 
part with musicianly understanding, and 
has preserved the spirit of the original 
song perfectly. What he has done with 
“La Procession” is an important achieve- 
ment. for which he must be heartily con- 
gratulated. 

The Jensen song is beautifully done. 
The Massenet aria is the “Plus de tor- 
ments” from “Le Cid,” charming in 
style and arranged with mastery. The 
final “Alleluia!” will be very impressive 
in its choral setting. In making his ar- 
rangement of the Liszt “Love’s Dream” 
—the familiar third “L'ebestraum”—Mr. 
Harris has used the song that Liszt 
wrote on this material more than the 
piano piece, we think. That song, “O 
lieb so lang” is not so widely known as 
is the piano “Liebestraum.” The choral 
version, in G Major, is made in most 
sympathetic style and will sing smoothly 
and effectively. Mr. Harris has dis- 
tributed the cadenza portion in the vari- 
ous voices to gain the maximum of effect 
and has written the piano part so that 
it will give proper support’ for the 
chorus. As for Sullivan’s lovely Schu- 
bertian setting of “Orpheus with His 
Lute,” it has in Mr. Harris’s hands be- 
come a chorus of compelling charm. 

English translations of the poems of 
these songs have been well prepared by 
Frederick H. Martens, Charles Fonteyn 
Manney and Arthur Westbrook. 


* * * 


“SO EARLY IN THE MORNING, OO,” 
‘“‘Adoration,”’ ‘‘Come to Me in My Dreams.”’ 
By Frank Bridge. ‘‘Blow Out, You Bugles,’’ 
“The Sacred Flame.” By John Ireland. 
“Larks on the Wing.’’ By Rudolph Friml. 
‘The Moorlands.” By Leo Livens. (Lon- 
don: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Some time ago we spoke of several of 
Frank Bridge’s songs then ‘ssued, and 


lamented the fact that as a song com- 
poser he seemed much less interesting to 
us than as an instrumental composer. 
After examining these new songs we fear 
that we must reiterate our opinion. His 
setting of Keats’s “Adoration” is tech- 
nically arresting, but emotionally with- 
out power, and h‘s Matthew Arnold 
song, “Come to Me in My Dreams,” de- 
spite moments of fine lyricism is not an 
inspired affair. Only the song “So Early 
in the Morning, O,” to James Stephens’s 
exquisite poem, catches fire; it is a gem, 
with a piano accompaniment of the most 
alluring type, and should have great suc- 
cess. It is for a high voice. ‘‘Come to 
Me in My Dreams” is issued for high 
and low voice, “Adoration” for medium 
voice. 

The Ireland songs also disappoint us. 
Apparently Mr. Ireland, after setting to 
music Rupert Brooke’s “The Soldier,” is 
doing Brooke. His song “Blow Out, You 
Bugles”—what a fine poem it is too!— 
is nobly conceived but lacks the vital 
pulse. “The Sacred Flame” is a splen- 
did song, one that should be heard with- 
out delay in our concert halls. It is 
issued for high and low voices. Mr. 
Friml’s “Larks on the Wing” is a ballad 
of no distinction, melodic and quite as 
conventional as the text by Edward 
Lockton to which it is composed. Mr. 
Friml ought to compare the melody of 
his two opening measures with the two 
opening measures of Gabrielle Sibella’s 
“QO Bocca Dolorosa’; he would have a 


surprise at their note-for-note_ simi- 
larity! 
Mr. Livens’s “The Moorlands” is a 


small snite of piano pieces, published in 
album form. These four pieces are not 
pretentious, but they are very good 
music. The titles are “Somnolence ” 
“Heather Bells,” “The Lone Moor” and 
“Moonbeams”:; we like best the first and 
third. The idiom is neither convent‘onal 
nor fully modern. but is always pleasing 
and they are nicely written for the piano 
and not difficult. They show the hand of 
a gifted composer, of whom we will be 
pleased to know more. 


* * * 


“MY MADONNA.” By Gertrude Ross. “A 
Fair Exchange,’ “Summertime of Long 
Ago.” By Florence Turner-Maley. ‘To 
Madelon.”’ By Louis Koemmenich. ‘‘High- 
land Joy.” By William Stickles. (New 
York: Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


There is good varietv in these autumn 
issues of the house of Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth. Mrs. Ross has made a stirring 
setting of the Service poem “My Ma- 
donna,” a song that will be received with 
acclaim these days. when the intensely 
human side of an audience js aroused, as 
it has not been in vears. The material 
is well managed and _e appropriate 
throughout. The climax is vrepared 
most excellently. Three kevs. high, me- 
dium and low are issued. The song is 
dedicated to Cecil Fanning. 


The Turner-Maley sones are in th's 
genial composer’s familiar manrer. 
“Summertime of Lone Ago” is rather 
hallad-like in character, while “A Fair 
Exchange” will win favor as a capital 
encore sone. Both senes are thor- 
oughlv melodiovs and will please all kinds 
of audiences The first sone is issued in 
three kevs. the second in two, 

Mr. Koemmenich’s “To Madelon.” the 
verse hy Kenneth I.. Roberts of Life 
fame is a song of the times, and tells 
the storv of »n American soldier and 
his memory of the fair Madelon whom he 
has met in France, who has taught him 
how to speak her r-me, how to say “Je 
vous adore” and “Je vous aime.” The 
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This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications 


Sung with great success by 
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melody is strong and there is a fine 
rhythmic swing to the song. Effective 
use is made in the piano accompaniment 
of the first two measures of the “Mar- 
seillaise” on the words “France will be 
free.” High and low keys are issued. A 
very attractive title-page with the Tri- 
color across it graces the song. Mr. 
Stickles has made the best setting of 
Cale Young Rice’s “Highland Joy” that 
we have seen. It is also one of his best 
songs. Brilliant in spirit, straightfor- 
ward in expression, it moves to its well- 
developed climax with an _ irresistible 
verve and makes a stunning effect. With- 
out question it is one of the best concert 
songs in years. Editions for high and 
low voice are published. 

* * * 


“MY SON.” By Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 
cago: The Bond Shop.) 


(Chi- 


Mrs. Bond has again expressed a uni- 
versal sentiment in her newest song “My 
Son.” Simple in melody the song is a 


dignified affair in 3/2 time, Maestoso, 


with a hymn-like touch that will make 


it appeal to its hearers at once. 


On the 


second verse, Mrs. Bond alters the mel. 
ody to the minor with good effect, the 


text demanding it. 


being a victory song. Mrs. 


It is most timely, 
Bond has 


written the text as well as the music 
The song is issued for high, medium and 


low voices. 





Julia Allen to Go Overseas 


Julia Allen, the New 
offered her services to the 
overseas service. 


Red 


York soprano, 
Cross 
All preliminaries are now 


A. W. K. 


has 
for 


ready, and with the arrival of her passport 
Miss Allen Will leave for France to do ‘Hut’ 


service 
diers. 


and entertain the convalescing 
Since her return from the south Miss 


sol- 


Allen has been doing work in the camps and 
on Nov. 9 she gave a recital to the boys in 
the S. A. T. C. at Princeton University, when 
she sang three groups of songs and operatic 


arias. 
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CLARA WULLNER 
ENTERS LISTS OF 








N. Y. ACCOMPANISTS 








—Photo by Arnold Genthe 
Clara Wullner, Young American Pianist 
and Accompanist 


An able young artist has been added 
to New York’s list of accompanists and 
coaches in Clara Wullner. Miss Wullner 
came to New York from St. Louis in the 
summer just passed and has in a com- 
paratively brief time made a place for 
herself. Since coming here she has 
played for many prominent artists, 
among them Maggie Teyte, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Carl Formes. In the Middle 
West she has been heard in recital work 
in many cities and has also appeared 
successfully as soloist in the Moszkowski 
Concerto with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under Max Zach. She has 
decided, however, to devote herself to 
the field of accompanying and coaching. 





TO GIVE WORKS OF KANSANS 





Large Organizations to Present Nevin, 
Skilton and Preyer Compositions 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Oct. 30.—Three well- 
known composers connected with the fac- 
ulty of the School of Fine Arts at the 
University of Kansas have been assured 
of the performance of some of their com- 
positions by the largest musical organ- 
izations in the country. 

Charles S. Skilton, whose Indian 
dances for symphony orchestra have been 
played by twenty-one of the best orches- 
tras in the country, has been assured by 
Mr. Stransky and Mr. Damrosch that 
these Dances will be performed this com- 
ing fall by the orchestras of which they 
are conductors. These Dances were per- 
formed in London during the summer by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Sir Henry Wood. They 
are announced for Nov. 8 and 9 by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Skilton’s new cantata, “The Witch’s 
Daughter,” will receive its first perform- 
ance at St. Louis on Dec. 10 by the St. 
Louis Pageant Choral Society and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Carl Preyer, head of the piano depart- 
ment in the School of Fine Arts, has 
been engaged by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra to play, on March 2, his Con- 
certstueck in F Sharp Minor, for orches- 
tra and piano, and a group of three solo 
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compositions. These are the same com- 
positions which Mr. Preyer played with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
last spring, when it visited Lawrence. 
Last year Arthur Nevin, head of the 
community music department of the 
School of Fine Arts, was one of the two 
American composers to have an opera 
performed by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. Previous to Mr. Stock’s resigna- 
tion from the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Nevin was assured that his 
miniature suite for orchestra would be 
performed this fall. Since Mr. Stock’s 
resignation Mr. Nevin has taken up the 
matter of a performance of this work 
with Mr. Delamarter, the anak ag Ta 


MR. BEROLZHEIMER NOW 
COMMISSIONER OF PARKS 


Signal Honor for Man Who Organized 
Concerts for New York Masses 
During the Summer 


Philip Berolzheimer, whose name has 
figured conspicuously in musical annals 
of New York during the last three or 
four years, was appointed on Nov. 7 
as Park Commissioner for Manhattan 
and Richmond to succeed William F. 
Grell. The appointment was made by 
Mayor Hylan following a controversy 
with Mr. Grell. 

Mr. Berolzheimer has been serving 
New York as a Deputy Park Commis- 
sioner, without pay, and it has been 
through his generous administration 
that concerts were given throughout the 
summer by various municipal bands and 
other musical organizations in the public 
parks. These concerts were known as 
the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts and 
were remarkably successful. As Park 
Commissioner it is believed that Mr. 
Berolzheimer will have increased oppor- 
tunities and powers to provide music for 
the people. 

Mr. Berolzheimer is an accomplished 
organist. He is a graduate of the Guil- 
mant Organ School and it was through 
his admiration of the work of Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, director of the school, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer established 
a number of free scholarships for tal- 
ented pupils of the organ. He has on 
several occasions acted as host to the 
members of the Guilmant Organ School 
Alumni Association, of which he is an 
honorary member. He is a member also 
of the advisory council of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 











ARTISTS IN FINE CONCERT 





Arthur Hackett and Leslie Hodgson 
Delight Hearers at MacDowell Club 


At the MacDowell Club on Nov. 5 a 
program of unhackneyed yet worthwhile 
numbers delighted the members gathered 
to welcome Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Leslie Hodgson, pianist. Mrs. Arthur 
Hackett played the accompaniments, 

Of the opening group, songs of Revo- 
lutionary times, harmonized by Samuel 
Endicott, perhaps the most charming 
was “Queen Mary’s Farewell to France,” 
but all were given with ease and beauty 
of tone. The tenor’s fine diction and 
good phrasing was shown effectively in 
the French group. The “Air d’Azrael” 
from te Og “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
was exquisitely given, and the sonority 
of the singer’s tone was tempered well 
with shading in “La Réve” from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” an encore number. 

Mr. Hodgson gave his audience a treat 
in the “Nenia” of Sgambati, which is re- 
grettably less well known than some of 
the Italian “Grand Old Man’s” other 
piano pieces. His playing is marked 
by a lightness of touch which made 
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him at home in the more delicate 
effects, such as those of A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Menuetto in Modo Antico,” 
“The Lake at Evening,” by Griffes, and 
in “Adown the Lanes of Old Romance,” 
by F. Morris Class. A good rhythmic 
sense showed in his handling of the 
Pierné “March of the Little Lead Sol- 
> ade and in Cyril Scott’s ultra-modern 
“ eel.”’ 





ENTERTAIN PARIS ORCHESTRA 





Symphony Society of New York Gives 
Supper for French Organization 


An event not on the printed program 
took place in Carnegie Hall Sunday 
night, Nov. 3, when the members of the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra were the 
guests of the members of the orchestra of 
the Symphony Society of New York at a 
supper held in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall after the French organiza- 
tion gave its concert in the main hall. 

Besides the members of both orches- 
tras, those present included André Mes- 
sager, conductor of the French orches- 
tra; Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
Symphony Society of New York; Otto 
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H. Kahn, Harry Harkness Flagler, pres- 
ident of the Symphony Society, and Al- 
fred Cortot, the French pianist. Mr. 
Damrosch made a speech of welcome in 
French and Messrs. Kahn, Flagler and 
Messager also made short addresses. The 
supper room was decorated with the 
Stars and Stripes and the Tri-color, and 
the Symphony Society’s service flag of 
seventeen stars was also in evidence. 

After the supper an “anti-symphonic” 
concert contained these numbers: Trav- 
esty on a Haydn Symphony by George 
Barrére, the flutist; a piano impression 
of Debussy by Thomas Safford, and a 
musical extravaganza called “A Southern 
Wedding.” 





Olive Nevin to Sing in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee This Month 


Olive Nevin is to be heard this month in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. On Nov. 25 she 
gives a joint recital with Leo Ornstein under 
the management of R. Koebner, and on the 


27th will give a recital in the Ziegfield The- 
ater in Chicago under Carl Kinsey’s man- 
agement. She will include in her program 
several unusual Grieg songs, including 


“Monte Pincio,’” “Faith’ and “My Goal.” 
Russian numbers and a group of songs by 
Ethelbert Nevin will follow, and the pro- 
gram will close with a group of songs by 
American women composers and a reading 
of the poem “After’’ by Florence Coates. 





Penn Song a Favorite at the Camps 


“The Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A, 


Penn, continues to be a favorite with the 
soldiers and sailors in the camps. Mr. Penn 
recently received a letter from William 
Messer, of the Jewish Welfare Board at 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., congratulat- 
ing him and informing him that the soldiers 
sing his song regularly, and another from 
Louis Shenk, the New York baritone, who 


has sung it at several naval stations recently. 
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Will American Students Stay at 
Home After War? Asks Paris 











War Has Forced Good Teachers to Leave Europe for America 
—Students Have Followed Them—Better Living Condi- 
tions Should Help Keep Musical Aspirants in America 











Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Sept. 30, 1918. 


OMETHING besides the war and the 

welfare of the American army is in- 
teresting the American colony here, or 
as much as remains of the 7000 who 
made Paris their home before 1914. The 
something that is discussed by Americans 
who were in touch with conditions before 
the war is this: Will an influx of music 
students begin once peace is signed? It 
is reasonable to suppose that a smaller 
percentage will be here than in old times, 
for now that nearly all the artists and 
teachers have sought the goldfields across 
the ocean, pupils have discovered that 
the masters are there. But there are 


others, few but important, among whom’ 


there are bound to be young men and 
women who will come here—and who will 
get into financial straits and call on their 
consul and compatriots to help them out, 
just as they did in the past. 

It is splendid that MUSICAL -AMERICA 
has renewed with vigor the fight against 
the pell-mell flocking of students to 


Europe, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the young people will understand 
once and for all that what they seek 
is at their door at home. If it be a ques- 
tion of acquiring a language or of travel, 
that is quite another matter. Students 
that stayed here so long and remained 
waiting for something to happen became 
a kind of disease of Parisian society. 
Such a dynamite explosion as the war 
was needed to uproot them and make 
them return to their native heath on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But new 
aspirants may want to come in their 
place and that is where the shoe rubs. 
Before he comes to a foreign land, where 
customs, laws and climate are at vari- 
ance with his, the student who wants to 
prepare for or launch himself on a career 
should weigh the issues well. 

Americans have, by their generosity 
during the war, more than ever acquired 
the reputation of being millionaires, and 
the Americans who come here in future 
may expect to be handled without con- 
science. A century ago Europe was dead 
commercially. She lived in the past, in 
an atmosphere of bygone glories, and 
none of the countries were rich in money 
because the money-making ability was no 
heritage among them. A mighty change 
has come over their perspective since 
then and, far from being artistic, some 
of them as a whole are very com- 
mercial and one of their most inter- 
esting pastimes is chasing the Ameri- 
can dollar. Now that they have be- 
come fine money snatchers they do 
not encourage art for art’s. sake, 
Europe still has the old marks of 
genius which characterized those who 
built up its artistry, but that genius is 
turning its attention to other things than 
art. There are good and conscientious 
teachers on the Continent who do every- 
thing for a pupil, and there are those 
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who encourage and delude him only to 
give him up when he has been fleeced 
of the last dollar. 

Americans have paid ruinous rates for 
lessons from instructors who haven’t the 
knack of imparting information even 
when they have information to impart. 
The students have economized in order 
to frequent the opera and they have lis- 
tened to works sung by so-called artists 
who would not be countenanced in the 
provinces at home. Some of the students 
hailed from small towns in America; 
they seemed to know nothing better than 
what was being given them. Some of 
these misguided people used their prin- 
cipal to study abroad, some mortgaged 
and borrowed, some were sent by a fam- 
ily who thought the member had a gift 
to be cultivated, and though they may 
have been right, that gift could have 
been better fostered in America than in 
Europe. 

Someone has declared that our young 
men and women will continue to leave 
home until we have opera houses of our 
own, but the exodus will continue also 
until all Americans understand that the 
best of most things, save specimens of 
art—and by that is meant sculpture, 
painting, etc.——may be found in their 
own country. The war is opening their 
eyes to the fact that the United States 
has become a leader among nations. As 
a race we have been unpatriotic, we have 
shut our eyes to the good at home, we 
have been apt to put the interests of 
other countries and people above our 
own, one reason no doubt being because 
our parents or grandparents were for- 
eigners, and as, in growing up, we have 
heard our own land and institutions un- 
derrated and others extolled, a prejudice 
has taken root in our minds. 

Of the thousands that used to flock to 
big European capitals annually to study, 
eight out of ten took lessons of American 
instructors. Some had followed the pro- 
fessor from New York; others, after 
having experience with those in Europe, 
finally settled their choice on an Ameri- 
can. One by one all these teachers have 
returned home, Europeans of reputation 
have also crossed the ocean, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that, having become 
established there, they are not going to 
pull up stakes after the war and com- 
mence all over again in Europe. The 
climate of the eastern hemisphere in win- 
ter is a horror, the short, dark days, the 
never ceasing rain, the ill lit and heated 
houses are certainly opposed not only to 
robust health, but to optimism as well; 
and workers, especially plodding stu- 
dents, should be surrounded by cheerful 
conditions. 

America will be the salvation of music 
when the war has spent its fury, and 
when the embers of the giant conflagra- 
tion have cooled a new Europe will arise 
from the ashes; not the Europe of by- 
gone days, for there will be such a strug- 





gle to live that the arts will be given but 
slight consideration, especially since so 
many artistically gifted men have lost 
their lives in the conflict. 


The New America 


Since the United States has come in the 
field she has given aid of all kinds and 
has slaved for the Allies, and the whole 
war situation has concentrated attention 
on American talent of every sort. The 
race is for the fittest and America will 
take her stand as leader of the arts de- 
spite those snobs who cry down and criti- 
cise everything domestic. The artistic 
center of the universe is now New York, 
The American metropolis has become a 
kind of melting-pot of art, and the genu- 
ine art atmosphere is coming, indeed it 
has already arrived, there. Developments 
during the past few years have brought 
our people, but yesterday branded as 
crass materialists, face to face with the 
indisputable spiritual verities. In that 
confrontation there has fallen from us 
the love of flamboyant display and the 
worship of wealth which had overgrown 
and concealed our native idealism and led 
the world to doubt its existence. 

It is a lamentable fact that America 
has always in the past shown preference 
for foreign musicians before listening to 
its own, and that to have an audition 
with an impresario a foreign name had 
to be adopted. Impresarios are already 
alive to the fact that there are beautiful 
voices in the United States, as beautiful 
as any in the whole world, but they are 
not willing to engage a singer unless the 
stamp of approval has been set upon him 
in some other clime, a really ignoble 
situation and one that America, with its 
high standard of fair play, should not 
tolerate. The refusal of metropolitan 
managers to take even well equipped 
singers is probably owing to the singers’ 
lack of stage experience. For really big 
artists are not willing to appear in a cast 
where one of the principal réles is to be 
taken by a singer who is, in a sense, an 
amateur. Once our own houses are 
established, the aspirants to art will 
have occasion to début and serve their 
novitiate in a provincial house before go- 


_ing to one of the larger cities. 


American business men exploit mines 
and oil fields, they create industries, and 
as financiers they become world leaders. 
But they do not exploit the American 
musician or painter as they should; they 
do nothing to help the vocal student de- 
velop an exquisite art; and though or- 
ganizing municipal opera houses would 
be a money-making scheme in the long 
run, they do not seem interested in it. 
If leaders of society and moneyed citizens 
would take up the question of establish- 
ing national conservatories and temples 
of music, also if they stopped their snob- 
bish running after foreigners when 
it is a question of choosing between do- 
mestic and foreign talent, and one is as 
capable as the other, then young Ameri- 
can musicians would perfect themselves 
as choir, concert and opera singers, and 
they would be content to stay at home 
to study and the money would not be 


thrown away in another country. That . 


same money might be kept at home, lives 
and happiness built up. instead of mis- 
spent as they often are from a misplaced 
ambition to “arrive” in a foreign coun- 
try. LEONORA RAINES. 





George H. Carr, vocal instructor of De- 
troit, Mich., is using Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” with his pupils. 
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EDITH THOMPSON 


Pianis?— Available for Concert and Recital. 1079 Boylston St., Boston. ’Phone Back Bay 2228-W 


PHILHARMONIC TO BRING 
OUT AMERICAN SCORES 


Native Works and Soloists Announced 
for Season’s Programs—To Intro- 
duce Work by Czech Composer 


The Philharmonic Society, which has 
for many years given encouragement on 
its programs to American composers, 
will continue to work for the advance. 
ment of American music throughout the 
coming season, not only by the presentz- 


tion of new American compositions, but 
by a tangible recognition of the talent 
of the native vocal and instrumentz| 
soloist. Eight Americans will appear as 
soloists with the orchestra, Louise 
Homer, John Powell, Hulda Lashanskz, 
Lucy Gates, Mary Jordan, Max Rosen, 
Eddy Brown and Mischa Levitzki hav- 
ing been chosen by the Board of Direc- 
tors as representative exponents of 
American music in their respective fields 
of expression. Besides the works of 
American composers of well established 
reputation, Josef Stransky’s programs 
will contain compositions of young men 
who belong to America’s new school of 
musical production, and Reginald Sweet, 
Mortimer Wilson, Leo Ornstein, Roger 
Huntington Sessions, Harold Morris, 
John Powell and W. H. Humiston will be 
among those who will have a hearing 
before Philharmonic audiences. 

This season Mr. Stransky will intro- 
duce another of his Czech compariots. 
Viteslav Novak, whom the Czechs con- 
sider the most gifted of their living com- 
posers, will be represented on a Phil- 
harmonic program by his “Slovakian 
Suite.” Works of the classic and other 
great masters will be presented during 
the coming season, just as has been done 
in London since the beginning of the 
war by our English allies. 
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EPIDEMIC ENDS TOUR 
OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Company Appeared in Only One 
City—Philadelphia Woman 
Captures Prize 


CHIcaGo, Oct. 29.—One of the great- 
est sufferers from the influenza epidemic 
was the Chicago Opera Association. If 
things had gone well, the organization 
would now be in the midst of its autumn 
tour. Everything had looked in the high- 


est degree favorable, with much inter- 
est evinced by the various communities 
in the coming of the company and highly 
optimistic advance sales. But influenza 
interposed and, instead of three weeks’ 
journeyings, the organization was cut 
down to two nights, both in St. Paul. 
Meanwhile the company is in Chicago, 
busying itself with rehearsals. The 
opening performance is announced to be 
“Traviata,” with Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Riccardo Stracciari and the new tenor, 
Alessandro Dolci, in the chief rédles. 
Louis Hasselmans, one of the new con- 
ductors, has arrived frum Paris, and 
has been conducting orchestral _ re- 
hearsals in the Auditorium. 

The annual prize of $100 for the best 
madrigal setting of a selected poem, a 
competition held by the W. W. Kimball 
Company, has been awarded to Frances 
McCollin of Philadelphia. The new work 
will, according to custom, be sung at the 
second concert of the Chicago Madrigal 
Club, under the leadership of D. A. Clip- 
pinger. The poem for this year’s con- 
test is “The Nights o’ Spring,” by Bertha 
Ochsner, daughter of the president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and at present a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The judges of the 
competition were Victor Garwood, Ed- 
ward C. Moore and D. A. Clippinger. 
This is the first time in the history of 





the Chicago Madrigal Club that the 
award has been made to a woman com- 
poser. 

Bennie Zimberhoff, violinist, and pupil 
of Max Fischel of the Chicago Musical 
College faculty,-has~been engaged as 
soloist for the Sunday morning meetings 
of the New Thought Society. Another 
Chicago Musical College student, Amy 
Genevieve Puterbaugh, a pupil of Gustaf 
Holmquist and C. Gordon Wedertz, has 
been appointed to the music faculty of 
Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. 

Felix Borowski lectured on Oc. 26 at 
the Ziegfeid Theater on “Music of the 
Romans and Early Christians.” 

The American Conservatory of Music 
has organized two students’ orchestras, 
one conducted by Herbert Butler, the 
other by Raymond Girvin. Each will 
make several public appearances during 
the season, being assisted by various 
soloists yet to be named. 

Riccardo Stracciari is in receipt of a 
letter from his son, Gino, seventeen 
years old and a member of the Italian 
army. The boy is a painter. He is now 
in the signal corps, and has seen fighting 
on the Piave front, E. C. M. 


GIFTED ARTISTS OPEN THE 
PLAZA TUESDAY MUSICALES 


Cecil Arden, Mayo Wadler and Victor 
Wittgenstein Win Applause in 
Excellent Program 


At the first of the Tuesday. morning 
musicales at the Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, under the management of Emil 
Reich, Nov. 5, an interesting program 
was given by Cecil Arden, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Mayo Wadler, 
violinist, and Victor Wittgenstein, pian- 
ist, to an enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Wittgenstein opened the program with 
MacDowell’s “To the Sea,” played with 
sincerity and precision. Somewhat more 
forceful than sympathetic was his inter- 
pretation of the Mendelssohn “Prelude,” 
in which he declaimed' rather than sang 

















Lorene Rogers Helps Relieve 
the Scarcity of Farm Labor 
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Lorene Rogers, Soprano, of Rockford, Ill., Working on the Farm of Her Father 


| Res ow ROGERS, soprano, of Rockford, Ill., who has this season opened a 
“School of Bel Canto,” spent the summer on the farm of her father, A. H. 
Rogers, near Rockford. Mr. Rogers like many others found the greatest difficulty 
this year in securing farm labor and Miss Rogers took an active part in assisting 
in the fields, not only feeling that she was doing her patriotic duty in this way, but 
taking keen pleasure in the outdoor work, preparing herself for a busy season in 
Rockford. Miss Rogers is extremely popular at Camp Grant, where she gave many 
concerts last year and was adopted by the 341st Infantry as “daugter of the 


regiment.” 





the lovely legato left-hand passages, and 
an insistent overpedaling was partly re- 
sponsible for the blurred effect of cer- 
tain climaxes, notably those in the two 
Liszt numbers, the Eighth Rhapsodie and 
“Campanella.” The spirit and technical 
equipment of the oy were, however, 
well shown in “The Dawn” (MS.), by 
James P. Dunn, and the “Fugato-Humor- 
esque,” by Mana Zucca, as well as in the 
encore number. 

Miss Arden’s voice has a quality which 
in its lower notes is oddly suggestive of 
Olive Fremstad’s. The aria from 
Haydn’s “Orfeo” was somewhat labored 
in its delivery, but the “Mermaid’s 
Song,” also Haydn’s, released a spright- 
liness of effect also noticeable in the 
encore, an old English song, which Miss 
Arden accorded, to the marked satis- 
faction of the audience. 

Mayo Wadler played with good musi- 
cianship, a sweet tone and a delightful 
warmth the “Ballade” of Coleridge- 
Taylor. Mr. Wadler takes his climaxes 
too vigorously; the heights of Olympus 
are made to be climbed, not stormed, but 
he is started in the right path. A “Chan- 
son-Meditation,” by Cottenet, was given 
with sympathy that did not degenerate 
into sentimentality and the Rachman- 
inoff setting of Hungarian airs quite 
captured the audience with their verve 
and rhythmic abandon, a repetition of 
the last being demanded. 

Accompaniments were played by Ina 
Grainge for Miss Arden and by Mme. 
Kleman for Mr. Wadler. Cc. F. 


CULT SPONSORS DEBUTANTS 


Blind Violinist, Pupil of Auer, 
Young Pianist at Humanitarian 
Concert 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 30, the 
118th concert of the Humanitarian Cult 
was held at Carnegie Hall. Abraham 
Haitowitsch, another of the endless 
pupils of Leopold Auer, was heard in 
his teacher’s transcription of a Chopin 
Nocturne, the Ries “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “Sérénade Mélancolique” 
and other numbers. One of his encores 
was the Drdla “Souvenir,” in which his 
intonation was faulty. He has not a 
large or smooth tone, but his playing 
shows intelligence. 

Edith Zola, pianist of the occasion, 
counted Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 12, De- 








and 


bussy’s “Reflets dans l’Eau” and the 
Liszt “Venezia e Napoli” among her con- 
tributions. She proved a_ sufficiently 
pleasant player, though her Debussy in- 
terpretation was not very happy. In 
rendering “Venezia e Napoli” she fol- 
lowed the readings of some authoritative 
artists, notably Hofmann, except in one 
or two quite superfluous ee ge 

Sp Se 


The dates for the joint appearances of the 
Duncan Dancers and George Copeland, 
pianist, have been definitely fixed for the 
afternoons of Nov. 14 and 15, and for the 
second pair, Nov. 21 and 22. 
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THIBAUD EARNS HIGH 
PRAISE IN RECITAL 


Ably Aided by Nicolai Schneer, 
French Violinist Delights 
His Auditors 


Jacques Thibaud, Violinist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 4. Accom- 
panist, Nicolai Schneer. The Program: 


Sonata, Lekeu; Concerto in E Flat, 
Mozart; “Chant d’Hiver,” Eugen Ysaye; 
“Caprice,” Ernest Guiraud; Largo, Fio- 
rillo; Etude, Rode; Polonaise, Wieniaw- 
ski. 

Undeniably, Jacques Thibaud’s play- 
ing has a strong personal charm, a fact 
which may never have been quite so 
apparent as on Monday afternoon during 
his interpretation of a program that 
could scarcely have been more interest- 
ing, especially to a violinist. Perhaps 


it is the very realization of this valuable 
asset that led the artist into slightly 
overemphasizing the sentimental aspects 
of an already richly sentimental work 
like Lekeu’s sonata. Especially was this 
true of Tre lent, which became dreamy 
to the utmost degree. And yet, this so- 
nata undoubtedly has its purely musical 
compensations, especially when _ inter- 
preted with such splendid ensemble effect 
as by Thibaud and Nicolai Schneer. 
With incomparable musicianship Thi- 
baud played Mozart’s concerto, giving a 
reading as expressive as it was clean- 
cut. In fact, it is worthy of note that 
here, as well as in the foregoing and 
following, Thibaud’s playing was char- 
acterized by a clarity that left no doubt 
as to the virtuoso’s perfection. Not in 
a single instance does he cheat a meas- 


ure or a part thereof, as some others are 
inclined to do. Throughout the con- 
certo, as also in Ysaye’s impressively 
played “Chant d’Hiver,” the golden 
beauty of Thibaud’s tone was to be re- 
marked. His bowing is superb and his 
treatment of the rhythm exquisitely deli- 
cate. All in all, it was evident that 
Thibaud is a master of his instrument. 
He was spontaneously acclaimed by a 
large audience, among which many vio- 
lin celebrities were noticeable. A word 
of unstinting praise should be said for 
the intimately comprehensive assistance 
of Mr. Schneer. 0. P. J. 





JEAN McCORMICK’S PLANS 


Contralto Will Be Heard in Recital and 
in Concerts and Oratorios 


To maintain a home headquarters for 
soldiers and study music at the same 
time was the task to which Jean McCor- 
mick, contralto, devoted herself last sea- 


son. Four lieutenants from Indiana, two 
of them her nephews, and all in the 
transport service, were residents of her 
New York apartment and, in addition, 
many “Hoosiers” passing through New 
York on their way to the battle front 
were transient recipients of her hospi- 
tality. Meanwhile she pursued her 
studies with Dudley Buck and Richard 
Hageman. 


Miss McCormick is an Indianian by birth. 
She has always taken an intense interest in 
the musical affairs of her State, and previ- 
ous to coming to New York served a two 
years’ term as chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the Indiana State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

She will give a song recital at A®olian 
Hall, Dec. 6, at which time Mr. Hageman 
will be her accompanist. Thereafter she will 
fill a number of concert and oratorio engage- 
ments for which she has been booked in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


MISS BYRD REVEALS 
TRUE MUSICIANSHIP 


Pianist Commands Marked 
Esteem at the Recital 
in Aeolian Hall 


Winifred Byrd, Pianist. Recital, olian 
Hall, Evening, Nov. 4. The Program: 


“Fantasie,” Op. 49, and Two Studies, 
Op. 25, Nos. 2 and 11, Chopin; Sonata 
in F Major, Mozart; Concert Study in 
F Sharp Minor, Baerman; “On the 
Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt; 
“Dance of the Gnomes,” Liszt; Prelude, 
Rachmaninoff; “Les Abeilles,” Dubois; 
“La Campanella,” Liszt. 





At her New York début last season 
that portion of the musically inclined 
public which drifts about from recital 
to recital roused itself from its usual 
lethargy long enough to dub Winifred 
Byrd a pupil in every sense worthy of 
her teacher, the great Carrefio. At her 
recital of Monday evening, Nov. 4, even 


the drifters must have become impressed 
with the fact that though she has not 
yet attained so full a maturity as time 
may have in store for her, Miss Byrd 
is already, in her own right, a serious 
artist who has something to say and a 
considerable technique with which to say 
it. Above all, she seems to attack a 
composition with a regard for the com- 
poser’s intent and, at the same time, with 
strong personal tastes and that power 
to shape an interpretation into an intel- 
lectually organic whole which gives an 
artistic personality dignity, besides some 
piquant attraction. 

Miss Byrd’s playing of the “Winter 
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MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Organ, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing and Dramatic Art. Notable Faculty. Resident 
pupils accommodated. 











MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St, hone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 


ANNE Mc DONOUGH 223, 3¥ainet St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 











MR, AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 





EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


Circle 1920 
E 


703 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
SUMMER TERM 
Teacher of Theo. 


k 
IN SEATTL 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York, 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave.. Norwalk, Conn. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS 1 Bao YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL °° risndsrorc? 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent sin 
Bide Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera  conhed 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN, Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th St., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO nt Sy 


VIOLIN, *CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching— Recitals ; 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Ay, 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO. VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 


New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 






































Wind” Etude of Chopin was especially 
interesting. For it she was given an 
ovation which might well have been a 
tribute to the intelligence and restraint 
of her conception, but which was prob. 
ably much more a physical response to 
the climax she worked up. The forte she 
employed was not simply a carnival of 
noise; it had depth, color, tonal beauty. 
Perhaps such a rich forte is heaven’s re- 
ward to players who, like Miss Byrd and 
unlike a majority of the young pianists 
now before the public, speak most in 
mezzoforte and are not afraid that 
weighty words will lose by being whis- 
pered. 

Poetically notable was Miss Byrd’s 
reading of the “Dance of the Gnomes.” 
All her numbers were played in musi- 
cianly style. Once in a while her pas- 
sage work was uneven, while again it 
was brilliantly and deftly executed; 
sometimes her touch seemed hard and 
unsympathetic, but next moment, and 
most of the moments were next, it coaxed 
a rich and charming tone from what is 
nowadays all too often an instrument of 
torture rather than of music. Her de- 
ficiency, if deficiency she has, is a not 
yet perfect sureness. D. 





SAMOILOFF PUPILS SCORE 


With Less Than Year’s Instruction They 
Earn Praise in Concert 


A concert and reception was given at 
Chalif Hall, New York, on Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 26, by the pupils of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff. In the program prepared for 
this occasion, Mr. Samoiloff presented a 
number of pupils who have had less 
than a year’s instruction and achieved 
praiseworthy results with them. 

Two professional pupils, Mme. Helene 
Romanoff and Vivien Holt, also appeared 
on this program. Mme. Romanoff, who 
makes her public New York début in re- 
cital at AZolian Hall on Nov. 30, sang 
a group of Russian songs, never sung 
before in this country and displayed in 
them a voice of great beauty and warmth 
and marked interpretative power. With 
Juliette De Stuers she sang the duet 
from “Aida.” Miss Holt, who has for 
a number of years been one of the star 
pupils of Mr. Samoiloff, scored in the 
aria from “Louise” and two lovely songs 
by Lazar S. Weiner, Mr. Samoiloff’s ac- 
companist. Her singing was marked by 
lovely quality and great variety of style. 


Elsa Merrill in an aria from ‘“Mignon,” 
Adelaide De Loca in an aria from “Gio- 
conda,’’ Miss De Stuers in songs by Coquard 
and Volpe, and Rosita Smith in del Riego’s 
“Slave Song,” all contraltos, sang with ex- 
cellent phrasing and style, showing distinct 
progress over their work last season. Fine 
work was also done by Rosita Guerra in 
Lang’s “Irish Love Song” and _ Dorothy 
Griffin in Massenet’s ‘‘Elegie.’’ 

Newcomers to the Samoiloff class were 
Jeannette Harris and Helen Benson, who sang 
songs by Cadman and Tchaikowsky. Jean- 
nette Arens and Violet Sherer sang arias 
from ‘“Bohéme” and “Faust” respectively, 
winning much applause, and Miss Arens also 
sang the trio from “Carmen” with the 
Misses Sherer and De Loca. Walter Scotti, 
basso, revealed a Russian bass voice of great 
sonority. Assisting the singers there ap- 
peared the Russian balalaika player, Alex- 
ander Ivanoff, who was welcomed in_ solo 
pieces which he played remarkably. Mr 
Weiner played the accompaniments splen- 
didly. 





Sunday Musical Services Inaugurated in 
St. Paul’s, Brooklyn 


A series of special Sunday afternoon mu- 
sical services, to be carried on throughout 
the season, was begun on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 3, at St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn. The 
first program was in the form of a blessing 
for the Votive Ships which hang on the 
church rafters, and was also a thanksgiving 
for the preservation of our men at sea. Thi 
men’s section of the choir for this occasion 
was enlarged in order to emphasize the 
zregorian form of the music. The duet 
“Ave Maria” by Millard was sung by Samuel! 
Ljungkvist, tenor, late of the Stockholm 
Opera House, and Oscar Lundberg, bass0- 
profundo, both of whom have been engaged 
for the season and will sing every Sunda) 
afternoon. Among the other works heard 
were Stainer’s “My Soul Doth Magnify the 
Lord” and “Nunc: Dimittis,’ the “O Saving 
Victim” from Gounod’s Mass in G, and se 
eral Gregorian numbers. Charles S. Yerbur’ 
is organist and choirmaster of the church. 





Hartridge Whipp to Sing New Ross 
Song 

At his Boston recital on Nov. 29, Har'- 
ridge Whipp, the American baritone, w 
give the first performance of a new -song-))! 
Gertrude Ross, entitled ‘“‘“My Madonna.” TT) 
song is a setting of the striking poem 
Robert W. Service contained in his volun 
“The Spell of the Yukon.” 
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Frederick Huber to Be Director 
Under Plan of National Coun- 
cil of Defense 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 6.—There has 
en received from the National Coun- 
| of Defense by General Francis E. 
Waters a request that music be given a 
more prominent position in war work in 
this State. The Maryland Council of 


liefense has appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Harold Randolph, chairman; 
Mrs. Edwin Warfield, Mrs. W. Bladen 
Lowndes, Judge Carroll T. Bond and 
Rev. Dr. George W. Haddaway, who will 
ndertake the work of organizing 
throughout the entire State choruses in- 
terested in community singing. 

A bureau will be established where 
nusicians will be invited to contribute 
their services for war work. There will 
be a field director who will travel over 
the State aiding the various communi- 
ties to organize in music, and for this 
particular work the services of Fred- 
erick R. Huber have been secured. Mr. 
Huber has given up his teaching ap- 
pointments at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music to devote himself to the inter- 
ests of the new war work. His energies 
will be directed to the forming of large 
choral bodies, in which he will be sup- 
ported by local musicians and organized 
workers. The movement, which doubt- 
less will bear fruit in both large and 
small towns, is being fostered by a spir- 
ited committee and is under the guid- 
ance of a “boosting” director. 

F. C. B. 


ST. LOUIS FEELS EPIDEMIC 








Effects of Ban on Public Gatherings Still 
Obstruct Musical Activity 


St. Lours, Mo., Nov. 6.—The precau- 
tion taken by the Board of Health of this 
city over four weeks ago in closing all 
the theaters and other public places has 
had a most decided effect in checking the 
influenza epidemic here and keeping the 
mortality rate as low as that of any 
large city in the country. On the other 








ASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—“Cer- 
tainly I’ll come,” was Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s reply to the urgent re- 


quest of a committee from the United ° 


War Work Campaign that the “Mother 
of the American Army” come down to 
‘Washington and lend her voice and 
presence for the opening of their drive. 


Schumann-Heink Fires First Musical 


Gun in the United War Work Drive 





Mrs. 


For three days the contralto put herself 
at the disposal of this drive and her 
services were in constant demand. She 
sang at a big mass meeting at the Lib- 
erty Hut and at a similar one on the 
steps of the Treasury Building. So great 
was the interest aroused in her appear- 
ance that fully 5000 persons were un- 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink ‘in Action’”” During the Opening 
of the United War Work Drive in Washington, D. C., 
Last Week. 


In Group: Mme. Schumann-Heink, 


William G. McAdoo (Center), and Princess 
Lazarovitch of Serbia 


able to gain entrance to the Liberty Hut. 
Then, having started the ball arolling 
sufficiently, she went to sing for “her 
dear boys” at Camp Humphreys, Va., 
at Camp Meigs and at Quantico, Va., 
where the Marine Corps training camp 
is located. Here the noted diva sang for 
thousands of the “soldiers of the seas.” 





hand, it has completely upset the musical 
schedule and has made postponements 
and abandonment necessary. The local 
orchestra was to have opened its season 
Sunday, Nov. 10, but the event has been 
postponed. Manager Gaines will not 
commit himself as to when the first con- 
cert will be held. 


Elizabeth Cueny, local manager, has 
perhaps been hardest hit. She was to 
have had George Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Oct. 26 and the Cen- 
tury Opera Company for the week of the 
12th. These appearances, of course, did 
not take place, and engagements of 
Hulda Lashanska for Nov. 8 and Lucy 


Gates for the 9th have been put off. Miss 
Cueny hopes, however, to have these 
singers appear here later in the season 
and is now trying to rearrange her 
schedule. 

The opening Morning Choral Club concert 
with Louise Homer has been set for Nov. 15 
instead of Noy, 21. Ew. & 
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‘A Little Bit 0’ Honey”’ 


A Delightful ‘‘Song of Color’’ 
—Melodious—-Tuneful 
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Songs By 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond 








“| Love You Truly”’ 


One of the Sweetest Love 
Songs Ever Written. 




















in 
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Keys 

and 
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Priced 


Sold by 








** The Soul of You”’ 


One of the Newest 
Bond Songs 
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Dealers Everywhere 











“‘Shadows’”’ 
To Hear It Is to 
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“A Little Pink Rose’’ 


Always Popular—But Now 
in Greater Demand Than 
Ever Before 
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PRESENT SWEDISH MUSIC ADMIRABLY 


St. Erik Society Sponsors Pro- 
gram of Compositions of 
the Northland 


Concert of Swedish Music Under Aus- 
pices of St. Erik Society. Xolian Hall, 
Evening, Nov. 9. Soloists, Greta Tor- 
padie, Soprano: Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son, Pianist; Samuel  Ljungkvist, 
Tenor. The Swedish Glee Club of New 
York, Frederick J. Axman, Conductor. 
The Program: 


Gunnar Wennerberg, “Sta stark du 
ljusets riddarvaki’; Otto Lindblad, 
“Sangfoglarne”; Carl Michael Bellman, 
“Undan ur viagen” (arranged by A. 
Séderman) ; Swedish Glee Club of New: 
York. Wilhelm Stenhammar, “Jungfru 
Blond och Jungfru Brunette”; Axel 
Raoul Wachtmeister, “I Skogen,” “Af- 
tonen dr inne’; V. O Peterson-Berger, 
“Jungfrun under lind”; Samuel Ljung- 
kvist. Sjoégren, Eroticon, Nos. 5 and 4, 
“In the Wayside Inn”; Edna Gunnar 
Peterson. Wilhelm Stenhammer, “I Sko- 
gen,” “Aftenstemning”; V. O. Peterson- 


Berger, “Lokkelat”; Greta Torpadie. 
Hugo Alfven, “Sommardofter,” “Du ar 
stilla ro,” “Jag langtar dig”; Mr. Ljung- 
kvist. Hugo Alfven, “Solglitter,” “Bol- 
jesang” (arranged by A. Sdéderman) ; 
Swedish Folk-Songs and Folk Dances; 
Miss Peterson. Sjégren, “Mig tyktes du 
stod ved mitt leje,” “Allt vandrar 
Maanen,”’ “Tag emod Kransen”; Miss 
Torpadie. V. O. Peterson-Berger, “Pa 
fjallet i sol”; Julius Wibergh, “Lin- 
nean”; Ivar Hallstrém, “Hell dig, 
iilskade Nord’; Swedish Glee Club of 
New York. 


An evening of Swedish music is not 
often heard in New York’s concert halls. 
Due to the activity of the Society of 
St. Erik, of which Dr. Johannes Hoving 
is president, the above program was ar- 
ranged and excellently performed. The 
music chosen was representative in that 
it ranged from Bellman, who died in 
1795, to Alfven and Wibergh, born re- 
spectively in 1872 and 1873, and included 
the songs and piano pieces of such men 
as Sjégren, Peterson-Berger, Count 
Wachtmeister, Séderman and Stenham- 


mar, Swedish composers known to a de- 
gree at any rate in our land. Conductor 
Axman led his chorus a cappella first in 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and then 
turned to his group of choral pieces. The 
small male chorus which he directs, de- 
spite the fact that its. tenor quality is 
forced and pinched at times, does very 
praiseworthy work and shows that it has 
been admirably trained. It was at its 
best in the Gellman-Séderman “Undan, 
ur vagen,” in which Mr. Axman con- 
trolled the gradual crescendo from a 
pianissimo to fortissimo and receding to 
pp with great skill. 

There being no orchestra to take part, 
the new music offered consisted of songs 
and piano compositions. Mr. Ljung- 
kvist revealed in the Stenhammar song 
noteworthy ability as an interpreter, 
which he later duplicated in his Wacht- 
meister, Peterson-Berger and Alfven 
numbers. He has a fine voice, his in- 
tonation is good, his command of mezza 
voce skilful; some of his best singing 
was done in the Alfven “Du 4r stilla ro,” 
a lovely song. He was applauded to the 
echo after both his groups. In Miss 


Peterson, who hails from Chicago, where 


she has appeared often in concert, we 
made the acquaintance of a gifted pian- 
ist, technically well equipped and thor- 
oughly grounded musically. This she 
showed in ker performance of the fugato 














BACH-BUSONI 
BEETHOVEN 


CHOPIN 


OHN POWELL 


First New York Recital of the Season 


CARNEGIE HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, 
NOVEMBER 22nd, at 8:15 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


Management, WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 


. .English Suite, No. 2 


. Chaconne 


°°"! Waltz 





Pea fe 


Bolero 


Three Mazurkas 


Polonaise F Sharp Minor 
| Danes of the Gnomes 


Tarantella 





























I shall use it on various programs.” 


of the society.’’ 


singers visiting the camps.’”’ 


on all occasions.’’ 


‘A wonderful inspiration.”’ 











Spontaneous Excerpts of tributes paid to 
the “Thrilling and inspiring Patriotic 
War Song” 


AMERICA’S BATTLE CRY 


To the Tune of ‘‘Dixie’’ by 


HEPHZIBAH E. KENDRICK 


“By the time this reaches you we shall have hundreds of men 
singing this song, and if we can only terminate each chorus with 
three good yells, I am sure we will make the Germans move on.”’ 

Adelbert Cronkhite, 
Major General, National Army. 

“Thank you for sending me your song, ‘America’s Battle Cry.’ 
The poem is splendid and in writing it you have done your bit.”’ 

“It is thrilling and should stir the heart of every true American, 


Mary 


“T shall take pleasure in adding it to the songs of the Patriotic 
Song Committee and shall hear it sung by some of the members 


“The song is of real value and should be used very widely by 


“It is the expression of a great inspiration and should appeal to 
and stir the soul of every true patriotic American. I shall use it 


Betsy Lane Shepherd. 


Oscar Saenger. 


Hissem De Moss, 
Noted Concert Artist. 


Holbrook Curtis. 


Ralph C. Walker, 
Social Director, 
Camp Upton. 


Lotta Madden. 























in Sjogren’s “In the Wayside Inn,” « 
splendid piece that ought to be in the 
regular répertoire of pianists. She 
played the pallid “Eroticon” pieces as 
though she believed in them; the secon: 
seemed to appeal to the audience. Of 
the Alfven pieces, “The Song of the 
Waves” stood out as a composition of 
individual quality. Miss Peterson wa; 
encored after her spirited playing of 
Séderman’s settings for piano of a num- 
ber of folk pieces. What Mr. Huneker 
calls “ironic floral offerings” were in evi- 
dence in profusion. 

We would go miles to hear Greta Tor- 
padie sing in any of the languages per- 
mitted to-day by the censor. On this 
occasion she sang in Swedish and sang 
as she always does. with that intensity, 
sincerity and loveliness that drives home 
the meaning of her songs. Stenham- 
mar’s richly colored “I Skogen” she 
made affectingly moving, the same com- 
poser’s “Aftenstemning,” which she in- 
troduced at her New York recital last 
autumn, she did with great charm and 
the Peterson-Berger “Lokkelat,” with its 
pianissimo high B at the end, she made 
most appealing. The Sjogren songs that 
she offered were rather better than 
average Sjégren songs; her art informed 
his “Allt vandrar Maanen” with won- 
drous beauty. Generally speaking, the 
lyric soprano voice is not one that makes 
for atmosphere, but Miss Torpadie can 
color her voice, so that the mood of the 
poem becomes vivid in the mind of her 
hearers. The Peterson-Berger and Sten- 
hammar songs, and the Sjogren song 
just named were striking examples of 
what she has the gift of doing in evok- 
ing the atmosphere of a poem. Her per- 
formance aroused hearty approval and 
she added Peterson-Berger’s delightful 
“Titania.” 

Both singers, Miss Torpadie and Mr. 
Ljungkvist, were handicapped by a per- 
son named Randolph MHanson, who 
played the piano accompaniments for 
them in a lifeless and unfinished man- 
ner, without rhythmic accent and sup- 
port and no color, except that produced 
by keeping down the sostenuto pedal in 
places to cover his technical inaccuracies. 
We appreciate the fact that the all- 
Swedish program was to be performed 
by artists of Swedish birth or descent, 
but we suggest that if a better accom- 
panist who meets these requirements 
cannot be found before the next St. Erik 
concert, the nationalistic requirement be 
waived and an accompanist of estab- 
lished reputation—for such a one is 
needed for the songs of Stenhammar, 
Alfven and Peterson-Berger—be _ se- 
cured. A. W. K. 


BROOKLYN BOWS TO ORNSTEIN 





Pianist Wins Ovation for Fine Playing 
in Effective Program 


Leo Ornstein established himself firm- 
ly with Brooklynites at his recital at the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 6. Despite 
the alarming reports of his “futurist” 
tendencies, before the evening had pro- 
gressed very far Mr. Ornstein had his 
audience with him in appreciation and 
sympathy. A group of Chopin numbers 
was played with such effect that a veri- 
table ovation greeted the youthful pian- 
ist after it. His treatment of the Chopin 
“Berceuse”’ was a revelation of tonal 
beauty. His rare powers of technique 
and speed were best demonstrated in the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in G Minor. Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata,” played with 
greater velocity than usual, nevertheless 
proved fascinating. 

Mr. Ornstein played a group of mod- 
ern works, which included two elabora- 
tions of folk music by Cyril Scott and 
compositions of Ravel, Scriabine and De- 
bussy. He concluded his program with 
Liszt’s showy “Rigoletto” Fantasie, 
which brought such a storm of applause 
and calls for encores that Mr. Ornstein 
had to plead fatigue before his audience 
would let him off. Brooklyn is anxious 
for more of Mr. Ornstein. A. T. S. 





Thomas Conkey in Light Opera 


Thomas Conkey, baritone, pupil of Dudle) 
Buck, has turned his talents to good advani- 
tage in light opera and is appearing now iis 
leading man in the production of “Fiddlers 
Three” in New York. Mr. Conkey comes from 
Cleveland, where he started his musical ca- 
reer by singing in church choirs. For three 
years he was the leading soloist in the Bap- 
tist church. He then entered grand opers 
singing with the Joseph Sheehan compat 
after which he studied for a while in Ita! 
He formerly sang the leading réle in “Th¢ 
Spring Maid.” He has received excell: 
notices from the critics for his work in tls 
operetta. 





Francis Rogers, the baritone, will be hea:d 


in recital at A®olian Hall the afternoon of 


Nov. 24. He will be Isidore 


Luckstone. 


assisted by 
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Philadelphia Applauds 
Three Noted Orchestras 


French Forces Carry Pits " ae ery the Soloist— 
Monteux Leads the Bostonians—Matzenauer Scores on 


Stokowski Program 


By H. T. 





CRAVEN 














Phiiadelphia, Nov. 11, 1918. 


. S if in compensation for the days of 
A musical abstinence during the sway 
‘ the influenza epidemic, Philadelphians 
have just been offered a week of most 
i.spiring orchestral activity. The Bos- 
ton Symphony was heard in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Monday evening. The 
following night marked the début here 
of the Paris Conservatory artists. On 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
the regular concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was given. In addition, 
Mischa Elman was heard for the first 
time this season in a recital on Wednes- 
day night. 

Expectancy that the Boston orchestra, 
reformed after its demoralizing vicis- 
situdes, would arouse considerable crit- 
ical argument was scarcely justified. 
Opinion on the quality of the re-made or- 
ganization was virtually unanimous. It 
was agreed that the orchestra, under its 
temporary conductor, Pierre Monteux, 
loaned for a month by the Metropolitan 
Opera House, played with spirit and 
fervor, but the absence of the quondam 
impeceability and polish was generally 
remarked. 

Mr. Monteux, moreover, leads in some- 
what indiscreet operatic fashion. On 
Monday night he betrayed a weakness 


for oversentimentalizing slow movements 
and overseasoning climaxes. This was 
particularly evident in his interpretation 
of the Franck Symphony in D Minor, 
which was given a curiously emotional 
reading. Most of the calm, introspective 
beauties of this almost classic work were 
lamentably unexpressed. The finale was 
noisy rather than poetically inspiriting. 

More conservative methods prevailed in 
the Schumann “Manfred” Overture, in 
the ultra modern novelty, “Le Péri,” a 
typical atmospheric work by Paul Dukas, 
and in the impalpable tone painting of 
Claude Debussy in the now rather famil- 
iar “Iberia” Suite. 

Florence Easton, fresh voiced and au- 
thoritatiyely artistic, was the soloist. 
She submitted the recitative and aria of 
Lia from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
and Susanna’s aria, “Dove Sono,” and 
its introductory recitative from “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” Both numbers 
were admirably given, the Debussy se- 
lection especially emphasizing the so- 


s prano’s charms. 


French Forces Enchant 


The French orchestra which appeared 
at the Metropolitan Opera House under 
the auspices of the French War Relief 
Committee of the Emergency Aid proved 
in many ways a revelation. Such ex- 
quisite mastery of the resources of wood- 
winds and horns has seldom, if ever, 
been disclosed here. The violin choirs 
perhaps lacked some of the volume to 
Which Americans are accustomed in 
Symphony concerts, but the finish and 
alance of the whole organization in 
general were such as to invoke richly 


André Messager is an unspectacular 
leader of the most unimpeachable sin- 
cerity. His readings of such familiar 
numbers as the Beethoven C Minor Sym- 
phony, “The Afternoon of a Faun” Pre- 
lude and the “Carnaval Romain” over- 
ture were instinct with mature taste and 
the most sensitive regard for poetic 
values. 

As semi-novelties he interpreted the 
highly spiritual ““Morceau Symphonique” 
from Franck’s “Rédemption,” a work to 
which the equipment of his orchestra 
was, through racial affinities and train- 
ing, supremely well fitted to illumine, and 
BRizet’s stirring and little known overture, 
“Patrie.” With masterly, rippling vir- 
tuosity the soloist, Alfred Cortot, was 
featured soleist in Saint-Saéns’ Fourth 
Concerto. This number, though rather 
unsubstantial, is graciously melodious 
and well calculated to display the talents 
of a gifted pianist such as M. Cortot un- 
questionably is. 


Stokowski’s Concert 


The Philadelphia Orchestra’s contribu- 
tion to this busy week was partly in the 
nature of accompaniment to a song re- 
cital by that superb contralto, Margaret 
Matzenauer. The statuesque Metropol- 
itan star, far slimmer than American au- 
diences have ever found her, won favor 
in three highly sentimental and dis- 
coursively written Chausson songs, “La 
Fleur des Eau,” “Interlude,” “La Mort 
de l’Amour.” 

Her majestic vocal potentialities, oc- 
casionally obscured in these numbers, 
were much more effectively developed in 
three charming Tchaikovsky _ songs, 
felicitously arranged for orchestra by 
Leopold Stokowski. These were “At the 
Ball,” “Because” and “He Loved Me So.” 
The last named brought forth the full 
glory of contralto tones, with few rivals 
on the modern concert stage. 

Mr. Stokowski and his sterling orches- 
tra alone submitted the overture to Cha- 
brier’s opera, “Gwendoline,” an enliven- 
ing and soundly wrought composition; 
two Indian dances by Charles Sanford 
Skilton, picturesque and flavorful novel- 
ties, and the ever effective “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol” of Rimsky Korsakow. This 
concluding number was given with its 
moods of haunting romance and fiery im- 
petuousness, vividly and_ deliciously 
sensed. Mme. Matzenauer sang the first 
of “The Star epenee Banner” as an in- 
troduction to the concert. 

The attractive Elman concert, given in 
the Metropolitan on Wednesday night 
under the auspices of the Friends of Mu- 
sic, was productive of admirable art by 
this popular concert star. His offerings 
were a Nardini-Naches concerto in A 
Major, Vieuxtemps’ concerto in A Minor, 
Chausson’s Poeme, a Gluck largo, a Hum- 
mel waltz, the “Hymn to the Sun” from 
“Le Coq d’Or,” arranged for violin by 
Franko; Paganini-Vogrich’s “Dans les 
Bois,” and Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A 
Major. Numerous encores delighted the 
large assemblage of music lovers. 





Marcus Kellerman, the widely known bari- 
tone, formerly of New York and now located 
in Richmond, Va., is using in both his teach- 
ing and concert work Frederick W. Vander- 
pool’s “I Did Not Know” and “A Song For 
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Arthur J. Hubbard, Boston Vocal Teacher 


Boston, Nov. 9.—Arthur J. Hubbard, 
the vocal teacher, has reopened his stu- 
dios in this city. His class, which is 
larger than usual, bids fair to keep Mr. 
Hubbard and his son, Vincent Hubbard, 
as well as his other assistant, Caroline 
Hooker, busy during the entire season. 
Mr. Hubbard has been successful in 
training many prominent artists. One 
of these is Charles Hackett, the Amer- 
ican tenor, whose operatic début in this 
country will take place at the Metro- 
politan Opera House about midseason. 
Mr. Hackett has sung successfully in 
various opera houses in Europe and has 
just completed his first season in South 
America, where he has been acclaimed 
as one of the greatest tenors who has 
visited that part of the world for many 
years. 





Jacobinoff to Play in Philadelphia 
Sascha Jacobinoff, the Russian violinist, is 
giving a recital, on Dec. 5, at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia and will devote part 





of the proceeds to the National League for 
Women'‘s Service. Mrs. Frederick Hurlburt 
is in charge of the publicity of the National 
League for Woman’s Service in Philadelphia. 





Jan Munkacsy Begins Active Season 


Jan Munkacsy, the New York violinist 
who, earlier in his career, after an audience 
at the Montenegrin Court, received the Dan- 
ill6 Cross of Honor from King Nikita, has 
entered upon a busy concert and teaching 


season. The opening of his new. studio, his 
work as director of the Young People’s Or- 
chestral Society of the First Magyar Presby- 
terian Church of New York, and his various 


concert appearances scheduled for the winter 
all go to make up a crowded calendar. He 
was soloist at the concert given by the Verdi 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, Nov. 6, where 


he received praise for his playing of Paga- 
nini’s ‘‘Witches’ Dance.”” He will present his 








artist-pupil, Rose Bavari, at the first con- 
cert of his Orchestral Society, scheduled for 
Nov. 28. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stran- 
sky conducting, will again give a series of 
Home Symphony Concerts this season, un- 
der the auspices of the Hvening Mail. The 
opening concert of this year’s series takes 
place at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 20, with Florence Haston, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, as soloists. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 9, 1918. 


fom week’s pair of concerts by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra _re- 
solved themselves into a trio of notable 
attractions. There was Guiomar Novaes, 
the pianist, as soloist, thereby making 
her first appearance with this organiza- 
tion; Louis Victor Saar conducted his 
own “Suite Rococo,” scoring decisively 
with the audience as both composer and 
conductor; and Eric DeLamarter made 
himself responsible for the direction of 
the remainder of the program, a task 
deftly and successfully accomplished. 
For her début with the orchestral 
patrons, Miss Novaes chose Saint-Saéns’s 
Fourth Concerto in C Minor. It takes a 
better pianist to make a success with 
this work than with the same composer’s 
second number of the same category, but 
Miss Novaes is distinctly a better pian- 
ist. She is one of the best, by all odds 
the best of the young pianists who have 
appeared in Chicago during the past sev- 


eral seasons. Her playing was an ideal 
combination of brilliant technic and beau- 
tiful tone, always controlled by a high 
steam pressure of spirited enthusiasm 
and always full of vitality. There might 
have been, in fact there was, an occa- 
sional misdirected note, but her perform- 
ance was a bigger matter than one or 
two slips of the finger. Whether she 
blazed out into a scintillation of fire- 
works or whether she sang through her 
fingers in sustained melody, she had at 
all times an enormous nervous power, a 
fine sense of proportion, and the sympa- 
thetic feeling which made her perform- 
ance sound not only logical, but as though 
it were the only possible way the com- 
position could have been played. 

Mr. Saar, who is at present one of 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, also made a first appearance at 
these concerts, both for himself and for 
his composition. The “Suite Rococo” 
was first composed as a four-hand piece 
for piano in 1898, afterward scored for 
small orchestra, in which form it was 
played by the Barrére Ensemble in New 
York, and finally for large orchestra. In 
content it is by no means as bizarre as 
its title would lead one to expect, being 
a set of pieces in miniature form, of 
which the first and last are charming 
melodies, and all are well constructed 
and well scored. The composer proved 
to be an able conductor, with a definite 
knowledge of the effects he desired and 
an expert power to bring them out of 
the orchestra. 

Mr. DeLamarter had his opportunity 
with the Mozart “Jupiter” Symphony, to 
which he gave a wholly delightful inter- 
pretation and with the Grieg Overture, 
“In Autumn” and the Dvorak “Scherzo 
Capriccioso.” Here he raised the or- 
chestra to climactic, colorful waves, 
holding the players well in hand, but urg- 
ing them to strong contrasts and power- 
ful emotion. 


Civic Music’s Annual Concert 


The annual festival concert of the 
Civic Music Association took place at 
Orchestra Hall on the evening of Nov. 
5. About $1,000 was realized, which 


sum will be employed in furthering the 
ends of the organization. From the na- 
ture of the case, a great part of the 
association’s activities, the carrying of 
music into the more densely populated 
portions of the city, must be conducted 
on a non-profitable basis, and its finan- 
cial strength is dependent upon contribu- 
tions and such occasional events as this 
concert. The influenza epidemic had 
prevented Herbert E. Hyde, general mu- 
sical director of the association, from 
having as many rehearsals as he desired. 
Yet when the evening came he was able 
to assemble some 500 youthful choristers, 
some of them very youthful indeed, upon 
the stage. They were a combination of 
the many smaller choruses of which the 
association is in part made up. Mr. 
Hyde demonstrated that he was a con- 
ductor of much talent. He held the many 
youngsters to close attention and direct- 
ed them and the accompanying Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra with poise and au- 
thority. A good part of their program 
consisted of folk songs of different na- 
tions, but along toward the end there ap- 
peared two songs by Chicago composers. 
One was “The Cuckoo Clock,” a graceful, 
swinging melody by G. A. Grant-Schae- 
fer; the other a new war song by John 
Alden Carpenter, called “Khaki Sammy.” 
It was frankly popular in character, and 
one of the best of its type that has yet 
appeared. It was originally written for 
Nora Bayes, but up to the present time 
she has not made use of it. 

The soloist of the evening was Maggie 
Teyte. Claudia Muzio had at first been 
on the list, but fear of the epidemic kept 
her away and Miss Teyte was substi- 
tuted. It has been several years since 
Miss Teyte sang in Chicago. During the 
interval she has made herself a _ thor- 
oughly matured and highly expert artist, 
preserving the remarkable voice that she 
had in the beginning of her American 
career, and using it with the utmost skill 
and suavity. She appeared three times, 
and was encored at each appearance. 
Thomas J. Kelly concluded the program 
by leading the audience in a rousing 
community sing. 

The premature peace announcement 
came at a not quite ideal time for the 
second popular concert by the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra, but it took place 
according to schedule at Orchestra Hall 
Nov. 7 under the direction of Morgan 
L. Eastman. Lemuel Kilby, baritone, 
the soloist, sang a group of songs with 
a voice of excellent quality and gratify- 
ing enunciation and style. 


Sousa to Aid Canadian Loan Drive 


Donato Colafemina, tenor, an artist 
pupil of Gertrude Grosscup Perkins of 
the Chicago Conservatory, a been en- 
gaged to travel with Lieut. John Phili 
Sousa and the Great Lakes Brigade 
Band as soloist in the forthcoming tour 
of Canada in behalf of the Canadian 
loan drive. He has recently appeared 
before the Evanston Woman’s Club, at 
an entertainment at the home of Captain 
W. A. Moffett at Great Lakes, and be- 
fore the South Side Woman’s Club. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club sang 
at Medinah Temple Nov. 8, under the 
direction of Harrison M. Wild, as a part 
of its pledge to the Government. The 
occasion was the opening of the United 
War Work Campaign. 

The president’s reception at the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women was the occasion 
of a highly agreeable musical program 
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on the afternoon of Nov. 4 at the Recital 
Hall of the Fine Arts Building. A 
series of vocal trios was sung by Mrs. 
Calvin A. Whyland, Mrs. A. F. Calla- 
han and Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon; Mrs. 
Orpha Kendall Holstman sang a group 
of songs, and the Tchaikovsky Trio, Op. 
50, was played by Carol Robinson, Amy 
Emerson Neill and Vera Poppé. The 
accompanists were Priscilla Carver and 
Anna Gray Everett. 

Charles W. Clark’s song recital, soon 
to take place, will include a group of 
songs by that recent addition to Chicago 
musicians, Richard Czerwonky, the vio- 
linist. 

Anna Fitziu, soprano, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, spoke this week at a 
patriotic meeting of the Dorothy Mead- 
ows Drama Circle at the Hotel La Salle, 
her subject being “Women’s War Work.” 
The musical part of the program was 
given by her younger sister, Ruby Fitziu, 
and by Mrs. Charles Orchard, pianist. 

A belated list of recital attractions to 
be hahdled by Wessels and Voegeli this 
season includes the names of Josef Hof- 
mann, Mischa Levitzki and Yolanda Mér6é 
among the pianists; Mischa Elman, 
Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Raoul 
Vidas and Efrem Zimbalist, violinists, 
and Mabel Garrison, Alma Gluck, Hulda 
Lashanska, Josef Rosenblatt and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, vocalists. 

Morris Kettler, pianist, who has been 
studying with Heniot Levy, has been en- 
gaged by Leopold Auer as accompanist 
for his pupils. 

During the informal program and so- 
cial hour of the Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory, a weekly event at this institution, 
Ora Padget-Langer, contralto, sang, and 
Katherine Howard Ward, pianist, and 
Carl Klamsteiner, ’cellist, played en- 
semble music on Nov. 5. 

Afra Kirsch, mezzo-soprano, pupil of 
Charles W. Clark, and Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist, pupil of Richard Czerwonky, 
were two of the participants in a con- 
cert given at the Bush Conservatory, 
Nov. 2, the others being Harold Triggs, 
pianist, and Helen Hovey Daniel, so- 
prano. 

The committee in charge of the Fund 
for American Orphans, fearing that its 
first announcement has been lost sight 
of, sends another statement to the Amer- 
ican public, informing them that in each 
city in which Charles W. Clark makes 
a public appearance this season he will 
donate ten per cent of his profits to the 


fund. Mr. Clark had wide success last 


year with the series of recitals which he 
dedicated to the Fund for French Or- 
phans, and his action this year is grate- 
fully acknowledged as a continuation of 
that kindly purpose. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 


DELAMARTER WINS 
PRAISE ATINAUGURAL 


Chicago Symphony’s First Con- 
certs Notable—Seidel 
Scores as Soloist 


CuIcaGo, Nov. 3.—The first concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
were given Friday afternoon, Nov. 1, and 
Saturday evening, Nov. 2, with “Eric 
DeLamarter conducting,” as the pro- 
gram had it, and Toscha Seidel making 
his first professional bow to a Chicago 
audience as soloist. The one complaint 
registered by public opinion about the 


affair was that Mr. DeLamarter had 
proved himself worthy to be treated as 
a noun instead of as a participle. Seidel 
showed himself fully worthy to be 
ranked with the best of the incredible 
young violinists from Russia whom Leo- 
pold Auer has fitted to astonish the 
world. It is just about a year ago that 
Jascha Heifetz stood upon the same 
stage and introduced himself to this 
— with the same composition, the 

chaikovsky Concerto. 

pee fy there is not quite the full 
glory of tone in Seidel’s playing that 
there might be, though the deficiency, if 
it exists, is a very slight one. On the 
other hand, to individualize his playing, 
there is a good deal of dramatic style, 
a special emphasis upon accents and a 
feeling for rhythm so pronounced that 
one might think of him as having the 
soul of a great dancer. He seems to be 
in a fair way to capitalize his person- 
ality, not a bad thing in view of the im- 
portant réle played by personality in the 
performances of the great artists. Cer- 





tainly he left the impression of a very 
fine performance, a deft jugglery of 
technical difficulties, a beautiful tone 
and an emotional intensity of interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. DeLamarter had his opportunity 
with the Enesco Symphony in E Flat 
and he grasped it firmly. The first move- 
ment, which impresses the hearer with 
the composer’s skill rather than with 
the solidity of his music, did not pro- 
voke enthusiasm, but the second move. 
ment is beautiful, and nothing could have 
been more lovely than the performance 
that Mr. DeLamarter coaxed out of the 
orchestra. Great musicians are, or 
should be, measured by their great mo- 
ments, and it needed no more than that 
single movement to indicate that this 
young American conductor is due to pro- 
vide an interesting season for his audi- 
ences. 

Among other events of interest to the 
Chicago musical public is the recent 
appointment of Kennard Barradell of 
the Chicago Musical College faculty to 
the gone of choir director and prin- 
cipal tenor soloist at the Rogers Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Another 
member of the faculty, Mrs. Rose Lut- 
iger Gannon, sang at a concert in Mon- 
roe, Wis., Nov. 1. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, the pianist, 
will be a guest of Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Crane in New York at the time of her 
appearance at Afolian Hall, Nov. 9. Miss 
Peterson’s playing is the subject of one 
of the chapters in Dr. Crane’s book, 
“Human Confessions.” 

The coming recital of Allen Spencer, 
pianist, will be for the benefit of the 
American Friends 
France, and all proceeds will be devoted 
to that cause. The entire expense of the 
recital will be borne by the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 
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Damrosch and Messager Forces Cement “Entente Cordiale” | 











Scene at the Supper Given in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the Evening of Nov. 3, When the Members of the Symphony Society of New York Entertained the Paris Conservatory 
In the Group Surrounding the Standing American Flag May Be Recognized André Messager, Walter Damrosch, Otto H. Kahn, Harry Harkness Flagler 





RECEPTION TO FELY CLEMENT 


“Au Revoir” Function at Saenger Studio 
—Artists Give Program 


As a feature of the “Au*Revoir” re- 
ception given at the Saenger studios on 
Wednesday evening of last week to Mme. 
rely Clément, mezzo-soprano of the 
Scala Grand Opera Company, by her co- 
artists, Mime. Clément and John Hand, 
tencr of the Society of American Sing- 
ers, sang the entire fourth act of “Car- 
men.” 


(others who. contributed to the program 
re Meivena Passmore, soprano; Myrtle 
Haughey, soprano; John Steele, tenor, and 
hards Hale, baritone. The quartet from 
ltigoletto” was sung by Margaret Taylor, 
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Fely Clément, Elvin Bjornstead, and Richard 
Hale, and twelve-year-old Ruth Bender sang 
two compositions by Mana Zucca with the 
composer at the piano. Emily Miller, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fogg, Marcella Georg, and Wil- 
liam J. Falk accompanied the singers. 

Among the guests of the evening were 
Mme. Tamaki Miura, Mana Zucca, Sidonie 
Espero, John Hand, John Steele, Oscar 
Saenger, Senator. A. B. Lewis, 
O. R. Diblee, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Sin- 
sheimer, F. A. Naggioli, Julia Hume and 
others. 


J. P. Scott’s Sacred Song of Timely 
Nature 


John Prindle Scott 
composers to. see the 
future. Speaks 
Boys Home” 
song success, while Mr. Scott, 
ago, produced an exceptional sacred 
“He Maketh Wars to Cease,” a timely 
position that will be 


was one of the few 
big possibilities in the 
with his “When the 
struck the big 


Oley 
secular 
nearly a year 


Come 


song, 
com- 
useful to church singers. 


Oliver Denton with Russian Symphony 
at Amsterdam (N. Y.) Concert 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, with Oliver Denton, 
pianist, as soloist, gave a concert on Nov. 
9, the program of which included Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, Liszt’s E Flat Con- 
certo and a group of shorter American com- 
positions. Mr. Denton’s work in the con- 
certo was blilliant and he was recalled sev- 
eral times by the audience. 


The second Biltmore Musicale will be held 
on Friday morning, Nov. 22. The artists 
wh owill appear on this occasion are Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, and Guido Ciccolini, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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BOSTON PLAYERS IN BROOKLYN 


Monteux Conducts Performance Before 
Highly Appreciative Audience 


The first Brooklyn concert of the 
season by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was given at the Academy of Music, 
under Institute auspices, on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 8, and was conducted by 
Pierre Monteux, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, as at the New York 


performance of the day before. The 
opera house was well filled and Mr. Mon- 


teux was warmly greeted upon his ap- 
pearance. The spirited playing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” by the orches- 
tra under his baton brought forth pro- 
longed applause. The program, prac- 
tically the same as in New York, with 
the exception of one number, was strong- 
ly French in character. Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor inspired hearty appre- 
ciation. The Schumann Overture to 
Byron’s “Manfred,” Op. 115, was effec- 
tively given, and d’Indy’s Symphonic 
Variations, “Istar,” Op. 42, was a joy. 
The other purely orchestral number was 
the Debussy “Iberia.” 

As soloist Florence Easton gave the 
recitative, “How Susanna Delays,” and 
air, “Flown Forever,” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” in which the rich qual- 
ity of her voice showed to advantage. 
Even happier was her interpretation of 
Debussy’s recitative and air of Lia from 
“The Prodigal Son.” The orchestral 


” 


supplement in each case was all that 


could be desired. A. T. 8. 


Louise Hubbard Wins Praise in Recital 


Louise Hubbard gave a fine account 
of her vocal ability in a recital at the 
Regneas studios on Nov. 9. Especially 
powerful and of rich quality in its mid- 
dle register, Miss Hubbard’s’. voice 
showed to best advantage in the Mozart 
“Deh vieni non tarde” from “Figaro” 
and Sibella’s “Bocca Dolorosa.” Espe- 
cially well received was the fine Amer- 
ican group which ended the program and 
which included Fay Foster’s “My Men- 
agerie”’ and Kramer’s “Green.” Her 
other numbers were: 

“With 
Scarlatti; 


“Violette,” 
Lute,” Sul- 
” Haydn ; 
Arne ; 

“Tes 
Leon- 
Gregh: 

Aurore,” arr. 
Gaines; “I am 
Waller, and 


Verdure Clad,” Haydn; 

“Orpheus with His 
livan; “She Never Told Her Love, 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
“Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,’ Bishop; 
Yeux,” Rabeg: “Serenade Francaise,”’ 
cavallo; ‘‘Priez, Almez, Chantez,”’ 
“Le Baiser,’’ Thomas; ‘Viens 
by A. L.: “Spring Is Awake,” 
the Wind,” Gere; “Her Dream,” 
“Dawn,” by Curran. 


“Work or Fight” Order Nullified 


“work or fight’’ 
which many musicians were 
give up their professional duties and enter 
industries allied with war work, was re- 
scinded on Nov. 12, when draft boards were 
so notified by the Provost Marshal's office 
in Washington. 
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BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—The Chaminade 
Club has begun its season’s work at the 
home of Mrs. Emmett H. Cox. This 
season Mrs. Bernard O. Swope is presi- 
dent of the club. 


** * *.- 


PALMER, Mass.—The Palmer. Music 
Students’ Club opened its season lately 
with a meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Wing. In charge of Miss Gould and 
Miss MaclIntire, a varied program was 
given. 

+k * * 

New York, N. Y.—Mrs. Enid M. S. 
Lamont, assisted by Miss Steele of Al- 
bany, gave a lecture on “Patriotic Songs 
of America” on Oct. 30 at the Hamilton 
Grange branch of the New York Public 
Library. 

‘+. 8 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A _ conference was 
held at Reed College, Portland, Ore., on 
Nov. 14 and 15 in order to d’scuss means 
of conducting group singing among the 
Students’ Army Training Corps units 
through Oregon. 

ok * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Owing to the 
epidemic, the recital by Marie Rappold 
on the People’s Entertainment Course 
was postponed. Instead, the Tchaikov- 
sky String Quartet will give the first 
concert on Nov. 20. 

* * a 

CHARLES CITy, IowA.—A woman’s 
concert band of forty pieces has been 
organized at the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls. Prof. F. L. Mc- 
Creary is the conductor. Public concerts 
will be given in the near future. 

* * * 


WoRcESTER, MAss.—Willard Flint, 
basso cantante and vocal teacher and 
coach of Boston, has been secured as 
instructor in singing at the Hultman 
Music Conservatory this year. Mr. Flint 
will assume his duties in about a week. 

* ok * 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss.— The Glendale 
School of Music recently gave a Red 
Cross concert in the Town Hall, under 
the direction of Mrs. Nell Morgan Nash. 
The school artists were assisted by Mrs. 
Rose Kearney, Theodore Kilian and Paul 
Morgan. 

* ok oa 

New YorK, N. Y.—Because of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, the New York chapter 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association has decided to omit its regu- 
lar November meeting and will instead 
hold its next session in Steinway Hall 
on Dec. 3. 

* ok * . 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Owing to the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Harry Benjamin Jep- 
son as director of the Yale Bureau of 
the American University Union in Paris, 
the series of Monday evening organ re- 
citals for this year has been cancelled. 
The Sunday recitals will also be omitted. 

x * * 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—The quarantine has 
been lifted from schools here, and on 
Nov. 5 the Columbia College Conserva- 
tory of Music began its work with one 
of the largest enrollments in the history 
of the college. The new teachers this 
year are Anna M. Pitman and Edith 
Dives. 

1 * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Owing to the 
epidemic, May Beegle, who is directing 
the Lina Esther Palmer memorial con- 
certs, has ennounced that the concert by 
Anna Case is to be given some time in 
December—possibly December 2—in- 
stead of on Nov. 5, as previously an- 
nounced. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn 
Club has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Daniel 
Whittle; vice-president, Leo K. Fox; 
secretary, Edwin B. Parkhurst; treas- 
urer, Frank H. Evory;_ directors, 
Herschel Roberts, Edgar A. Van Olinda, 
Godfrey J. Smith. sms 


WHEELING, W. VA.—J. Harold Bren- 
nan, one of the active workers in the 
University Concert series, announced 
that because of the war no definite con- 
certs have as yet been planned. He 
stated, however, that it would be likely 
that a few special concerts would be held 
after the first of the year. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—For the pregram 
of the opening meeting of the Y. M. C. 
A. at the Auditorium on Oct. 31, a naval 
band of thirty pieces from the Common- 
wealth pier played some numbers. At 
the afternoon meeting Arthur Hackett, 
the tenor, presented the program, and 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke was the speaker. 

. * * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—On Nov. 4 Nich- 
olas Douty opened the course of lecture- 
recitals given under the auspices of the 
Society of Fine Arts on “The Opera.” 
The interesting subject was “Opera Be- 
fore Verdi and Wagner.” He was assist- 
ed by Franceska Kaspar Lawson, so- 
prano, and Lucy Brickinstein, pianist. 

* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—“Gallia” was given 
at the Emmanuel Baptist Church on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 3, the soloists be- 
ing Marie Stillwell, contralto; Albert 
Lindquest, tenor; Bertha Keene, soprano, 
and Frederick Wheeler, baritone. G. 
Waring Stebbins directed the work, and 
the performance was enjoyed by a large 
gathering. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A number of 
the artist pupils of Mrs. M. E. Vincent 
were recently presented in a Red Cross 
recital, assisted by John C. Manning and 
Mrs. Hazel Hunter, pianists, and Mrs. 
William Payner, violinist. Those heard 
in vocal numbers were George Krull, 
Mrs. A. J. Silva, Ida Weick and Mrs. 


Zet Kendall. ‘ 


ALBANY, N, Y.—Dr. Thomas E. Finne- 
gan, Third Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of Nev York, has re- 
turned from Boston, wlicre he has been 
making a study of the musical courses 
offered in the Massachusetts public 
schools, relative to the installation of a 
similar system in the public schools of 
New York State. 

x * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Elizabeth Simp- 
son gave a reception and musicale at her 
Berkeley studio recently. The guests of 
honor were Mrs. Gabrielle Chapin-Wood- 
worth, soprano, of New York and Lau- 
rance Phillip, Australian pianist. Mrs. 
Woodworth gave a group of French songs 
and Mr. Phillip gave numbers by Rach- 
maninoff and Chopin. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Helen Jeffrey, violin- 
ist, of Albany, and Mrs. Lola K. Kenney, 
pianist, gave a joint recital, Nov. 6. 
Samuel Chotzinoff accompanied Miss Jef- 
frey. Mrs. Kenney played a Concerto in 
B Minor of D’Ambrosio and the first 
movement of the MacDowell Concerto in 
D Minor, with Margaret He’sler playing 
the orchestral parts. 

* * ® 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The Newcomb 
College of Music suffers two serious 
losses. Leon Ryder Maxwell, head of 
the School of Singing, is on leave of ab- 
sence for the duration of the war and 
is in camp at Fort Monroe, Va. Walter 
Goldstein, instructor of piano, has also 
left scholastic for patriotic service and 
is training in Georgia. 

* ok * 

FITCHBURG, MAss.—Herbert C. Pea- 
body, organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Episcopal Church, was tendered an in- 
formal reception by the rector, members 
of the music committee and choir of the 
church on Thursday evening, Oct. 31. 
The occasion marked the tenth anni- 
versary of Mr. Peabody’s connection with 
the church as organist. 

* ok * 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—When the band 
at Fontanelle, Iowa, was obliged to dis- 
band because most of the members en- 
listed in the army, thirty-eight local 
girls organized themselves into a band 
in order that the town would not be with- 
out one. The leader is J. C. Griffith and 
the Rainbow Band, as it is called, holds 
regular rehearsals; it gave its first pub- 
lic concert on Liberty Loan day. 

K * % 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—The first rehearsal 
of the newly organized “Liberty Chorus” 
was held in the Fitchburg High School 
Assembly Hall on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 7. Mrs. Mary Bickford Welton, 
organizer and director of the chorus, out- 
lined the plan of the work, and there 
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were solos by Katherine Gale. Re- 
hearsals are to be held on Thursday 
evenings. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musical entertain- 
ment and community “sing” was given 
recently at the auditorium of the State 
College for Teachers for the soldiers in 
training. Grace Klugman Swartz, so- 
prano, sang a group of songs, accom- 
panied by Harold T. Cooper. Joseph De 
Etefano,. tenor, also gave solos, accom- 
panied by Esther D. Keneston. The 
soloists led the community singing. 

* ** * 

* WESTFIELD, MAss.—Ellis C. Varley, 
who for several years taught organ and 
piano here and was organist and choir- 
master of the Church of the Atonement, 
has left for Sioux City, Iowa, where he 
has accepted a position with the faculty 
of Morningside College as a teacher of 
harmony and piano. He will also be or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church in Sioux City. 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.— The Mendelssohn 
Choir, Ernest Lunt, conductor, has an- 
nounced that for this season it will give 
two oratorios, “Elijah” in Christmas 
week and “The Messiah” during Easter. 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, and Sue 
Harvard, formerly of Pittsburgh, now 
soloist at the Church of Christ Scien- 
tist, New York, are to be the soloists. 
Two other soloists are to be announced 


later. 
x * & 


BALTIMORE, MpD.—Eugene M. Marten- 
et, a well-known local baritone, now a 
member of the Intelligence Department, 
has been wounded in action, according to 
a letter received in Baltimore recently. 
It is believed that Mr. Martenet was 
wounded Sept. 27. Mr. Martenet has been 
heard frequently in local concerts and 
was a member of leading choirs. He ap- 
peared in principal réles with the Pea- 
body Opera Class. 

* * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Archibald Sessions 
was heard in an organ recital at the 
Boys’ High School on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 3. Mr. Sessions played Callaerts’s 
“Grand Choeur,” Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
Wolstenholme’s “Caprice,” Dubois’s “In 
Paradisium” and “Fiat Lux,” Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, De- 
bussy’s Prelude to “The Blessed Damo- 
zel” and “The Little Shepherd” and the 
Overture to “William Tell.” 

* * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Pupils of Velner 
Coxon-Bemis, piano teacher, were pre- 
sented in Tuckerman Hall, Nov. 4 and 5, 
in recital. The program Friday evening 
was presented by younger pupils of Mrs. 
Bemis, while the second program was 
given by her adult students. Numbers 
by a camp community band proved the 
feature of the program. The band was 
led by Alton Morong, and the pianist 
was Charles Magoun. There were three 
soloists, Mrs. Frank Seeley, Linzee Sands 
and Clayton Gerald. 


* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, PA—A recital was 
given at the Birmingham School on Nov. 
9. Those heard were Ethel Abbott, pian- 
ist, head of the music department; Mabel 
Davis Rockwell, soprano, and Grace 
White, violinist. Miss Abbott gave num- 
bers by d’Albert, Chopin, Scarlatti, De- 
bussy and Liszt. Miss White played vio- 
lin works of Wieniawski and Cecil Bur- 
leigh and played the cbligato to Mrs. 
Rockwell’s singing of Massenet’s “Ele- 
gie.” Other songs by the soprano were 
by Rachmaninoff, Rogers, Bizet and 
Schubert. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A feature of the 
Music Department of the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society of Brooklyn is the ’cello 
section, to which Frances Christmas, a 
post-graduate of the New York Insti- 
tute of Musical Art and a pupil of Wil- 
lem Willeke, is giving special attention. 
The Hebrew Educational Society is in- 
terested in fostering musical art in the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn. The 
piano and violin departments are doing 
fine work under the respective direction 
of T. Bath Glasson and John Lynch, both 
of St. John’s College Conservatory of 


Music. 
* ok aa 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, a 
recital was given at Carnegie Music Hall 
to introduce two members of the faculty, 
Margaret Horne, violinist, and Charles 
Edward Mayhew, baritone. Miss Horne 
has studied with Joachim, Halir, Sevcik 
and Auer, has toured with Mme. Clara 
Butt and Katharine Goodson and has 
played in Queen’s Hall, London, and with 
the Scottish Orchestra, Glasgow. Mr. 
Mayhew was for ten years a pupil of 
Ivan Morawski in Boston. Accompanists 
were T. Carl Whitmer and William H. 
Oetting. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL—Ravel Blajeny, 
better known as Israel Seligman, has re. 
ceived a package of music from Petro- 
grad which had long been given up as 
lost. In the collection are several compo- 
sitions by Scriabine, the Second Piano 
Concerto, Op. 18, by Rachmaninoff (of 
which it is said Gabrilowitsch owns the 
only other copy in the United States), 
and an interesting collection of Jewish 
folk music. Julius R. Waybur, secretary 
of the Berkeley Musical Association, has 
opened a piano studio here. 

* ok * 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Of great interest 
lccally is the will of Alfred Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk, former American 
Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Mr. Gottschalk left to the National Li- 
brary at Washington all the books and 
literary productions to be labeled as “the 
gift of Alfred Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 
nephew of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, the 
musical composer, to show my relation- 
ship with Louis Moreau Gottschalk, of 
New Orleans, whose name now figures in 
the frescoes of the National Library 
among those of the pioneers of our 
American musical art.” 

* * 2 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—The choir of the 
First Baptist Church, directed by Mar- 
jorie Keil Benton, on Nov. 9 gave a pro- 
gram of Russian music. The soloists, 
besides Mrs. Benton, are John B. Seif- 
ert, tenor; Winifred Perry, contralto, 
and James S. Croft, basso. Esther Pugh 
Wright is the organist. Following the 
lifting of the epidemic ban, the free or- 
gan recitals have been renewed. At the 
Northside Carnegie Music Hall Caspar 
P. Koch, city organist, gave the pro- 
gram, assisted by Jeanne Mahey, so- 


prano. A recital was also given in Car- 
negie Hall, Schenley Park. 
* * * 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Renaissance 


Music Club has renewed activities and 
held its first meeting of the season, Nov. 
6, at the home of Mrs. Ben Barker. A 
program was given, with Mrs. R. L. 
Brown, Mrs. Spencer Lamb, Mrs. Harry 
Brennan, Mrs. Richmond McKinney, 
Mrs. Harry Wilson and Mrs. William 
Murray furnishing music for the morn- 
ing. Members of this club did excellent 
work in the recent Liberty Loan drive. 
Enoch Walton, organist of the First 
Baptist Church and prominent in music 
circles in the State, is being congratu- 
lated on the arrival of a baby daughter. 
~~ * * 


CoLumsiA, S. C.—Frank M. Church, 
director of the Columbia College Con- 
servatory of Music, was elected organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Church here 
to succeed Paul de Launay, who re- 
signed in September. For the past two 
years Mr. Church was organist and 
director of the First Baptist Church. 
Mr. Church will continue the monthly 
special choral services which this season 
will present oratorios of Gounod, Parker 
and Gaul. The solo quartet consists of 
Mrs. W. Furtick, soprano; Mrs. J. 
Denny, contralto; J. S. Briggs, tenor; 
Lieut. H. H. Hall, bass. The chorus 
numbers forty singers. 

* * ok 


LANCASTER, PAa.—The Y. W. C. A. 
Chorus, which, since its admirable work 
in the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign, 
is known as the Blue Triangle Singers, 
recently elected the following officers for 
the coming season: President, Annabelle 
Hoar; treasurer, Katherine McNeal; 
secretary, Rebecca Randolph; librarian, 
Minnie Hoar. Weekly rehearsals of this 
chorus for its spring concert will not be 
commenced until after the holidays. 
After the lifting of the Board of Health 
ban, however, the weekly meetings will 
be resumed and a part of each meeting 
will be given up to a study of music. 
Instructive talks on the orchestra will be 
given by the leader, Florence Lebzelter. 

* * * 


SAVANNAH, GA.—In the church choirs 
there have been several changes here 
recently. At the Independent Presby- 
terian Church the choir list consists of 
Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, soprano; Min- 
nie Baggs, contralto; T. Arthur Waters, 
tenor, and Peyre Gaillard, bass. The 
organist and director is Mrs. Worth 
Hanks. At the First Baptist Church, 
Helen Manning is the organist and direc- 
tor, and in the choir are Mrs, Sydney 
McCandless, soprano; Ellen Morgan, 
contralto; Charles Donnelly, tenor, and 
Robert Thompson, bass. At St. John’s 
Church the new soprano is Mrs. Andrew 
Aprea, the contralto is Mrs. Frank 
Spencer, the tenor Leslie Fowler and 
the bass John Dyer. The organist and 
director is E. S. Roberts. At Wesley 
Monumental there are two changes; the 
new contralto is Mrs. J. W. Fox and the 
new bass is ©. D. Ellis. The soprano 5 
Mrs. J. D. Hopkins, the tenor Frank 
Hill and the organist and director Mrs. 
Justine Lowe Jackson. 
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FLORENCE OTIS APPLAUDED 
IN HER RECITAL DEBUT 


Coloratura Reveals Beautiful Voice in 
Formal Bow—Nervousness 
Handicaps Her 


rlorence Otis, Soprano. Recital, olian 
Hall. Afternoon, Nov. 5. Accompanist, 
Harry M. Gilbert. The Program: 





Stradella, “Ragion Sempre addita’’; 
ijonteverde, “Lasciatemi Morire”’; Ron- 
ini, “Se bel rio”; Donizetti, “Regnava 
el silenzio”; Handel, “Oh, Sleep! Why 
ost thou leave me?” Burnham, “The 
‘ock Shall Crow”; Old Gaelic Lullaby, 
“Hush Ye, My Bairnie”; MacDowell, “In 
he Woods”; La Forge, “Come Unto 
These Yellow Sands”; Holmes, “Fleurs 
des Champs”; Dalcroze, “L’Oiseau 
Bleu”; Lenormand, “Dans le Brume’’; 
Debussy, Romance; Mana Zucca, “Le 
Petit Papillon”; Vanderpool, “Values” ; 
Kramer, “Swans”; Gilberté, “Laughing 
Song”; Warford, “Dream Song”; Scott, 
“The Wind’s in the South.” 


Although she has been heard in many 
concert appearances during the last five 
years, Mrs. Otis made her recital début 
as far as New York was concerned on 
this occasion. She made a charming ap- 
pearance and was applauded earnestly 
throughout the program. In her deliv- 
ery of her program she revealed a voice 
of beautiful quality, a voice that has 
both florid and lyric attributes. Mrs. 
Otis was unquestionably nervous last 
week and so failed to do herself full jus- 
tice in a number of songs which called 
for such altitudinous matters as high E 
and E-flat. Further than that she sang 
some songs unsuited to her voice, and in 
the desire to give them true interpreta- 
tive exposition forced her upper register, 
thus marring the tonal quality. 

It is probable, too, that nervousness 
attendant on a New York recital was 
responsible for lapses from the pitch and 
an unsteadiness of tone at points in the 
program. To our mind, Mrs. Otis sings 
on too heavy an adjustment for a color- 
atura-lyriec singer and would do well to 
correct this important matter without 
delay; her voice is much too fine a one 
to be handicapped by it. Where she had 
soft, high work to do she achieved it 
admirably. Her Donizetti aria (the first 
act aria from his “Lucia,” though she 
cleverly put it down on the list as one 
of her Italian classics!) was nicely done, 
her Handel air was delivered with much 
smoothness and she outdid herself in the 


Lenormand song. The Old Gaelic Lul- 
laby was charming as she gave it, the 
Debussy Romance appealing, though 
Mrs. Otis can get more out of it than 
she did last week, and her pianissimo 
work in “Swans” and the Warford 
“Dream Song” was worthy of the ap- 
proval it earned her. She repeated both 
songs. Attractive, too, was the new Gil- 
berté “Laughing Song.” Among her ex- 
tra numbers were Harry M. Gilbert’s 
delightful “O Were My Love Yon Lilac 
Fair” and R. Huntington Terry’s round- 
ly melodious “Reveries.” Mrs. Otis 
should continue in the field as a recital- 
ist, for she has material that will, with 
serious application, enable her to go far. 
Mr. Gilbert played the accompani- 
ments in masterly style. A. W. K. 





UNITED WAR WORK SONG 





“For the Boys Over There” to Be Used 
in Campaign 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—Music, par- 
ticularly singing, will figure prominently 
in St. Louis activities for the United 
War Work campaign which plans to 
raise $250,000,000. St. Louis and St. 
Louis County have set $3,000,000 as their 
goal, as in the Liberty Loan and other 
war drives. 

For the U. W. W. campaign there has 
been adopted as an official song a work 
whose music is from the pen of Egbert 
Van Alstyne with words by Gus Kahn. 
The title of this song, which is the motto 
of the campaign, is “For the Boys Over 
There” and was picked in a song con- 
test conducted by the central department 
of the U. W. W. campaign in Chicago. 
Out of thousands of offerings this song 
was adjudged the winner by composers, 
by Louise Dresser and Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, noted musical entertainers, and by 
Ashton Stevens, music critic for the 
Hearst newspapers in Chicago. 


In St. Louis this song will be sung by the 
Four-Minute Men singers in all of the mov- 
ing picture theaters and will be used by 
choral clubs, bands and orchestras through- 
out the city during the entire period of the 
campaign. It is being published by Jerome 
H. Remick & Co. of Detroit and Chicago; 
and in addition to donating the song for the 
use of the campaign, the authors have ar- 
ranged to donate all their royalties tc the 
great cause. The inspirational music will 
be under the direction of Herbert W. Cost, 
who had charge of the same work for the 
Fou:th Liberty Loan campaign, and will in- 
clude a number of unusual and entertaining 
features for the public. 

H. W. C. 




















Joaquin Valverde 


Joaquin Valverde, Spanish composer 
of “The Land of Joy,” produced in New 
York last year at the Park Theater, 
where it achieved pronounced success, 
died on Nov. 6 in the City of Mexico, 
according to a cable despatch. He was 
well known in Spain and in France be- 
fore the war. His opera, “Rose of 
Grenada,” had been produced and he had 
written several songs-.and dances. 

“The Land of Joy” was playing in 
Havana before it was brought here by 
the Valverde Musical Enterprises, 
formed by some of Valverde’s friends in 
New York. After the success of “The 
Land of Joy,” which was responsible for 
a great awakening of interest in Spanish 
musie and dancing here, he returned to 
Havana to complete a new opera, “Arco 
Iris.” He was in the City of Mexico 
in connection with the production of that 
work when he died. He was about forty- 
hve years old. 





Walter Henry Carter 


_RocHester, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Walter 
Henry Carter, for more than eighteen 
years organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Episcopal Church, died on Wednesday, 
Oot. 28, at his home in Long Meadow, 
P'ttsford, aged fifty-two years. He was 
a victim of influenza, having been taken 
|’ less than a week previous to his death. 
Mr. Carter was born in Clifton, Eng- 
land, and obtained his musical educa- 
n in ‘that country. He came to Amer- 

in 1890 and was organist of St. 
\ark’s in Brooklyn, N. Y. Later he 
‘Vent to Portland, Me., where he was or- 


ganist in St. Luke’s Cathedral, coming 
from Portland to Rochester. 

Since his arrival in Rochester Mr. 
Carter had become widely known for 
his musicianship and for his interest in 
furthering musical projects. He had 
been dean of the Western New York 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and was chairman of the Monroe 
County Chapter of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. For several 
years he was musical reviewer for the 
Rochester Herald. He took great inter- 
est in the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons and was one of the two accred- 
ited examiners for the Art Publication 
Society in this city. “He left a wife and 
two sons. M. E. W. 





Anne Arkadij 


The death of Anne Arkadij, well- 
known American soprano, took place in 
Washington, D. C., on Sept. 17, follow- 
ing a major operation which the singer 
underwent on Sept. 12. Miss Arkadij 
was born in Rome, N. Y., where her fam- 
ily still resides, and began her career 
on the dramatic stage. Later, with the 
development of her voice, she went to 
Europe to study and passed ten years 
abroad, during which time she appeared 
with success in many of the leading 
European opera houses. Miss Arkadij 
returned to America about three years 
ago and since then had devoted herself 
to concert work. Complying with a re- 
quest expressed before her demise, the 
funeral services were held in Washing- 
ton, followed by cremation, the ashes 
being taken for interment to Miss 
Arkadij’s former home in Rome, N. Y. 





Frank E. Dodge 


Boston, Nov. 11.—Frank E. Dodge, 
prominently identified with Boston’s or- 
chestral and band music, died last week 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
after an illness of one week. 

Mr. Dodge was a tympanist of the first 
rank and had been connected with many 
of Boston’s best musical organizations. 
He was manager, as well as tympanist, 
of the Boston Opera Orchestra and for 
many years furnished the orchestra for 
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the Maine Music Festival. He was in- 
instructor at North Easton for the 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, Sr., Band and was 
one of the instructors of the army and 
navy band school at the New England 
Conservatory. He was appointed by 
Mayor Peters a member of the Music 
Commission of the City of Boston and 
chosen by President Joseph N. Weber to 
represent the American Federation of 
Musicians at the Convention of the 
League to Enforce Peace at Philadelphia 
in 1917. C. R. 





V. H. Strickland 


V. H. Strickland, managing editor of 
the Musical Courier and formerly Bos- 
ton representative of that publication, 
died of double bronchial pneumonia on 
Sunday, Nov. 3, at his home, 420 West 
119th Street, New York. Born in Ander- 
son, S. C., in 1891, he was educated at 
Furman University. He came to New 
York in 1915 and engaged in newspaper 
work. Mr. Strickland is survived by his 
mother, one brother and a sister, Lily 
Strickland Anderson, the composer. 





Harry C. Schomacker 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—Not only 
Philadelphia, but the entire country sus- 
tained a loss in the death of Harry C. 
Schomacker, vice-president of the piano 
company of that name, for it was he 
who invented the upright form of instru- 
ment now so popular in thousands of 
homes. Sixty years ago he was em- 
ployed by his father, who in 1838 estab- 
lished the Schomacker factory here. Al- 
though the plant was taken over by the 
Wanamaker interests ten years ago, 
Harry Schomacker remained as vice- 
president. He was seventy-eight years 
old. = G. . 





Louise Thompson 


Louise Thompson, widow of Howard 
N. Thompson, one-time correspondent of 
the Associated Press in Paris and Petro- 
grad, and her daughter, Margaret, ten 
years old, were killed Thursday night, 
Nov. 7, at the height of the celebration 
in Yonkers over the false armistice re- 
ports, when an automobile struck and 
hurled them under a trolley car. 

Mrs. Thompson, who lived in Ossin- 
ing, was a violinist of more than local 
repute. She studied in this country, 


France, Italy and Germany. She was 
born in Columbus, Ohio, and her daugh- 
ter in Paris. 





Charles Henry Granger 


NortH ADAMS, MaAss., Nov. 8.— 
Charles Henry Granger, organist for the 
past three years at St. Francis’s Church, 
died at his home on Nov. 7, after a week’s 
illness of pneumonia. Born in this city, 
Mr. Granger received his musical edu- 
cation in Montreal. For several years 
he was organist in Notre Dame and 
later went in the same capacity to St. 
Francis’s Church. He also was teacher 
of organ and piano. His widow and 
daughter survive him. W. E. C. 





Mrs. Raymond Roche 


ApAMs, MAss., Nov. 4.—Mrs. Winifred 
Wilda Lahey Roche, a popular local 
singer, died here on Nov. 4 after having 
been ill for some time. Mrs. Roche, who 
was twenty-three years old, had taken 
part in local concerts and for a time was 





soloist in the choir at St. Thomas’s 
Church. W. E. C. 
John E. Course, 
TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 9.—John E. 


Course, leader of Course’s Orchestra and 
a well-known local musician, died re- 
cently after a short illness from pneu- 
monia. He was twenty-three years old 
and is survived by a widow. Mr. Course 
was also a composer. 





Esther Shoop 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Nov. 2.—Esther 
Shoop, accompanist for Irene Eastman, 
interpreter of Indian music, died at the 
Keene (N. H.) Hospital on Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, her death occurring a week later 
than that of Miss Eastman. Interment 
took place at Munsonville, N. H., beside 
the body of Miss Eastman, on ae 1. 

u S. F. 





Agnes Sievers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 5.—Agnes 
Sievers, a well-known singer of San 
Francisco and the Bay Cities, passed 
away last week, a victim of influenza. 
Miss Sievers lived in Oakland and had 
made frequent appearances in concert 
and opera, winning many friends with 
her fine voice and charming personality. 
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Cleofonte Campanini (in Center) Surrounded by the Orchestra and Singers of the Chicago Opera Association, at the Time When the Armistice Report First Reached Chicago. 
Taken in Front of the Auditorium 


Chicago, Nov. 9, 1918 
HERE was no trace of downhearted- 
ness or war weariness in the neigh- 
borhood of the Auditorium when the first 
report of Germany’s armistice reached 


the Chicago Opera Association. General 
Director Cleofonte Campanini was di- 
recting a rehearsal at the time. As soon 


as the news was flashed he ordered the 
windows flung wide open and orchestra 
and singers pealed forth the triumphant 
strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Pausing only, long enough to give direc- 
tions for an international concert on 
Nov. 24, Maestro Campanini led. his 
forces from the theater to the. street, 


where they joined the rest of the pa- 
raders. . . 
Though the demonstration proved ‘to 
be premature, the order for the interna- 
tional concert. was continued. In it Au- 
guste Bouilliez and Maria Claessens will 
represent Belgium; Marcel Journet will 
sing for France; Guido Ciccolini and 


Virgilio Lazzari, Italy; Forrest Lamont 
and Florence Macbeth, the United States; 
Vira Amazar, Russia, and Dora Gibson, 
England. 

Maestro Campanini has reason to feel 
exultant, for his stand from the begin- 
ning has been uncompromisingly on the 
side of the Allies. E. C. 





LYDIA FERGUSON CHARMS 
IN NEW YORK APPEARANCE 


Metropolitan Audience Hears Young 
Diseuse for Second Time—Con- 
trasted Numbers Given 
Lydia Ferguson, Soprano. Recital, Punch 
and Judy Theater, Afternoon, Nov. 10. 
Accompanist, Walter Golde. The Pro- 

gram: 





“A Warning,” Mozart; “Chi vuol com- 
prar,” Jomelli; “Spiagge amate,” Gluck; 
“T’ve been roaming,” Horne; “The 
Steppe” and “Nightingales now are sing- 
ing no more,” Gretchaninoff; “Tous 
deux,” Hahn; “The Withered Leaf,” 
Louis Edgar Johns; “Salut,” Grieg; “A 
Day in Bretagne”: “Sunrise,” “Working 
in the fields,” “Leisure hours,” “Evening 
prayer” and “Nightfall”; “Les Belles 
Maniéres,” French, eighteenth century; 
“Le petit bois d’amour,” “La belle au 
jardin d’amour” and “Le petit mari,” ar- 
ranged by G. Ferrari. 


Lydia Ferguson, who has studied with 
the incomparable Yvette and was heard 
and liked in New York last season, pre- 
sented two very charming groups of 
songs in costume at her second New 


York recital, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 10. 
The more “legitimate” numbers on her 
program were necessarily pleasant when 
sung:by so attractive a voice as’ Miss 
Ferguson’s, but she is far more attrac- 
tive as a diseuse than as a singer. 

The “Day. in Bretagne” group’ was 
plaintive in character,-had the genuine 
lyricism of folk music and reminded the 
hearer of the Celtic character of the 
Bretons, in whose country the Arthurian 
legends and many another charming 
piece of medieval lore took its rise. 
Simply costumed, Miss Ferguson did not 
merely present well the naiveté and deli- 
cate melancholy of the peasant, but 
seémed actually to embody it; but the 
robuster strain in the paysan character 
was less authoritatively pictured. 

Her last group of pieces provided a 
fine contrast to the folk numbers both 
in costuming and general treatment. 
Like vers de_ société, “Les Belles 
Maniéres” sparkled on its way. Espe- 
cially well liked was “Le petit mari.” 

Miss Ferguson’s French diction is so 
remarkably clear that it alone would 
prove her to have received a French 
training. Unfortunately a tendency to 
nasality in vocal production also shows 
such training. Possessed of a rich voice, 
dramatic skill and great personal charm, 
Miss Ferguson should attain consider- 
able success as a diseuse. ee ae 


PADEREWSKI RESIGNS FROM 
MID-BUROPEANS’ UNION 


Famous Polish Pianist Objects to 
Ukrainians: Remaining in Its 
Membership 


Ten representatives of oppressed mid- 
European nations expressed their grat- 
itude for America’s support of their na- 
tionalistic aims at a meeting of the Mid- 
European Union in Carnegie Hall, on 
Nov. 9. As each delegate rose to speak 
the large bell which the union had copied 
from the Liberty Bell and which was on 
display on the stage, was struck in token 
of the freedom which is soon to come to 
the oppressed peoples of Europe. 

The Polish National Committee was 
not represented at the meeting. It was 
said later that Ignace Paderewski, the 
Polish representative, had written to T. 
G. Masaryk, chairman of the union, with- 
drawing his membership because, he 





said, the organization continued to in- 
clude in its membership representatives 
of the Ukrainians, or Ruthenians, whose 
troops, aided and officered by Germans 
and Austrians, have recently opened hos- 
tilities against Poland and _ invaded 
Polish territory. 


L. P. Martin Philadelphia “North Amer. 
’s” New Music Critic 


ican’s 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11.—Linton PP. 
Martin, former music and dramatic 
critic of the Evening Ledger, has been 
appointed to fill the place of the late 
Harold P. Quicksall, music and dramatic 


critic of the North American 





» wom f 
Mrs. William Gerry Slade, president of t!\ 
Daughters of 1812, New York State, h 
made a plea for the gift of upright piano: 
now in storage, to use for the recreation 
wounded men at hospitals, or for the sai'o:s 


making long crossings. The Society offers 
meet all expenses of transportation 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 




















WEAVER PIANO 

















AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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